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PREFACE. 


T HE reading of that part of hiſtory that relates to 
human life and manners, has been always conſidered, 
by allowed judges, as one of the beſt methods of in- 
ral and improving the mind. When wwe ſee the 
heart laid open, and the fecret ſprings and movements 
that actuate it expoſed, and ſet in one impartial light, 
avith their different good and evil tendencies ; wwe are 
enabled to form a true eflimate of human nature, and 
are taught what ought or ought not to be our own conduct 
in every fimilar inflance. But the inſtructian. I think, 
is not carried to its proper extent: the ſcene of action is 
generally laid in exalted and public life, among deep 
12383 and martial heroes And though this may 
of ſervice in cheriſhing public-ſpiritedneſs, and a warm 
regard for the intereft and good of nations; yet, feaw. 
readers, comparatively ſpeaking, will ever have oc- 
cafion to reduce the example into practice: and, bating 
cubat I have juſt mentioned, all the advantage reſulting 
from their fludy will be this; that they are informed of” 
Jome matters of fa#, pleaſed, aud firack with admira- 
tion. But when the hiffory is reduced to our own: level, 
and applicable to our real circumflances in life, much 
extenſive and laſting benefit may accrue from the peruſal” 
of it : for in the right diſcharge of the common duties 
of humanity; and in a proper cond ict, either in affluent, 
or in embarraſſed and difficult circumſlan.es, every one 
has an immediate and important conrern: in the frail- 
ties too, and little foibles of our nature, we are alt 
pretty equal ſharers :- an example, therefore, given to 
theſe purpoſes ; that deſeribes every different diſdofition 
of the mind, according to the variety of its fituations, and 
the actions naturally flowing from thoſe diſpoſitions, and 
all guarded too with juſt encomiums on the fide of virtue, 
_ ſevere cenſures and remonſtrances againſt vice, can- 
not fail, I think, of making a firong impreſſion on the 
mind of every perfor, not wholly left to all ſenſe of moral 


it in his conduit. Befides, hiflories of this . kind are 
generalh made public by way of entertainment and 5 
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excellence, and producing ſome of the genuine fruits of . 


iv PREFACE. 
that notion, even a libertine"may be induced to read them 
with eagerneſs and delight: and it is highly probable, if © 
he goes thro' them with attention, and is not paſt all re- 
fletion and ſerious thought, ſome incident, or applicable 
circumſlance may ſirike him, and tend greatly to his re- 
formation. And what an entertainment indeed will they 
be to a judicious and ſober reader, when he finds religion 
and virtue painted in the moſt lovely colours, and ſet in 
every attractive light! The advantage too, that theſe 
entertaining pictures of human nature be of to youth, 
is very confiderable. Thoſe who eng 46 concerned in 
the important buſineſs of education, muſt know, that the 
love of pleaſure is the moſt natural and eaſy inlet to 
minds; every thing that preſents itſelf through this 
channel is ſure to gain @ ready acceſs : cloſe and abſtract 
reaſonings are above their capacity; grave and ſerious 
diſcourſes may ſometimes fail of the intended effect; for 
( not to inſiſt on the aver ſion common in young people to every 
thing gloomy and { I: mn, and that is impojed as a tail. 
it requires great exerc:/e of thought and reſection te attend 
zo the thread of a diſcourſe, and conceive immediately 
every idea the ewriter or ſpeaker would expreſs. But 
lively examples, and plain matters of fact are eafily ap- 
prehended ; and the moment their underſiandings are in- 
formed, the aſtections are excited, which, being free from 
all falſe biafſes, are properly and exatly ſuited to each 
particular incident as it occurs to them. And thus, if” 
«ut care is taken to fix the apflication deeply in tbeir minds, 
a love of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, is inſenfibly 
znſtillid into them, and the impreſſion may laſt for ever. 

JT muſt be acknowledged then, that a hiflory in fa- 
miliar and common life, is, in point of real uſeſulneſs, 
preferable to every other : fince the benefits ariſing from it 
are univer/al, and extend to all tations and circumſtan- 
ces. For eventhe ſtateſman and general (in which tw 
peculiar views mankind are commonly repreſented in hiſfto- 
ry) cannot be ſaid to form a complete character, without 
attending to the offices and duties of private life: and it 
18 this laſ branch of conduct ¶ auben their hiflory is re- 
lated) that can be of real advantage to the generality, 

| and point out any thing to themeapable of their * F 
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THE hiſtory before us deſerves to be confideret as a 
#/eful piece of inſtrucion ; a leſſon of nature ; a true an 
lively picture of the human heart. Our little foibles are 
expoſed with much wit and ſpirit. The true motive ts 
every action is honeflly — and not the haft 
pretenfion made to a virtue, which in reality bad no er- 
Hence. Of what uſe this natural colouring, and paint- 
ing things juft as they are in themſelves, muſt be, is very 
obvious; for they who know any thing of human nature, 
avill readily acknowledge, that due are too apt to impoſe 
pon ourſelves, in aſcribing thoſe ations of ours to a lau- 
dable motive, which in fat had their riſe from ſome l 
and fordid diſpoſition. The reflection have nothing in 
them fludied and forced; but are the language of the heart, 
the fruits of experience, dictated immediately by the tir- 
eumflances of the perſon who makes them. e ſentiments 
throughout hade an uncommon delicacy and beauty in them, 
they do honour to morality, and ought to be cheriſhed by 
every one abo would be truly polite, and throw a Tuftre 
and an attractive quality on his wirtues: in one cord, 
it is a product ton that reflecti honour on the Freurb nation. 

BUT fill there may be ſome readers wwhom it will 
diſeuft. 4 few of — of a love of cavil, and 
an affectat on of ſuperior judgment, find fault avith every. . 
* no other reaſon but 52 it. is generally at 
proved of. Others again can reliſh no hiftory that does 
not ſet the hero in a perfet and unexceptionable Tight; 
blemiſhes and defedts in his behaviour they wort admit 
of ; a low character, though juſtly painted, is contempti- 
bly burried over; in ſhort, their pride and delicacy ave 
ſoocked, if they meet with any circumſtance that ſuits bu- 
man nature, and ii below the pitch of Jupreme excellence. 
The firft fort are not wworthy the pains of making a reply ; 
and theſe laſt, I am afraid, don't propoſe to themſelves 
any real improvement from what they rea, hut rather 
the gratification of a heated and elevated fas But I 
would have ſueh viſionaries reflect that the avoiding 
vice is the firfl natural ſſep wwe take in par ſuing virtue : 
and unleſs the difficulties and obflatles that ariſe from 
head-firong paſſion and corrupt babits are removed at our 
Setting out, ws foall never make the lia progreſe AY 
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wards the height of virtue aue aſpire after, What rule 
conduct then can an example afford us, that is beyond 
the reach of human capacity to imitate ? And how ſhall 
awe be ever able to ſhun the conſequences of vice and folly, 
to which we are all in ſome degree ſulject, and theſe rea- 
ders among the reft, when our whole time is employed in 
contemplating ſuch object as have no defe 2 either in point 
of under flanding or manners ? 

SOME reaners too wwill perhaps be diſpleaſed at the 
quarrel between Mrs. du. Tour and the coachman ; but 
there cannot be a better argument in its vindication, 
than its containing an excellent moral, waſily extenſive, 
and ſuited to a great number of individuals in all tations. 

THE refletions this quarrel introduces have a wifible 


#endency to create in the mind an abhorrence of ſuch vul- 


gar ſcenes, which aue are daily witneſſes of in real life ; 
and to aſpire after delicacy thas wy Il make us incapable of 
Beba uing in a manner fo repugnant to good ſenſe, and ſo 
contrary to all aur ideas of true politeneſs. 

THE Y, who indulge a brutal behaviour are not con 


fined to the. lower claſſes, tt whom a want of education, 


a want of the very means of cultivating and humaniſing 
the mind, may be ſome excu/e. They are even rivaled by 
ſfome among ft the great, wwho make one grand privilege of 
their ſuperior flation to conſiſl in the right they pretend ta 
have of ating beneath it at pleaſure.  ©— 

PER SONS "of this depraved faſſe can only be 
bamed out of a habit ſo mean and contemptible 3 which 


cannot be better done, than by tepreſenting it in its own. 


lg ht ; and one that is incapable of being wrought upon 
. this way, muſt be entirely loft to all ſenſe of ingenuity.” 
AS to this tranſlation, I have not much to offer. 


When I read the original, I thought it would admit of an 
Engliſh dreſs, that might do juſtice to the fine ſpirit that 


reigns throughout. With this view, and to give my fe. 


male readers eſpecially a piece, ſo. worthy of their atten-- 


tion, entire and in ſome meaſure perfect, I immediately ſet 


about it. How I have ſucceeded in my attempt, the pub- 
lic muſt determine; and the reception they give it n, 


Sufficient ly declare their ſentiments... 
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AM ſurprized, Madam, to find that che 


few incidents of my life, which made up part 


of the converſation the laſt time I did myſelf 
the honour to ſpend ſome days at your ru- 

ral retreat, ſhould have ſo far raiſed your 
curioſity, as to make intreat me to give you 
* whole. My — indeed remarkable: but 

am a very impr on to write it, except you 
will wh 9 weak learn a ſtile It is 
true, indeed, the world once thought 1 had wit; 
but it was of that kind, I believe, which however 
agreeable to the ear in converſation, looſes all its 
ſmartneſs in the reading. When a celebrated 


be thought ſuperior. Men don't know how to ſet 
a value upon what we ſay, for while they gaze with 
delight upon an object, what ſhe ſays is 
improved by what they ſee. I have ſeen a lady 


whoſe converſation was thought all enchantment; 


her expreſſions incomparable; her turns vivacity, 


and delicacy itſelf; and while the ſpoke, pleaſure 
ſate ſmiling on every countenance. But alas ſhe 


was ſuddenly ſeized with the ſmall-pox, and Was 


extremely pitted: what a change l the poor lad | 
has loft all her charms, and her converſations _ 
15 Vox. I, B x | dwindled . 


beauty ſpeaks, tho? ſhe has ever ſo little wit, it will 
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| ternal charms of blooming looming youth, and th plea 


| ſwered. [But if — 110 pe what a ſtile is, how 


to go on with my narration, or deſcribe the ſituati- 
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«Uwindled into mere impertinent chit-chat. You ſee 
how much her fine ſenſe was owing to the ſuperior 
attractions of beauty; and really, I think, this was 
any caſe; for my * 1 believe, have had more 
Ae ü e aght myſelf g. 

Oo tines cau t m 
things that have given me pain 3 
that would never have ſtood trial without the ex- 


air that accompanied them 85 eſe alone gai 

applauſe for that which the — — 
have reduced into its intri inſic worth, mere * 
HAVE juſt mentioned, aſtile, but if you afk 
what that is, really the queſtion will remain 7 


ſhould I write a good one? I think I have heard 
you commend ;my letters, and on that account I 
intend to imitate them. The freedom allow- 
ed in the eꝑiſtolary kind of writing will give me a 


| Jicence to ſet down. whatever ideas occur to my 


mind, and as I ſhall lie under no reſtraint, I intend, 
as I am grown very fond of reflection, to follow 
my own inclinations, and to be at liberty, either 


onof my mind, as beſt ſuits with my preſent humour. 
 FipTEEN years ago I was . unacquainted with 
every circumſtance of my birth, and had never 
been informed whether I was of a noble or mean ex- 
traction. A ſtage- coach, on the road to Bourdeaux, 
vas attacked by villains in a place fit for ſuch black de- 


| Figns. Two gentlemen leapt out of the coach 


And made reſiſtance, but being overpowered by num- 


bers were ſoon murdered, after having wounded ſome 
of the aſſaſſins. Two women in the coach, with = 


the poſtilion and coachman, ſhared the ſame unhap- 
Jy eee m_ 


/ 


Sens, and I, (a miſerable orphan !) who ſeemed to 
be between two and three years old. The ca- 
non fled, while I, who had fallen down in the coach, 
was ſcreaming and crying in the moſt dreadful man- 


ner, being half ſmothered under the body of one of 


the women, who, wounded and unable to ſupport 
herſelf, fell upon me, and in her expiring agonies al- 
moſtcruſhed me todeath. The horſes ſtood as ſtill as if 
they had been dead too, whilſt 1 remained in this 
deplorable ſituation, filling the air with inceſſant 
ſhrieks, without being able to diſengage myſelf. 
Vo muſt obſerve, that one of the 

killed in the coach was young and beautiful, of a< 
bout twenty years of age, and dreſſed like a perſon 
of quality; the other ſeemed to be forty, and had the 


my mother, it was certainly the lady, becauſe the 
likeneſs between her and me, tho* disfigured by 
death, and ſtained with blood, was too ſtriking not 
to be taken notice of by the perſons whe ſaw her corps, 
and compared the features of her face with mine. 
Beſides, my dreſs was remarkably genteel and my 


bable that T ſheuld be the daughter ofa chambermaid. 
| IForGorT to tell you, that a footman belong- 
ing to one of the gentlemen in the coach, tho? 
mortally wounded, fled croſs the fields, till growing 
weak with loſs of blood, he fell down at the en- 
trance of a neighbouring village, where he died 
without telling to whom he belonged. All they 
could draw from him before he expired, was, that 


who were riding by, ſeeing ſome perſons lying dead 
2 Gran ey rr id with 
in, ſtopped at this terrible 
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appearance of a chambermaid. If one of thefe was 


linnen extremely fine, which rendered it very impro—- 


his maſter and miſtreſs were juſt murdered. a 
Wu iIs r I was ſtruggling and crying under 
the body of the young lady, five or fix 8 Bs 


z either from that 5 
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4 The Virtuous Orphan. 
curioſity,” which ſuch ſhockin — ſcenes are apt to in- 
ſpire, or from a charitable d of giving me their 
aſſiſtance. When looking into 2 coach they ſaw 
the bodies of the two women, where, by my cries, 
they judged I was alſo ; ſome of them, (as they 
fince have owned) were abſolutely for withdrawing, 


but the others, touched with compaſſion for me, 


ſtopt them, and came firſt to the coach, 
while the reſt 3 Here were ſtruck 
with a new ſcene of horror ; the lady la moo _ 
fide of her face upon mine, which he 
with blood, one arm preſſed me cloſe to her Naw 
while ber head reclined upon mine; by which poſture 
ſhe ſeemed as if ſne had been a laſt em ; 
and wasloth to bid me an eternal adieu. They re- 
moved the lady, forced me from her arm, and took 
me out of the coach almoſt drowned in blood, | 
AFTER this, they conſulted what ſhould be done 
with me. They ſaw at ſome diftance a ſmall village, 
where they reſolved to take me; and accordingly 
gave me to one of their ſervants, who carried me 
thither, wrapped up in his cloak. Their deſign was 
to put me into the hands of the vicar, that he might 
ſeek out a perſon willing to take care of me. But 
this gentleman, to whom all the inhabitants were 


ready to conduct them, was gone to viſit another 


clergyman, and there was nobody at home but his 
ſiſter, and two maid-ſeryvants. 'T his lady was a per- 

ſon of the ſtricteſt piety and virtue: ſhe was affected 
with the diſmal ſtory, took me into the bouſe, and 
promiſed to perſuade her brother to keep me; and 


had all the above particulars ſet down vs ſerivener 


of the place. 
Ar laſt the gentlemen who brought me thither, 
contributed to raiſe a ſmall ſum, which they gave to 


the vicar's WE; * . W and * took theix 


Ir. 
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Ir is from this lady I received all theſe particu- 
lars, the reading of which I do not doubt has filled 
you with horror. Sure never did any perſon enter 
upon life with greater misfortunes ! I had loft thoſe 
dear relations from whom I received my being, at an 
age when their care was needful to ſupport my ten- 
der frame, and ſow the ſeeds of virtue in my heart. 
But I was inſenſible of my loſs, and was too young 
to know the diſmal fituation I was in. 

I nEED not mention what became of the coach, 
or the poor murdered travellers, ſince that is foreign 
to my own hiſtory. Some of the aſſaſſins were 
apprehended three or four days after for another 
robbery. But what added to my misfortunes, was, 

that theſe villains had found nothing either in the 
coach, or the cloaths of thoſe they had aſſaſſinated. 
that could reveal the ſecret of my birth. In vain 
the ſtage-coach regiſter was ſearched; it could ns 4 
inform us, that a gentleman. and a lady, (whoſe 
names, ſounding like thoſe of foreigners, could af- 
ford us no light in the affair, it being likely they had 
concealed their real names;) we could only learn, I 
ſay, that a gentleman and lady had taken five pla- 
ces in the coach, three for themſelves and a child, 
and two more for a footman and a chambermaid. 
Thus the ſecret of my birth became "impenetrable ; 
and, deprived at one ſtroke of every perſon, whom 
affection or kindred would have obliged to aſſiſt me, 
the charity of mankind became my only ſupport.” 
Tax greatneſs of my misfortune - procured me 
the charitable protection of the good vicar; who 
_ conſented to keep me. People came to ſee me from 
all the neighbouring towns; for I was become an 
object of curioſity, as well as pity. The ſuperſti- 
tious were deſirous to examine the features of my 
face, and the lines in my little hands, and foelifhly 


imagined they ſaw there my ſad adventures writ in 


oF bene 


* 


child. 
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legible characters. Every body took a kind of ro- 
mantic fancy to 92 8 they thought me pretty and 


my air en ou can't imagine how much 
theſe — | Sir © rl were to my advan- 
tage; or how noble and delicate it rendered the 
tenderneſs which I inſpired. They could not have 
careſſed a little unfortunate princeſs. with greater 
reſpect, or a more becoming and graceful air. The 
ladies, efpecially, intereſted themſelves in my mis- 
fortunes, and were continually making me preſents 
of the fineſt and genteeleſt dreſſes, in which they 
ſtrove to outvye each other. 

Tux vicar has often ſaid, that for a long time he 
never heard thoſe ladies amidſt all the favours they 
heaped upon me, uſe the word charity; the word was 
too harſh, and therefore ſhocked the delicacy of their 
ſentiments—whenever they ſpoke of me, it was in 
the politeſt and tendereſt terms never 


called me the 2 * Orphan, but * that lovely 


f they mentioned my parents, — 
were foreigners, and without doubt of the firſt 


in their own country it could not be otherwiſe— 
and were as ſure of it, as if they had been eye- 
vitneſſes of every tHing they were pleaſed to ima- 
gine. There was a ſtory given out about me, which 
had been amplified by the extravagancies of every 
one that told it, and of the truth of which they 
were afterwards as fully convinced, as if they 
had not been the authors of it themſelves. But alas 
all things come to an end; and the fineſt N 
' have their period, as well as e N elſe. As 
my adventure grew ſtale, it ceaſed to ſtrike their 
minds — A habit of ſeeing me diſſipated the imagi- 
nations which had been ſo benefieial to me; their 
ſublime and generous ideas were forgot, and the 
tender ſatisfaction they took in ſceing, in loving, 
and admiring me, appeared no more in their coun- 
. tenances. 


SE IIS. Ut OSA” ac 


ts 


tenances. As theſe inclinations took their riſe from 


| formerly enjoyed an eſtate which was exhauſted by 
_ a tedious law-fuit. However his living brought him 


| in a handſome ſubſiſtence, and he knew how to be 
contented without enj 


of liſe.— Pride and — he was an utter ſtran- 
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a 3 fancy and a love of novelty, it is not 


| pd ac. ange that in ſix months time, their charming 
Ut 


creature, their lovely infant, ſhould become a4 


poor unhappy Orphan, to whom no lo 

| erupled to uſe the word charity. Mae n e in 
— ——— | 
odject of their concern; but alas! the religion of 

| the ladies was of much leſs ſervice to me than their 
_ extravagance had been; for I made little or no ad- 


vantage of it: and had not the vicar and his ſiſter 


- conceived the tendereſt affection for me, I muſt 
have been miſerable indeed. Their concern inereaſed 
as faſt as the others cooled; and I have reafon to be 
1 thankful, that cho robbed of a father and mother, 


Lfound in theſe two pious 


perſons all the affection- 


that could be hoped or Srcetrhds Lou eelathbe, 


Mx. de Roſand, for that was the name of my 
benefaRer, was a gentleman of a good family, and 


joying many of the ſuperfluities 


to His genero „ ng gaity of his 
Lake, in * made him beloved by all 


| bis 6quaintarige; and he ew how to keep up the 


two characters eee ann, and 
the judicious divine. 


Mxs. de Rofandwas a lady of goodiſenſs,. hee 


from affectation, and; tho”. n bad ſuch 
a ſweet diſpoſition, ſuch true politeneſs and undiſ- 
ſembled goodneſs, as abundantly recompenſed the 
Want of thoſe external charms which had been deſ- 


 troyed by the ſmall- pox, ſhe being extremely ſeumed | 
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Tuxsk were the perſons who gave me my educa- 


tionz to which Iowe that virtue which has ſupported 


me under all my afflictions, and raiſed me from the 


loveſt and moſt miſerable condition to my preſent 


duildings Jever faw ; it had for ſome ages paſt 


ſation We lived in the greateſt harmony 
Their affeQion'for me knew no bounds; and I, in 
my turn, honoured and loved them as my parents. 


The houſe we dwelt in was one of the moſt antique 


longed to the vicars of the place; the rooms were 
ſpacious and numerous, but the cielings low. We 
had behind the houſe a pretty ious garden, 
a beautiful ſylvan ſcene, which ſeemed rather the 
product of nature than of art; there was fruit in a- 
bundance of every kind, which grew promiſcuouſly 
amongſt other trees, ſo that they all together formed 
a thick and ſhady grove. — vine ſupported 
his feeble branches by encircling the oak, and the 
flowers ſeemed - ſcattered with a careleſs hand 
over the verdant turf 3 thoſe whoſe tender ſtalk 
were liable to be broke down by unfriendly feet, 


the woodbine and jeflamine were made to 
riſe above, and twine amongſt the branches. 
The trees were never pruned, but in order 
to make them fruitful, or to let in the N of 
the fine meadow, or the far diſtant hills; which, 
ſeeming to mingle with the clouds, formed a de- 
- lightful horizon. We had no anſwering nE 
no cut walks, nor any thing like that, ſtudied af- 
fectation of regularity, which diſguſts the os. by a 
988 uniformity, and a conſtant eſs 
of defign : for it was a maxim with Mr. de Roſand, 
that nothing but what is natural can be pleaſing to 
the ſubjecis of nature, nor can art any farther de- 
Tight than as it reſembles it. The agreeable inter- 
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| mixture of opening and ſhade was contrived with 
ſuch exquiſite art, as not only to appear natural, 


but to let in or exclude the proſpect of the adjacent 
country to the advantage of the whole fcene. 

Oro the middle door of the houſe was a 
long ſhady walk, which extended itſelf to the bot- 
tom of a piece of paſture ground behind the garden; 
and at the foot of ſeveral of the trees were raiſed 


ſeats of earth covered with camomile. When fa- 


tigued with ſevere ſtudy, Mr. de Roſand took de- 


| ligne in relaxing his thoughts with working here, and 


ing the part of a laborious gardener ; an employ- 
ment he choſe, at once to preſerve his health, and 
recreate his mind. He committed the management 
of his kitchen garden and vineyard to a poor labou- 
rer in the neighbourhood, whom he had releaſed 


from priſon by paying a debt for him, and whom, 


newertheleſs, he rewarded well for his labour. 
Tunis good man began every day with paying a 
grateful homage to the ſupreme being, in which we 
all joined: after breakfaſt, his ſiſter and I worked 
with our needles, played upon the ſpinnet, or amuſed 
ourſelves with reading; and in the afternoon we 
walked in the garden to fee Mr. de Roſand work, 
and be entertained with his converſation. In the 


evening this pattern of benevolence acted the part 3 


of an arbitrator of the differences of his contending 


neighbours, which he was frequently fo happy as to 
adjuſt to the ſatisfaction of all parties concerned; 
and after ſupper concluded the day as he began it. 
| Tia1s worthy gentleman began early to ſhew his 
zeal for my happineſs, by eſtabliſhing in my mind 
the niceſt ſentiments of virtue and honour. He re- 
| preſented religion in a light, which made it a = 
all amiable and lovely, and as the higheft happineſs - 
of a rational being: he painted the ſubſtantial plea- 
ures of conſcious innocence,” the exquĩſite happiness 
od a F ; : of 
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10 The Virtuous Orphan. Wo 
of a mind that can ſurvey itſelf with tranquility and <. 
ſelf-approbation, in ſuch pleaſing colours, as per- 
fealy charmed me. The pleaſure that ſparkled 
in his venerable countenance, and the extreme delight 
he took in talking on theſe ſubjects, informed me 

that he was no ſtranger to this kind of happineſs; 
and that he was only deſcribing the actual ſituatiqn 

of his own upright mind. His good ſenſe made-him 

above the ſuperſtition, and bigotry, too common 

' even amongſt che pious and the learned. He never. 

| thought a man more religious, for being leſs ſociable 

than his neigbbours; and, therefore, could never 
bear to hear the moſt delightful employment of the 
ſoul, repreſented in the gloomy light and forbidding 
language of moſt of our clergy. - r my dear 


i Marianne, faid he, and ill- nature are entirely incom- 

5 patible : it never was ed to abridge the inno- 

/ cent pleaſures of life. We are not to ſcorn and 
3 ſpurn back the favours of indulgent heaven; but 
with gratitude and thankfulneſs to uſe them. Take 
4 notice, my dear, would he ſay, as we were walking 
ſometimes in the garden, what a vaſt profuſion of 
delight nature has ſpread around us ! But if we call 
off our thoughts from the larger landſcape, and 
view the minuteſt part of this verdant ſcene, or the 
ſmalleſt inſects which in buſy millions fly over our 
heads, our ſurprize will ariſe in proportion to our 
attention. See this ſame earth gives the various co- 
lours to every flower, and ſupplies the different fra- 
grance of the jonquil and the roſe; it feeds with. 
equal impartiality the talleſt elm and the meaneſt 
ſhrub, the fineſt plant and the moſt noxious weed. 
Then he would take up a flower, and enter into a. 
curious deſcription of its mechaniſm, while the moſt 
ordinary objects, which were a moment before un- 
zegarded, appeared full of wonders, hich Tlonged 
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A delighſu labyrinth to the firſt cauſe, while I liſten - 
ed with the utmoſt eagemmeſs and attention; till at 
lat he — break out into à rapture, /Q 
overflowing fountain of ads how ſoon are we 
loſt in the contemplation of thy works ! how exqui- 
ſite is the delight thou haſt prepared for man 
Taxss early inſtructions gave me a habit of 
thinking, which ſerved as a'cqunterballance to: my 
natural ſprightlineſs and gai They . 


and entertained me, and I do not know if 
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Was 
not more happy in this rural life, | than « 14 
now in my preſent elevated ſituation: however, this 
1 that I feel a wonderful ſatisfaction oy 


bringing thelg pott en eee F 
s. de Roſand was nop behindhand wich ber 


me eve thing neceflary for a young lady to learn. 
She loved me moſt: tenderly, — I remember that 
many Ae have fo her Jack 1900-08 Wih- 

in her - countenance, / and 
ny a = > = ogy at the remembrance of my 
diſaſters, till 1 have felt the ſame emotion; and 


thrown my arms about her neck, and with the ten- 
coma embraces mingled my tears with hers.. A- 


unbred creature : But de Roſand was 
perfectiy the reverſe; ſhe was polite and virtuous; 3 


cerned for to tell me faithfully of my 
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it: ſhe did it always without witneſſes, and made 
ine ſenile of the reaonalene of ber reproof, in a 


manner ſo — 


Annan for her. Ha 
| -would take hb 


* 


brother in her care of my education. She taught 


charmed with this proof of her friendſhip, have 


— country wha ve E 


her behaviour free and cafy-: ſhe was enough on- 
faults, and p conſult.the leaſt painful way of doing 


s that inſtead of difj =_ 
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ed and inſtead of frightning them into their 
e ir hearts. i 
I was about fifteen, when one of Mr. de Ro- 
1 m had no other heir than he and 
$ ſiſter, writ from aris that he was dangerouſſ ill. 
This had already given them fr 4 in- 
formation of his ill ſtate of health; but in this letter 
he intreated them with the greateſt earneſtneſs and 
importunity to let him ſee, at leaſt one of them, 
once more before he died, and to be as expeditious 

as poſſible in giving him this ſatisfaction. But as 
Me. de Rosa placed his delight in performing the 
duties of his function, he determined not to ve 
his cure, and therefore be ſent his ſiſter. 

Su had no deſign, at firſt, to take me with her 
but a day or two before ſhe ſet out for this 
ſeeing me look uneaſy, and obſervi that Hg 

Take courage, Marianne, ſaid ſhe, 5 you dead 
fo much my abſence, I won't be againſt your going 
with me, if I can prevail upon my brother to con- 
fent to it. I have a proſpect in view for you; and 
have dene thoughts of putting you to a tradeſwo- 
man, to teach you ſome buſineſs that you approve 
of; for it is time to think of doing ſomething. Our 
lives are precarious, we 2 therefore, to look 
forward to futurity as my brother and I 
live, we ſhall be — jr — to the utmoſt of 
our power, not to mention what we ſhall leave you 
when we die: but that will not be ſufficient to main- 
tain you; for we have not much to leave. ] don't 
believe the relation I am going to ſee is rich; and 
we ought to chuſe ſuch a ſtation for you as will be 
a ſettlement. 1 tell you this, my dear Marianne, be- 
cauſe you are now at years of diſcretion. And me- 
thinks, I would fain have the comfort, before I die, 
| of ſeeing you married to ſome honeſt man, or at 
leaſtin a wtuation that il not make our deaths fo 
| 2 enz 
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before you are provided for. I” 
> I was ſo touched with this diſcourſe, that 1 
id threw myſelf into her arms; II could not bear 
Il. the thought of loſing her without giving way to a 
n- ſudden tranſport of grief. I wept, nor could ſhe 
er reſtrain the painful pleaſure of ſympathizing with 
1d me, and accompanying me with her tears. 
n, At chat inſtant Mr. de Roſand came in, and looking 
us 
as 
he 
ve 
erz 


at me with an air bf benevolence, What is the mat- 
ter, ſiſter, ſaid he, I believe Marianne is crying 


ſation, and the deſign ſhe had to take me with her 
to Paris. With all my heart, returned he; but if 


ſhe ſtays there I fear I ſhall never ſee her more ; and 


y, this is a thought I have not yet learnt how to ſup- 
d, 9 I love the dear child moſt tenderly ; we have 
ad ad the care of her education, and have fpared no 
ng pains to fulfil the delightful, important taſk. Now I 
n- am grown old, and my grey heirs tell me I muſt not 
nd expect to live : but, O my dear Marianne, 

ro- dear child, how ſhall T be able to bid you à final 
ve adieu, and to part never to meet again in this world. 
Jur Noris could be more moving than his 
ok converſation :>——1 could make no other reply, 

d 1 but ſighs and tears, the natural "rhetoric of an 
of oppreſſed and afflicted heart. The good man 
you coming up to me, Marianne, faid he, you ſhall 
ins go with my ſiſter, ſince it is for your advantage, 
nt which I ought to prefer to every other conſideration. 
and But, my dear, never venture to do any thing 
be without our advice: and if my ſiſter cannot place 


be- you well at Paris, you ſhall return back with her, 
I wiLLnotrepeatall he ſaid to me before my de- 


— 


1 muſt be, if we are ſnatched away = 


3 
Upon this, ſhe told him the ſubject of our conyer- 
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eulars of my youth, haye no doubt tired you: 
are not very  intreing and beſides I long to c come 
to things of- greater conſequence. . I have many 
adventures to relate; and .I ought to have a 
High value for you, to oP me to enter upon a 


© hiſtory which ly fo I muſtſcribble 
| over a, great deal r; but I won't think of it, 

leſt my Sea eee the alarm: let us then 
proceed, and never mind t. 

Tus "thoughts of ſecing the world, of wing + 
mired, and converſing with men of wit and faſhion, 
filled my mind, and diſplayed my inward ſatisfaQion in 
. the vivacity of my countenance. - Blind to the mis- 
fortunes I was ſoon, to be involved in, I was impatient 
to 17 1 that ſafe, that innocent and peaceful dwell- 
Z 0 8 before we ſet out Sha pleaſure palled and 
_ hckened upon my mind, and theſe 1 ſatis- 

flactions rates; and and when prog wig our 
departurearrived k. ew dull, and could hardly re- 
frain from tears. What a ſtrange contradiction are 
we to ourſelves! We are frequently all gaity — 
mirth, when in a moment the ſcene ages, and 
grief and preſſing anxiety load our ſpirits. I could 
80 no cauſe for the a den I had hefors taſted: 
I ſigbed, and almoſt-without knowing what I did, 
- left the hurry my friends were in, we being almoſt 
ready to ſet out, and ſtept into the garden to indulge 


m r As I was walking down- 
br fie, 2 extended itſelf into the fields be- 
2 the garden, I heard the vicar call me; when 
ting from my rower, 1 toned aha and ſaw han 
| towards me. Where have you been, Mari- 
anne, faid he, as we met, the is ready: how- - 
ever, we may make them wait a little: then deſuing ü 
me to ſit. My dear child, reſumed he, thou art g 
ing ON: Thar al 1 they: 00 Ware 4 5 
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| tions. Theſe ualifiations will render thee truly 
cription but, oh, take care, that theſe charms are 


nor to love him ho is the moſt lovely of all bein 
May his goodneſs. furround thee; may he be 


- 


beart 8 full——1. am all tenderneſs, — 


ſeel the a eco of a father that is about to part 


with his only child. Indeed we have been to thee 
inſtead of parents. "Thy Pe has been my 


| greateſt pleaſure. And which, though I ſhould ne- 
ver ſee. thee more, I ſhall always think on with com- 


fort., © found thee early improye in r of 


virtue, and with delight embraced it How vaſt 
my fatizfadtion !—I haye e to e 
. know, chyſelf, bars taught thee to ſearch. thy own 


heart in Oe to form a juſt opinion of thy merit: 


value thy ſelf upon thy purit of ſoul and conſcious 


virtue; eſteem a tender heart, eaſily moved with the 
miſerics of others, and apt to take the impreſſion of 

their calamities, as a blefling infinitely preferable ro 
greateſt affluence without cheſe humane diſpoſi- 


u art, indeed, lovely beyond def- 


not a ſnare to thee : for if theſe exterior accompliſh- 


ments ſhould 8 to loſe thy pur ity of heart. 
and inward recti thou wilt have rea 


e for the want of moral goodneſs ; ſince, as T 
ve often told thee, and now repeat it, it is all 
that is worthy in man, all that is amiable in God 


himſelf, the petfeR pattern / of ſpotleſs purity and 


conſummate goodneſs. Never be 1 8 to 
thy obligations to the divine. being, 


Le in the ſlippery paths of y outh. When thou 
Soled.to change thy ftate, re the bes 


hy man, who loves thee enough to tell thee. 


t hun the flatterer ; and e all deteſt 


| * that would-rob der of thy Janocence... 
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to Win 
thou hadft been as deformed ; as thou art now lovely. 
Believe me, penances and auſterities can never com—ꝛ 
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6 Te Yi rtuous Olen. | 
T intreat . thee, my dear child, never to venture 


upon any thing, of moment without our advice; ; 
write often, but never forget to do it when you ſtand 


in need of our counſel. Adieu, my dear, dear Ma- 


ArTER a tender falute and many tears we part- 
ed, and endeavoured by a free and eaſy converſation 
to diſffipate' the gloom that ſo affectionate an inter- 
view had n ſoon grew chearful and 
_ agreeable company after a pleaſant journey, at 
laſt arrived at : but were obliged to paſs through 


| almoſt the whole city before we reached the” houſe 


of my dear friend's relation. 


v ſurpriſe at the ſight of this noiſy and populous 
_ town, at the multitude of the ſtreets, and the mag- 


_ nificence of the buildings, exceeds all deſcription. - 


It was to me the empire of the moon: I was no 
more myſelf: I ſtared at every thing with aſto- 


niſhment in my looks, but remembered nothing that 


_ I faw. owever the length of the city made 
me come to myſelf; and I began to enjoy, with a 
pleaſing fatisfaQtion, the objects of my amazement; 


| Ba to 90 nd myſelf in a ma ſo new, and fo dif- 


rent from my expectations. The air I breathed 
ſeemed to revive my ſpirits ; there was a kind of 
_ ſympathy between my ideas and the objects that 
preſented themſelves to my fight ; and I could not 
help imagining, that this vaſt crowd of varieties con- 
tained an inexhauſtible ſource of pleaſures hitherto 
untaſted. In ſhort, I 50 t every delight cen- 
"tered here in its hi ection. Pray, was“ 
the common eff of in inexperience, or a pr 
that here would lie my future ſcene of acti 

Ws found that the perſon we went 
about twenty-four hours before our arri 
was not all; every apartment of his hou. 
ad, and tho' he had ſeveral offices under 
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The Virtums Orphan. 17 
it was ſaid his debts far exceeded his eſtate. 
How they made it appear, I cannot ſay, for it has 
ſlipt 79 memory. All I know of it is, that we were 

to get admittance into his houſe, that all his 
effects were ſeized, and that after many debates in 
the compaſs of three months, we were at laſt con- 
vinced that there was not a penny to be aa jr her 


and that it was a pity he had not left more for the 


diſcharge of his debts. 51155 


Ha we not then made a fine journey of it? Mrs. 
de Roſand, however, behaved with prudence and 


moderation: ſhe was concerned indeed at our diſ- 


appointment, but it was purely on my account. She 


had flattered herſelf and me with the hopes, that this 


money would contribute to ſettle me in a ſtation, 
- which would be an 


ſupport” after their de- 
ceaſe. But alas! what misfortunes were about to 
befal me { the dear woman at this juncture was taken 
with a violent fever ; her illneſs increaſed daily, and 


hat at that time added to our perplexity was, that 
"the! off exhauſted, 


we brought with us was alm 


and Mr. de Roſand, who had nothing but his living 
to depend upon, could not ſupply us with any more 


without the greateſt difficulty, - Her ſickneſs over- 
whelmed us both with care; and was to me a moſt 
inſupportable affliction, What a moving ſight! 
How tender were the ſentiments of her heart! Ne- 
ver had ſhe ſhewn ſo much affection for me before |! 


for ſhe never had ſeen me in ſo deplorable, ſo wretch- 
ed a ſituation. Though almoſt ſuffocated with my 


grief, I dried up my tears, and interrupted her ſighs 


with a thouſand tender careſſes, the natural tranf- 


ports of a grateful afflicted heart. My foul over- 


Yowed with love and gratitude ; and I intreated her 
in the moſt melting language to lay aſide her concern 


for me, and conſult 2 preſervation of a life, 
which then appeared infinitely dearer to me than 
| my 
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followed by another fatal * this 
pious gent „was obliged to appear his 
ſuperiors, to vindicate hi from a charge of he- 


nothing was proved, except his having a fine collec- 


of a prieſt, who made uſeof hisgenerous wr 
ruin him, and get into his living. "The remem- 
_brance of theſe things brings tears into my eyes; 


and I am obliged, dear Madam, to break off, in or- 
| der to dic pate the too painful ideas which croud upon 


| tous minds, ſince they are perpetually tortured up- 
 forſook him, in ſpite of all the obligations of grati- 
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my own. I vit to Mr. de Roſand, and informed 
him of the melancholy news of his ſiſters illneſs, and 
the ſtraits to which we muſt ſoon. be reduced: but 
there are times when unſeen diſaſters fall upon us 
without intermiſſion; and we ate overwhelmed by 
a ſwift ſucceſſon of misfortunes... Thus it was at 
Preſent : for this gentleman, going to ſee one of his 
brother clergymen, ſix weeks after our departure, 
had the misfortune to fall from his horſe(a dangerous 
accident for an old man) and was not able to ſtir out 
of his bed, when he received my letter. This ed | 


reſy, which was preferred nit him ; and though 


tion of the works of the — kev 
div ines, he was obli ETD 
was he made a to 3 avarice 


his univerſal benevolence and love to mankind, to 


my mind. 


Tas earth ia ſurely an abode very foreign · to vir- 


on it. In this exigence many of his pretended friends 
tude. But a ſet of gentlemen of his acquaintance 
embraced this opportunity to ſhow their regard for 

bis diſtinguiſhed merit, by offering to contribute to 
his ſupport: and they further — he wouly 


make feof their houſes, till their intereſt ſhould ac- i | 


commodate his a ng rr 1. e in 
tis . Ration... + * IN 
Wo 
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 W x almoſt deſpaired of the ſiſter a recovery, hen 
we heard this news from the brother At read- 
ing the letter ſhe gave a loud ſhriek and fainted ; 
7 8 I, drowned in tears, ran to give her my aſſiſt- 
| She came to herſelf, but did not ſhed a tear. 
| ine that moment I obſetved i in her a couragious 
N reſignation to the divine will; her heart was compoſ- 
ed and ſteady; the uneaſy fondneſs ſhe before had 
F expreſſed for me, became inſtantly a a virtuous ten- 
FA derneſs, which reſigned me into his hands, who can 
make the moſt melancholy events ſubſervient to bur 
happineſs. When ſhe was come to herſelf and we 
were alone, ſhe called me to her with a faint voice, 
* making me ſit upon the bed, told me ſhe deſired 

to ſpeak to. me. Give me leave, my friend, to re- 
Kte here a part of her diſcourſe, the remenibrance 
of which is till neee eee 
words ſhe ſpoke. 

My dear Matianne,. faid he, 1 3 more a « 
brother, for though he is not dead to the world, to 
Tribute . di Seren ee e e pact. 
tribute to * ves: ry part 
ſhall ſoon be no more. I have plated. my 
Jon a better world. But in what circumſtances do 
J leave thee ? Oh how diſtracting is the thought! how 
many che cares in which thou wilt be involved f — 


= it is Der- enn. under the i 
I 


P 


The, i it may wh — fit may carry me 
off. I dare not give thee: the reſt of my! money; thy 
ouch and artleſs innocence will render thee eaſily de- 
ceived, I will put it in the hands of the monk, who 
viſits me, and deſie him-to diſpoſe of it to thy ad- 
fe: PvE: He amen If be does not come 
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to ſee me to-day, thou ſhalt ſeek him to-morrow, 
that I may ſpeak to him. After this ſingle precau- 
| tion, I have only one thing to. recommend to thee, 
which is to be ever inflexibly virtuous and honeſt. 
| Conſtantly remember thy education, and be aſſured 
| thou ſhalt poſſeſs the richeſt, the nobleſt treaſure that 
, can be left thee ; the riches of the mind, the proper 
happineſs of a reaſonable being. A pleaſure of 
the ſame nature with that of angels, and all the bleſt 
4 above. Tis true, my dear child, it will not prevent 
[ thy wanting the comforts of this life ; nor 8. 5 
| ing reduced to great ſtraits even to ſupport it. Tho 
N it is not improbable, but that God will reward thee 
b here. Virtuous minds are ſcarce; but thoſe 
= who eſteem virtue are not; for there are a thouſand 
occaſions in life, wherein we need the affiſtance of 
the upright. If a man marries an honeſt and pru- 
dent, tho* a poor woman, no diſhonour attends his 
choice: but tho“ ſhe be beautiful, rich, and of no- 
ble deſcent, and yet deſtitute of virtue, ſhame will 
be the portion ſhe brings to her huſband. Men will 
always be of this mind. The love of virtue is natu- 
ral to them. It amiable, even to thoſe who 
| have not reſolution to embrace it. Beſides it' fills 
the heart with comfort, and an inward fatisfaCtion 
it is the ſweeteſt repaſt to thoſe who live in indigence 
and want; a repaſt more exquiſite than all the luxu- 
ries of the epicure. But the diſtreſſes of this life 
are but ſhort ] the ſcene my dear, will ſoon change, 
when oppreſſed virtue will appear triumphant 
When immortal glories and unfading delight will re- 
compenſe its painful ſufferings !— corners of 
virtue, who boaſt of their conqueſts, alwayscondemn 
the women they ſeduce : take advantage .of 
their weakneſs ; degrade, deſpiſe, and abandon them 
to reproach and miſery.———It is only for want of 
reflection that any woman grows lewd I the height 
| | | of 
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of folly and madneſs ! It will not bear a moment's 
thought to chuſe, whether we would get rid of po- 
verty, at the ſevere rate of loſing the tranquillity of 
our minds; and the delightful expectations of endleſs, 
unfading happineſs at the ſevere rate of being deſ- 


piſed At the ſevere rate fte l= oned 
here to contempt and miſery, and hereafter deprived 
of. 5 


HERE ſhe began to faulter, unable to finiſh the 
reſt. You are curious to know what anſwer I made; 
Indeed I could make none --— — I was not able to 
utter a word ; her diſcourſe and the thoughts of her 
death rendered me ſpeechleſs, and had ſwallowed 
all the faculties of my ſoul : I preſſed her hand with 
eagerneſs between mine, and kifled it a thouſand 
times, whilſt my eyes ſtreamed with inceſlant tears. 
However, I loſt not a ſyllable of what ſhe ſaid, for 
it made ſuch an impreſſion upon my mind, that, I 
believe, I have repeated it word for word. | 


I MvsT now come to the uſe I made of it. How 


many follies have I to relate! How ſeldom are we 
wiſe till there is ſcarcely any merit in being ſo! 
Why do we ſay, that a perſon is at years of diſcre- 
tion, when it is rather the age of madneſs and folly? 
How improper the expreſſion ! for when firſt we 
enjoy our reaſon, .it is a beautiful jewel often looked 
at, and much valued, but of little uſe; and its fine 
luſtre is thought enly fit to be admired. 

I BEG, Madam, you would bear with theſe tran- 
ſient reflections; for I ſhall always take the liberty 


to introduce them, ſince the ny follies I have been 


guilty of, give me a right to make uſe of them, as 
they are the product of my own experience, 
Now let us proceed. 


As Mrs. de Rofand had told me, that ſhe appre- 


1 


that ni 


hended the next fainting fit would W her off, 1 


was too much concerned to go to 


> 
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and, therefore, ſat up with her. She ſlept pretty 
well till two in the morning, when I heard her groan. 

J ran to her bed; I ſpoke to her; but ſhe was no 
longer in a condition to anſwer me : ſhe took hold of 
my band, and ſeemed expiring witha tender ſmile 
upon her countenance. Grief now took the entire 
poſſeſſion of my heart; the terror and anguiſh of 
my mind ſoon deprived me of my ſenſes, and I had 
a- momentary reſpite from the agony in Which I was 
involved: but my reflection, and ay miſery return- 
ed together. Methought the world was a deſart, 
wherein I was left alone. I then found how ten- 
-derly I loved her, and recollected how affectionately 
ſhe had loved me. Every diſtreſſing circumſtance 
was painted on my heart in ſuch lively colours, that 
F was almoſt diſtracted. O how much grief can 
enter into the human breaſt ! how vaſt our capacity 
for miſery ! and how great our ſenſibility ! 

My cries and lamentations awoke the family. 
The landlord and his wife knocked at our chamber 
door. I opened it without knowing what I 
did. They ſpoke to me; but my tears and 
ſighs were the only anſwer I could make. They ſoon 
knew the cauſe of my affliction, and went to ſuccour, 
if poſſible, the dear expiring woman. She lay mo- 
tionleſs, and, diſtreſſing thought! who knows but ſhe 
was already gone! However, half an hour after, they 
were poſitive ſhe was dead. "The ſervants came up 
with hurry and clamour. I fainted again, and was 
carried into the next room without perceiving it. 
When J came to myſelf, as if aſtonif ed with the 
exceſs of my miſery, my tears ceaſed flowing, and 
J was denied the ſweet conſolation of venting my 
grief, and by thoſe friendly drops aſſuaging the an:; 
guiſh of my burſting, tortured heart. But I need 
not deſcribe my condition: you may more _ 

form an idea of this diſmal fiewztion, dan I expreſs 


it: 


J. 
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it: beſides the recital fills me with an inſupportable 


melancholy, and, on this account, I chuſe to break 
off. | | ; 


PitrLoadriny 13 of ade tries when we are 
preſſed with ſuch terrible afflictions. Whilſt our 


minds are ſerene and undiſturbed, we reaſon upon 


the virtue of patience, and the government of our 
paſſions: - we applaud: our all-powerful arguments, 
and think them capable of maſtering and controlling 
the bittereſt afflictions. But when we are borne 
down by ſuch violent, ſuch terrible calamities ; when 
we have loſt all that is dear, all that makes life de- 
firable, how can we ſupport the ſhock? we have 
not even the inclination to make head againſt the 
torrent of our ſorrows : we do not ſo muchas ſtrug- 


gle, or catch at the help that offers; but give up all 


command of ourſelves, and are carried away by the 
violence of the ſtream, without once attempting to 
ſtand our ground. They who would give us a pic- 
ture of human nature, very often deſcribe what we 
ſhould be, rather than what we are. Like the wri- 
ters of romances, who, fond of every thing mar- 
vellous, neglect nature, and deſcribe their hero as 
wanting even the foibles which we are unavoidably 
liable to; for a perfect character is a very unnatural 
one: and, whatever theſe viſionaries may think, 
thoſe who ſpeak from their own experience are more 
likely to teach us the knowledge of our ſelves than 
the dreams of theſe noveliſts. But to return. 
Now was J left alone, with no other guide than 
the experience of a girl of about fifteen. - As Mrs. 
de Roſand had called me her niece, the perſons of 
the houſe gave me a verbal account of every thi 
they pretended was found about her: which would 
not have required a more formal proceeding, had 
they given me up the whole: but a part of the linnen 
was ſtolen, and ſome trifles ; beſides from W 


\* 
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dred livres, which I knew Mrs. de Roſand had left 
me, they had the conſcience to take half. I com- 
plained, indeed, but in ſuch mild terms, that it a- 
vailed no more than my ſilence would have done. 
My grief made me inſenſible of every thing elſe: 
and as J had no friend, as I was deſtitute of the 
conſolation of any one to comfort me, and concern 
himſelf with my affairs, I had no regard to them my 
ſelf. This turn of mind put me into a ſtate reſem- 
bling tranquility : but, alas ! how lamentable is ſuch 
a ſeeming calmneſs ! indeed, the greateſt tranſports 
of rage and deſpair are leſs to be pitied. 

EvEeRy one of the family ſeemed to intereſt them- 
ſelves in my misfortunes ; eſpecially the landlord 
and his wife, who came, with a diſſembled com- 
paſſion, to conſole me under a diſtreſs of which they 
had made their advantage: a ſort of people the 
world ſwarms with; for, generally, none expreſs a 
greater deſire of alleviating our troubles, than thoſe 
who cauſe, or get any thing by them. 

I coNsEN ED they ſhoald ſell Mrs. de Roſand's 
cloaths for me, for which they gave me what they 
thought proper, and it was about a fortnight ſince 
my dear aunt, as they called her (but I would fain 
term her my dear mother, or rather my only friend, 
ſince there is no title but muſt yield to that; nor 
heart more tender, nor more unſhaken, than one 
inſpired by a true and ſolid friendſhip :)-it was about 
: rg; I ſay, ſince my deareſt friend died, which 

paſſed in her lodging without knowing or caring 

- what would bb. me ; when the monk, whom 
J have already mentioned, came again to ſee how 
Mrs. de Roſand did. He was very ſorry to hear ſhe 
was dead; and as I was ſenſible he was the only man 
my dear friend had thought proper to intruſt with 
the ſecret of my birth; I could not help feeling a 
kind of ſecret ſatisfaction on ſeeing him come 5 1 
[hs | E 
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" He was touched with my misfortunes; the little 

care I took of myſelf in theſe heavy af tions moved 

- him extremely. He addreſſed himſelf to me in a 
. very affecting manner, and ſet before me the dan- 
8 gers J ran in ſtaying in that houſe alone, and with- 
e out a friend to own or adviſe me: he told me it was 
n a ſituation that expoſed me to their artifices, who 
y might make an advantage cf my 1 , my beauty, 
— and inexperience. In ſhort, he let me know, that, 
h ſtupid with my grief, I had ſlept on the brink of a 
ts precipice, blind to the dangers that ought to have 

terrified me and employed all my thoughts. 

1- His diſcourſe had its defired effect; it rouzed me 
d from my lethargy of thought: I fav my danger, 
1- and trembled to think what would become of 
y me. This: inquietude raiſed a theuſand terrors 
* in my mind. Where ſhall I go? faid I, all in 
A tears: no ſoul on earth knows me: I am related 
ſe to no one living: to whom ſhall J apply for help? 
or whois obliged to aſſiſt me? what ſhall I do when 


x 
r . mrs 919 nc, 


— 
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I's I leave this houſe ? my money will not laſt long; 
ey beſides, it may be taken from me, and this is the 
ce firſt time T ever had a ſum to ſpend, 

in Tux good monk did not know what to anſwer. 
1d, Methought I was become a burthen to him; and 
or theſe are a fort of people, who, when they have 
ne once given you their advice, have done all they are 
ut able to do. To return into the country would have 


ich been a folly; I could have no afylum there: my dear 
ing friend Mr. deRoſand had ſent us all his money, which 


om we received with his laſt letter, and had nothing to 
ov do but to drag out a tedious life in dependance. 
ſhe There was then no reſource on that ſide; and, in- 
nan deed, my perplexity and terror almoſt made me 
rith diſtracted — 

g 2 Ar laſt the monk; Alte having melde his inven- 
ton n e een * gentleman, who 
18g Vor. I; C ee 
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was, he ſaid, entirely devoted to good works, and 
to whom he promiſed to recommend me the next 
day. But the next day would not do- I could 
not ſupport. the thought of ſtaying any longer 
I wept I lamented my condition Hie 
offered to go I held him faſt I threw 
myſelf at his feet I intreated him to take me 
with him immediately could not bear the 
thought of his going without me. Oh! caſt me 
not into deſpair , ſaid I : what would you have me 
do here? They have already taken from me ſome 
of my money; to-night they will take the reſt 
they may convey me away-———Mmy honour 
and life are at ſtake Ta every thing 
——— be aſſured, I can never have a moment's 
repoſe here I will fly at all hazards : and, if 
you I indeed my friend, would not this afflict 
ou 
x TE monk was terribly embarraſſed, and finding 
he could not get rid of me, pauſed for a moment, 
and then calling for a pen and ink, wrote to. the 
gentleman he had juſt mentioned. He read the let- 
ter to me. It was wrote in the moſt prt ſſing man- 
ner, and he conjured him by all the obligations of 
religion, to haſten to us with ſpeed . — God, 
ſaid he, has reſerved for you an act of charity the 
moſt precious, the moſt meritorious, and the moſt 
acceptable in his ſight, of any you ever did in your 
life. And to excite him more effectually, he men- 
tioned my ſex, my age and beauty, With the fatal 
conſequences they might poſſibly produce, either 
from my own weakneſs, or the wickedneſs of o- 
thers. a | 
Wu the letter was ſealed up, he ſent it as di- 
reed ; and won we Ta for an anſwer, 1 kept 
the monk in ſight, being fully reſolxed not to lie that 
night in the houſe, I cannot tell-you what it 1 
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I apprehended, nor what was the reaſon my fears 
were ſo great. All I know of it is, that I took no- 
tice of my landlord's face, which I had not obſerv- 
ed till then, and in his aſpe& I read the moſt 
terrible things. That of his wife methought was 
ſurly and gloomy, and even the ſervants had the 
look of villains. In ſhort, every countenance there 
made me tremble. The moſt terrible ideas crowd- 
ed into my mind, and I could not think of ſtaying, 
without thinking too of daggers, aſſaſſinations, ro 
beries, being purſued and inſulted by villains ; whilſt 
my blood froze at the dangers which my fancy paint- 
ed to me: for whenever we ſet our imagination to 
work on ſuch gloomy ſcenes, our own ideas readily 
furniſh us with a variety of horrors, and all that is 
dreadful immediately appears in its moſt form idable 
terrors. | 

I was amuſing the monk with theſe black and 
melancholy thoughts, when the man, whom we had 
ſent with the letter, returned, and told us, that the 
gentleman's coach was waiting for us below; 


for he could neither write, nor come himſelf, be- 


cauſe he was engaged in buſineſs when he received 
it. I packed up my cloaths, and made haſte to 
ſave my life. I ordered my dreaded landlord and 
landlady to be called, and inſtantly diſcharged what 
was due. And, in reality, their looks were not 


the moſt engaging, and imagination had little to 


do to render them perfectly diſagreeable. This, 
however, is certain, that I have remembered their 
faces ever ſince, Methinks I ſee them ſtill, and 
could even draw their pictures. have, I be- 
lieve, known ſome honeſt men, whom I have been 
at firſt ſight prejudiced againſt, only becauſe the 
2 of their countenances ſeemed to reſemble 
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IvEN r into the coach with the monk, and we 
ſoon arrived at the gentleman's houſe. He was be- 
tween fifty and fixty, yet ſufficiently genteel, wy 
rich, and of a mild but grave countenance, whact 
was predominant over a good complection, and a 

happy plight of body. He gave us a kind and free 
reception without compliment, or any other cere- 
mony than embracing the monk; and then caſt- 
ing his eyes upon me, deſired us both to fit 

My heart fluttered ; I was extremely embarraſſ- 
ed and diſconcerted, and ſo out of countenance, 
that I durſt not even lift up my eyes: Come, faid 
the gentleman, taking the monk by the hand, and 
preſſing it with an air of devotion and reverence, 
come, ict us ſee what is to be done for this poor 
-unhappy girl; pray, Sir, relate more particularly 
her hiſtory. He inſtantly obeyed. Which done, 
the gentleman reſumed: How ſtrange are her ad- 
-ventures ! how dreadful her ſituation! You were 
-much in the right, father, continued he, when 
you told me I could not do a more meritorious ac- 
tion, than ſerving this unfortunate young  crea- 
ture: J am of the fame opinion: and think too 
that ſhe has a thouſand times more need of help than 
any other of her ſexy. =I am obliged to you for 
-having pitched on me for that purpoſe. I bleſs 
-the happy moment in which you were inſpired with 
the reſolution of informing me of her ſituation and 
misfortunes ; for I am ſenſibly touched with your 
narration. ———But let us confider what method 
we muſt take to extricate her out of her troubles. 
"How old are you, child? added he, with an affec- 
*tionate look. At this queſtion I could only ſigh, 
being unable to make any anſwer. After a ſhort 
Pauſe, he reſumed, don't afflièt yourſelf; take 
 Equrage ; I deſire nothing more than to ſerve or 
ef n od, 
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God, the ſovereign lord of all we enjoy, demands 
that we ſhould ſupply the neceſſitous, and feed the 
poor with the ſubſtance he has given us : tellme then,- 
how old you are. I am about ſixteen, Sir, faid. 
I. Really, reſumed he, turning towards the fa- 
ther, one would be apt to think her older : at firſt 
ſight one can't help obſerving ſomething to her ad- 
vantage; the natural innocence and expreſſive ſim- 
plicity of her countenance, give me a good opinion 
of the purity of her heart; and even bew ſhe is of 
noble extraction. But indeed her misfortunes 
are very great. How impenetrable are the deſigns 
of providence ! But let us now mind the main affair, 
continued he; as you have no fortune, we muſt know 
what ſort of employment you chuſe. Pray, had 
your deceaſed, friend taken no reſolution on that 
head? She had, faid I, an intention of putting me 
out to learn ſome trade. Very well, replied he, I 
approve of her deſign : but do you likewiſe approve 
of it yourſelf ; ſpeak freely: there are, perhaps, 
many things which may be more agreeable to you. 
For inſtance, I have a ſiſter, that is rich and of a 
ſweet | diſpoſition, who has jult toft a ſervant, 
whom ſhe had a great eſteem for, and who, 
doubtleſs, if ſhe had lived with her till her death, 
would have left her ſomething conſiderable. - If 
you are willing to go to ſervice, Iam' ſure my ſiſter 
will receive you with pleaſure. in | 
T ulis propoſal made me bluſh : Alas ! Sir, ſaid 
I, tho” I am deſtitute of every thing, and tho' I 
don't know to whom I owe my birth, methinks I 
would chuſe to die, rather than to live with any 
body in ſo mean an employ ; ſince, if my parents 
were alive, to all appearance I ſhould have do- 
meſticks of my own, inſtead of being one myſelf. 


Liberty is one of the greateſt bleſſings that 


heaven can beſtow: a bleſſing that appears to ine in⸗ 
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finitely dearer than life itſelf. My grief and 
confuſion here forced me to ſtop and wipe my eyes, 
and give way toa paſſion too violent to be reſtrained : 
however, I endeavoured to compoſe myſelf ; and 
with a melancholy air, refumed, interrupted with 
ſighs ; Since I am obliged to work for my bread, 1 
ſhall always prefer the meaneſt employment, pro- 
vided I can be free, to the condition you propoſe, 
even tho* I ſhould make my fortune by it. My 
dear, ſaid he, don't afflict yourſelf, I approve of 
your thoughts ; and am glad to find your ſentiments 
are not depreſſed with your circumſtances, and that 
in ſpite of all your aMiAions, you retain an elevation 
of mind, which raiſes you above them. A little of 
this ſort of pride may be diſpenſed with, but you 
ought not to carry it too far: if you do, it will be 
very unreaſonable. Let the conjectures of your be- 
ing born of noble parents be ever ſo probable, it 
will give you no eſtate, and you ought to regulate 
yourſelf according to that. Conſider you have 
nothing-——But, however, we ſhall follow the 
views of your departed friend. is true it 
will coſt more, becauſe your board muſt be paid for, 
hut no matter, you muſt be provided for this 
very day. I will take you to my linnen-draper, and 
there I know you will be welcome. Now are you 
ſatisfied ? Yes, Sir, ſaid I, and never will forget 
your goodneſs. Be ſure you make your advantage 
of it, ſaid the monk, who had hitherto been ſilent, 
and let your conduct recompence this gentleman 
for the care his piety induces him to take of you. I 
fear, replied he, in a devout and ſcrupulous tone, I 
ſhall have no merit in aſſiſting her, I am ſo much 
affected with her misfortunes. Then riſing up; 
Don't let us loſe time, continued he, it grows late: 
let us go to the gentlewoman I have mentioned. 
For you, father, you may retire, I ſhall give you 
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a good account of the truſt you have committed to 
my charge. Upon this the monk left us. I thank- 
ed him for his recommendation with atimorous yoice; 
for I was extremely troubled. And my benefactor 
and I ſtept into the coach. 

I wrsn I could tell you all that paſſed in my mind, 
and how much I was affected with this converſation, 
of which I have told you but a very ſmall part ; for 
it was filled up with many other diſagreeable and 
mortifying hints. It may not be improper, how- 
ever, to tell you, that, young as I was, my temper 
was a little lofty. I had been educated with ſuch 
a tender indulgence, and had been always treated 
with ſuch refed, that a converſation of this kind 
was extremely ſhocking. The favours we receive 
from ſome men, are accompanied with ſuch an ill 
grace, as render them extremely mortifying. They 
had ſifted my miſery for an hour together. And 
the converfation ran upon nothing, but the 
compaſſion with which I infpired them; the. great me- 
rit it was to relieve me ; and that religion demand- 
ed their care of me, as the greateſt object of pity, 
and the "moſt forlorn and wretched creature 
living. At laſt followed a croud of proud, tho 
ſeeming charitable refleQions, and all the airs of 
perſons puffed up with an oftentatious affectation of 
ſuperior piety. Never did charity dreſs its melan- 
choly duties in fo ſtately a garb. I was overwhelmed 
with ſhame ; and all that Klebe, which is inſepa- 
rable from the human heart, ſeemed expiring, — 


How grating is this kind of behaviour to an inge- 


nuous mind] What ſeyerer miſery can befal us than 
to be forced to depend on the help of ſuch perſons, 


whoſe tender mercies are cruelty ? Is that charity 


which does not ſympathize with the miſerable ? Is 


one COPY, iN begins with trampling upon our 
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ſelf- love, and never relieves the ſoul till it has wound- 
ed it im the tendereſt part? A pretty virtue indeed, 
which throwys into deſpair thoſe who are the objects 
cf it! O how unlike that goodneſs they pretend to 


practice] how ſublime, how tranſporting is the 


pleaſure of eaſing the aching heart] of diffuſing 
tranquility and joy through the tortured anxious 
ſoul ! for can we help ſympathizing in the delight 
which we ourſelves inſpire? But how vaſtly are 
they miſtaken, who applaud themſelves , who ſtrut 
and fwell with their imagined liberality, who make 
a boaſted ſhew- of a few of the external acts of 


_ charity, without a principle of benevolence rooted 


in the heart! I would ſay to theſe pretenders to 
this virtue, when you ſo unmercifully inſiſt on a 
particular enumeration of all my miſeries ; when 
you bring me face to face with the whole group of 
my misfortunes, of themſelves almoſt inſupportable 
when the ceremonial of your queſtions, or rather of 
your burthenſome examination, precedes the aſſiſ- 


| tance you are pleaſed to afford me; do you call 


that charity? I ſay, it is a behaviour brutal, 'barba; 
rous and uncharitable, and cannot be the reſult of 


. 


any generous ſentiment, : 15 8.7 aj we 

I HAVE now done. Let ſuch as need the infor- 
mation, make a good uſe of this leſſon. They 
may be ſure it comes in good part, ſince I ſpeak 
from my own experiengce. | 

To return, I was in the coach going to the 
draper's with this gentleman. I remember he was 
much more inquiktive as. we went, than he had 
been before the monk; and that I anſwered him 
in a voice low and ſorrowful, and was under ſuch 
reſtraint, that I durſt not move a limb: like a ten- 
der plant blaſted by the rude north win, I was 


ſhrunk up, and ſeemed to take no room in the 


coach. However, in ſpight of the melancholy in 
9 which 
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which I was involved, I was aſtoniſhed at theſ ubjects 
he entertained me with; methought his conver- 
ſation was very odd, that he ſoftened and grew 
mild of a ſudden, and  inftantly became more 
fawning than zealous, more - generous than 
charitable. In ſhort, he was entirely chang- 


I am ſorry to ſee you, my dear, under ſuch reſ- 
traint, ſaid he, I can't bear to have you fo reſerved ;' 
ſince, if you indulge. it, it will ſoon grow into an 
averſion to me, tho* I am wholly at your ſervice.” 
Our converſation with this monk has, no doubt, 
diſconcerted you. "Theſe ſort of people have a rough 
harſh way of expreſſing themſelves, and we are 
ſometimes forced to imitate them: but I have natu- 
rally a tender heart, and wiſh you would look upon 
me as your friend, and as a man who intereſts him 
ſelf in your affairs, and entreats you would repoſean 
entire confidence in him. Do you hear?” the only 
right I claim, is to give you, when you need it, a 
little friendly advice; which, I hope, will not keep 
vou at any diſtance. Suppoſe, for example, I ſhould 
tell you, that you are young and handſome ; and 
that theſe two fine endowments will expoſe you to 
the artifices of the firſt giddy brained young fel-" 
low that ſees you; and that it would be very wrong 
to hearken to his impertinence, becauſe it could be 
of no ſervice to you, and would not deſerve your 
attention. Let your views be only how to raiſe 
your fortune; and neglect nothing that will contri- 
bute to this great deſign. I know very well, that 
the fair, at your age, are delighted with the 
thoughts of charming every beholder. I don't doubt 
but you will be univerſally admired, whether: you 
endeavour to make conqueſts or not: but never 
make it your buſineſs. to pleaſe every body :. t 
wall find a thouſand pert little fellows, | whomyaugy 
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ſituation obliges you not to mind. What I tell ,yoU 
I'll aſſure you, does not proceed from an exceſs 
ſeverity in me, continued he with a fawning ſmile, 
at the ſame time taking me with a free air by the- 
hand. No, Sir, faid I. Then obſerving I had 
no gloves, I will buy you ſome, faid he, they pre- 
ſerve the hands, and that is worth minding, when 
they happen to be ſo perfectly lovely. Upon which 
he bid the coachman ſtop, and bought ſeveral pair 
for me, which I tried on with his aſſiſtance; for he 
would, by all means, help me. I let him do it, 
tho? I bluſh'd at my obedience without known 
why. I was unaccountably uneaſy, and doubt 
what this might ſignify, 55 

IuENT IO all theſe little particulars, Madam, 
becauſe they really are not ſo inſignificant as may 
be thought at firſt ſight. | 
WVꝭ arrived at laſt at the draper's, who ſeemed 
to me a good ſort of a woman, and who received 
me on terms, which were ſoon ſettled and agreed 
on for my board. If I remember well, he talked 
to her a good while in private ; but I then appre- 
hended nothing: I did not think my ſelf ſo nearly 
concerned, as perhaps I was. When he went away, 
he ſaid he would return and pay us a viſit in a few 
days, and recommended me very earneſtly to the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, who, after he was gone, 
ſhewed me a little chamber, where I put my 
cloaths, and where I was to lie with another 
woman. | 

I uus; for the fake ef the acquaint 

with the name of this tradeſwoman; ſhe was called 
Mrs. du Tour; ſhe was a widow, and did not ſeem 
to be above thirty. She was pretty fat, and ſeem'd 
at firſt ſight, to be the beſt natured creature in the 
world. Her family conſiſted of a pretty _— 
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a maid, and ene Mrs, Toinon her journey- wo- 


Hap I fallen from ſome ſuperior region, I could 
not have been more chagrined than I was at my pre- 


ſent ſituation. Perſons whoſe ſentiments are deli- 
cate, are ſooner caſt down than others; their hearts 


are more ſenſible, their ſouls more tender than the 
reſt of the world : and thoſe humane diſpoſitions, 
that make them more ſenſible of the ſuperior, the 
God-like pleaſure of doing good, here add an em- 
phaſis to every miſery. A kind of ſtupid melancho- 
ly hangs upon their ſpirits ; and with this melan- 
choly was I ſeized, which ſpread a conſtant gloom 
over my countenance. 

Ms. du Tour did all ſhe was able to diſperſe 
this cloud from my brow. Come, come, Mrs. 
Marianne, faid ſhe, (for ſhe had ask'd my name) 


don't be ſo mollonchalh, you are with very ay x 8 
ee folks 


tured people, I'll aſſure you; I love to 
chearful and merry. Prithee, my girl, tell me 
what ails you? don't you like our company? for 


my part, I no ſooner ſaw you, than Ftook a faney--- 


to you, Odsbobs, if you ſpoil that pretty face with 
crying ſo, you'll never get a huſband. There is 
our Toinon, eontinued ſhe, (pointing to her on 
the other fide the table) ſhe is a very good girl : you 
muſt get acquainted with her: her company, I 
hope, will divert you. O lay ! Madam, re- 
joined the ſhop-maid, miſs and I ſhall be pure com 
pany : I'll divert her, I warrant you; for re'ly, I 
don't love to ſee folks look uneaſy.,———This was 
the converſation at ſupper ; to which made no an- 


ſwer, but an inclination of my head, and a look, 


which ſufficicatly expreſſed my acknowledgment : 
except ſometimes. I had courage enough to tell them, 
they were. very kind; tho*.I thought my ſelf outof. 
my true ſphere, and born for quite other company. 
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Their blunt vulgar freedom appeared very diſagree- 
able to me; and their language was a kind of jargon, 
whoſe harſhneſs offended the too great niceneſs of 
my ears. I was already perſuaded, that in the po- 
lite world there was ſomething ſuperior to this, 
and adapted, in ſome meaſure, to fill up the loſs 
of my generous benefactors, Mr. de Roſand and 
his dear ſiſter. I ſighed after the pleaſure of a con- 
verſation intirely unknown to me, and ſuitable to 
my own ideas; ſome fellow mind, capable of all 
that delicacy of ſentiment, which I perceived in my 
own thoughts; of eaſing my heart, by bearing a 


6 part in my grief; and by the charms of friendſhip 


and virtue capable of teaching me to conquer my 
inward gloom and ſettled diſcontent. ' | 

Bor how ſtrange are the whimſies that ſometimes 
poſſeſs our minds] tho* I knew not where to look 
for this relief, and could not fix upon any perſon: 
whoſe ſoul I thought refined enough to reliſh my 
ſentiments and ſhare my heart: tho' I had ſcarce 
ſeen the ſtreets of Paris, yet I could not help ob- 
ſerving the number of the coaches, and the ſplendid 


- -oftentation of grandeur which appeared amongſt the 


great. I imagined that this new world ſeemed not 
altogether unknown to me, and that I ſhould here 
find what 1 ſo ardently longed for; and methought 
there was within me a natural inclination which 
wanted only theſe objects to exert itſelf upon: ſo 
that when I ſaw them, it was juſt as if I had met 
with ſomething I look d for. 


Lov' L eaſily judge, Madam, that wich theſe 


diſpoſitions, how chimerical ſoever they appear, 


Mrs. du Tour and Toinon muſt be very diſagreable 


compe nions ſor me. To give you a defcription- of 
the latter, I muſt inform you ſhe was a girl that had 
a high opinion of her on merit, and no ſmall ftock 
ef affectation: as to her ſtature ſhe was 9 
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and held up her head with ſo remarkable an air, as 
ſnewed ſhe was afraid of Tooling any part of ber 


height, which ſhe looked upon as a great perfection; 


but when engaged in diſcourſe, ſhe confirmed what 
ſhe ſaid with ſuch an affeCted and ridiculous toſs, 
that you would almoſt have been in pain for her 
neck. She was extremely expert at lier buſineſs, 
and handled her, goods. with all the judgment and 
addreſs. imaginable, in which her whole ſoul was 
employed: for her wit was no longer than her 
ell. | Ser i Oni 

For my part, I was ſo aukward in theſe things 
that I provoked her every moment. You would 


have ſmiled to fee with what an air of conceitedneſs 
and pride ſhe reprimanded. me, and blamed my 


want of dexterity. But the beſt of the jeſt was, that 


generally ber corrections made me ſtil moreaukward, 


cauſe they increaſed; my diſguſt. We lay in the 
ſame room, as I have already told you; and there 
ſhe uſed to give me leſſons how to gain preferment 
as ſhe called it. Then followed the hiſtory of her 
family, their circumſtances, their characters, and 


what they gave her laſt year for her new-year's:- gift. 


Then ſhe mentioned her lover, a genteel accom- 
pliſhed youth tobe ſure, and that I mighthave an 
opportunity of ſeeing his merit, I ſhould take a 
walk with them both; to which, without envy- 
ing her happineſs, I readily conſented, Nor were 


the foibles of Mrs. du Four forgot, her lover would 


already have married her, if he had bzen rich 
enough to ſatify her vauity, which was the only ob- 
ſtacle; he ſaw her every day, and was always a 


welcome gueſt, — Tis only to divert you that 


I mention theſe trifling particulars, if they tire you, 
FPV 
Van, de Climal (for that was the gentleman's 


name who brought me to Mis. du. Tour's) had not 
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left me above three or four days, before he came ts 
ſee me: I was then in our room with Mrs, Toinon, 
who was buſy ſhewing me her fine cloaths ; and 
who, out of complaiſance, left the room as ſoon 
as he entered. Well, how does my angel, ſaid he? 
I flatter my ſelf you like your fituation, I hope, 
Sir, anſwered I, I ſhall like it better when I am be- 
come more uſed to it. I ſhould be glad, returned 
he, to ſee you contented and happy; for I love you, 
my dear, with all my heart. The firſt moment I 
ſaw you I was tranſported with pleaſure, and ſhall 
give you all the proofs of my tenderneſs that lie in 


my power, Poor child, what delight ſhall I take 


in ſerving thee ! but I muſt have your friendſhip 
in return I ſhould be very ungrateful Sir, cried 
I, not to have a real friendſhip for you. No, 
no, returned he, it is not for want of pratitude 
that you don't love me ; but becauſe you won't 
take the freedom with me I could wiſh——- 
I am too ſenſible ſaid I of the reſpect I owe you, to 
——— Nay, faid he, it is uncertain whether you owe me 
any, ſince we don't know who you are. But, Mari- 
anne, continued he, taking my hand, which he 
gently ſqueezed ; can't you be a little more familiar 
with one who loves like me? You ſhould lay open 
all your foul to ſuch a friend ; tell him your moſt 
ſecret thoughts ; hide none of your inclinations, and 
be always to ſee and converſe with him 
Is this too much for me to expect? ſure it is not. 
I inſiſt upon it, that you ſhall make me your con- 


- fidante, and that you throw off all reſerve; or elſe 


I am afraid we ſhall quarrel. But, hark ye, con- 
tinued he, putting his hand in his pocket, I had 
like to have forgot to give yu ſome money; here 
are a few Lewis d'ors. At I refuſed them, tell- 


ing him I did not want money; I had not yet ſpent 


what Mrs. de Roſand had le me; but ——_ | 
| | eſs 
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leſs he forced me to accept them, in ſpite of all 
my reſolutions to the contrary : but I could not re- 


ceive them without confuſion ;3 and a mixture of 

ſhame and humility was, I dare ſay, viſible in my 

behaviour. But it was not for me, with all my 

ſock of pride, to refuſe them, from a gentleman 

who had taken me, a poor orphan, under his care; 

and to whom TI theught he reſolved to act as a fa- 

ther. As I received this preſent I thanked him, 

and made my acknowledgments with a grave de- 
jected air. y dear charmer, faid he, no more 
curteſies, no more ceremoryes I beſeech you; ſhew 
me rather that you are pleaſed. Come, let us tee 
how complaiſant you will be for the new ſuit of 
cloaths I am going to give you ; I did not, I be- 
lieve, much mind the ſuithe promiſed ; but he ſaid 
this with ſuch an air of goodneſs, that I confeſs he won 
my heart All my reſolutions vaniſhed, and were 
ſucceeded by the moſt lively expreſſions of grati- 
tude; while my 
of ſenſibility, that almoſt overflowed their banks. 
O my generous benefactor ! cried I, have I indeed 
found a father? has the loſt Marianne ſome room to 
hope that ſhe may again lift up her eyes with comfort, 
and find the dear name of parent revived in you? 


CHARM'D with this ſudden emotion, he took 


my hand, kiſſed it with the moſt tender and eager 
tranſport ; with a rapture, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the confuſed ſtate of my own mind, I could 
not help taking notice of, and looking upon as very 
extraordi ; but ſingular as it was, it did not 


alarm me; and I only conſidered it as a ſudden, 


tho* odd, expreſſion of a good and honeſt heart. 
However from this moment I became more 


_ eaſy and free from conſtraint ; and this freedom 
E which he had not obſerved before. 
frequently heſitated in his diſcourſe, and chen 
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looked. upon me with an exceſs of tenderneſs, 
which, though I took notice of, I only attributed 
to the delicacy of a virtuous and generous ſoul, 
pleaſed with the pleaſure it communicates, and hap- 
py in the reflection of doing its duty. I 
could not then penetrate into his deſigns :; my ima- 
gination had laid a plan for me, which flattered my 
good opinion of him; and thus prepoſſeſſed, I was 
the caſier deceived : but how delightful the decep- 
tion] methought a mountain was removed from 
my breaſt ] I began to taſte again the peaceful joy, 
the inward tranquility, that I had formerly experi- 
enced. Tho” I ſaw him inchanted with delight, I 
imagined my fituation, my youth, my wit, my 
beauty might inſpire him with a moſt innocent af- 
fection: It is natural, ſaid I, to myſelf, for perſons 
to have the moſt tender ſentiments for one of my 
age placed under their care : they are pleaſed with 
every degree of merit they obſerve in them, becauſe 
it reflects a greater luſtre upon their munificence 
by ſhewing it placed on a deſerving object. In ſhort, 
my youth and inexperience made me@lind to his 
deſigns ; and tho* I began to think him an original, 
I was not much more ſurprized at his behaviour, 
than I ſhould have been at the careſſes of a father. 
He took my hand, and with a gay air kiſſed it a 
thouſand times.—I admired the rapidity of his 
friendſhip, and could not help thinking with a ſe- 
cret delight, how very unaccountable it was, that 
his affections ſhould at once ariſe to ſo great a 
height: and this touched me more ſenſibly than all his 
favours. How readily does, the honeſt mind think. 
others ſo too ! I formed my opinion of him, from 
my own innocence and artleſs {mplicity. The 
virtuous are too apt to be governed by appearances, 
and to think others like themſelves: for the open 
undiſguiſed beart, can no more charge the ſromings 
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PeRHAPs, Madam, I ought not to have troubled 
you with theſe ſerious refleQions,” generally diſa- 
greeable to ladies of your age. But confider, that 
as you have given me orders to write, you ought 


in conſcience to bear with my impertinence. For 


my part, I don't care to think I am writing a book; 
that would di ſcompoſe and embarraſs me too much. 
I perſuade myſelf J am talking to you, and that 
all J write paſſes in converſation. To proceed 
then. de i: 2:5 Annen, 

IT was the faſhion at this time to let the hair 
hang in curls upon the ſhoulders. Mine was of a 
bright cheſnut, and fell down with a becoming neg- 
ligence. Mr. de Climal pooh Arms, and 
with a gallant air took up ſome of my locks, and 
twiſted them round his finger. Natureg my dear 
Marianne, ſaid he, has been profuſe of her favours 
to you, and has denied you nothing that could in- 
hance your charms. That lovely face would have 
been the moſt beautiful in the world without the 
addition of theſe graceful ringlets; which make 
your too engaging form compleat, and leave no 
room for addition. They will not reſtore me, my 


dear unknown parents, ſaid I; they will not let me 
know to whom I owe my being, nor revive my 
ever dear deceaſed friend. Very true, returned he, 


but they will make you admired and adored by every 
body; for my part, I ſhall never be able to refuſe 


you any thing. I make no doubt of it, faid 131 


depend entirely on your generous and tender heart 


Oh then, my little charmer, you can talk of the 


heart, I find; would you give me yours in return 


if I ſhould aſk it? Believe me, Sir, replied I, with 
an ingenuous freedom, for I had no notion what 
en en | | returns 


On my tender heart! cryed he laughing, 
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his look was eager and wild, and his eyes e 


for a proof of the baſeneſs of his views. 


indulged an unlawful paſſion, there was no room 


proved of it, and thought it Juſt. I did not e 
myſelf upon making theſe nice diſtinctions, for our 
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returns he meant, you well deſerve it: and I ſhall 
ſooner ceaſe to be, than to be grateful. +» 
' I nap no ſooner made this reply, than I 


with an uncommon fire, which, like a of 
lightning, at once alarmed me, and put me upon my 
guard; and I to look upon him as a man not 
altogether ſo diſintereſted as I had before thought 
him; and inſtantly feared that all his generoſity and 
innocent friendſhip was degenerated into a criminal 
paſſion. 

However I did not take this ſudden ſuſpicion 
I re- 
ſolved to be better ſatisſied, and to take notice of 
the minuteſt circumſtance that might give a light 
into his deſigns. My reſerve vaniſhed in propor- 
tion as my ſuſpicions increaſed, and that timidity, 
for which he had juſt before reproved me, was in- 
tirely diſſipated. > believed, if it was true thut he 


ao. Sa als. — we wt — 


left for ceremony on my part, and that it was he, 
not I, who ought to be embarraſſed; as was the 
ws ſo ſhould the ſhamie and confuſion be his own. 
his reaſoning ran from the ſame ſource as the — 

it appeared ſubtile and refined, and therefore 1 


reflections naturally flow from the incidents that at 
firſt excite them; they arrive in our minds in a man- 
ner ſpontaneous, and almoſt without our perceiving 
them; and run on like a conſtant - ſtream, whoſe 
courſe we are hardly able to ſtop. It is true, that 
thoſe, againſt whom we reaſon in this manner, 
have little to hope for from us; for it ſuppoſes, that 
with reſpect to their prevailing paſſions, we are 
thoroughly averſe to them. On this account Mr. 
de Climal was perfectly indifferent to me, and this 
indifference, | 
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indifference, if he had uſed meill, would readily 
have given place to hatred. I ſhould have looked 
5 with leſs averſion, and, perhaps, might 
have returned his affection, had our acquaintance 

egun in another manner: but I had hitherto only 
conſidered him as a pious and religious man, who 
had taken the charge of me out of charity. And 1 
don't know any light we can view a perſon in 
more unlikely to produce love. We have none of 
the tender ſentiments for one who is introduced to 
our thoughts in this manner. The humiliation, 
which the mind has ſuffered, ſhuts up all its ave- 
nues from the ſoft pleaſures of the tender 
paſſions, Whilſt you demand thoſe affections 


which are your due, and which may be juſtly claim- 


ed of us, nature and reaſon conſpire, to juſtify ſuch 
pretenſions z for we are generally grateful, and it 
is hard, if not impoſſible, to extinguiſh all ſenſe of 
atitude from the human breaſt : but change the 
ubject, and demand a certain tenderneſs, which 
can only bring from an union of ſouls, a harmony 
of the ſofteſt ſentiments, and then ſelf-loye revives; 
ſuch demands overturn the ſet of ideas we had be- 
fore entertained of theperſon and make us at variance 
with him and: ourſelves: for we can never give a heart 
freely, while it is expected from us as a debt. And thus 
it was with Mr. de Climal and I, Tis true, that if 


men knew how to oblige, I believe they might 


gain all that they could reaſonably expect; for can 
any thing be ſweeter than ſentiments of gratitude, 
when they are not oppoſed by ſelf-love ? Here the 
mind is an inexhauſtable ſource of tenderneſs. But 
to gain this, a perſon muſt have two virtues, which 
ſeldom, almoſt never, meet in the ſame character; 
the one to hinder your being filled with diſguſt and 


indignation, at the manner of conferring the favours 


you receive; and the other to oblige you to be 
| _ - grateful 
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grateful by a genuine benevolence, and unconſtrain- 


ed liberality. 

Mx. de Climal had ſpoke of a ſuit of cloaths 
which he intended to give me, and we went toge- 
ther to buy it, that I might pleaſe my fancy. I be- 
lieve I ſhould have refuſed it, if I had been ſuffi- 


eiently confirmed in my fufpiciens: for I ſhould have 


had an invincible averſion againſt making any ad- 
vantage of his weakneſs, becauſe I could not ſhare 
it with him: for when love is mutual, all theſe af- 
fairs are adjuſted; and we imagine the higheſt de- 
gree of delicacy conſiſts in not being at all delicate 
about them. But I was ſtill in doubt what were 
his inward ſentiments. And ſuppoſing it was only 
friendſhip, I concluded it muſt be a very extraor- 
dinary one, a friendſhip that deferved to have all 


my pride facrificed to it. Thus I accepted of his 
preſent at all hazards. | 


Txt clothes were bought, I choſe them genteel 


and modeſt, and ſuitable to a young lady not very 
rich. After this was done, Mr. de Climal talked' 
of linnen (and, really, I wanted ſome) and it was 
immediately purchaſed. Mrs. du Tour might have 
furniſhed us with the fame fort ; but he had his 
reaſons for not buying it of her. He inſiſted upon 
having it ſome of the fineſt, and ſhe would cer- 
tainly have thought this an extravagant kind of 
charity: and tho? it might be expected ſhe would 
not concern herſelf about it, becaufe ſhe would 
have judged it no buſineſs of her's ; it was better 
ſhe ſhould loſe her profit, than we truſt her with 


what ſhe might be cenſorious enough to put no fa- 
vourable conſtruction upon. | 


HoweveR his behaviour relating to the linnen, 


left me no room to doubt what were his motives. - 
I ' wondered 'that the- clothes, which were very. 
handſome, had not at firſt taught me his js 


3 th r — 


For charity is not extravagant in her gifts. Friend- 
ſhip itſelf, whoſe higheſt pleaſure is to communicate 
ſatisfaction and delight, is ſubſtantially good, but 
not magnificently ſo. Our virtues ſeldom ariſe to 
their proper height, for we are more apt to be ſpar- 
ing than profuſe, and it is, in general, only vice 
that exceeds all bounds. | 
I wHISPERED to him, and told him with a ſe- 
rious air, that I could not accept of linnen ſo ex- 
tremely fine and expenſive : he 25 laughed, and 
ſaid, Hold your tongue, you little filly rogue; you 
are young, and don't know what you'd have: go 
to your glaſs and ſee if it is too fine for that beauti- 
ful face; and then, without minding what J ſaid, 
agreed to the price, and paid for it. bats 1 
HRE I found my ſelf much embarraſſed, for I 
ſaw he loved me; loved did I ſay? no, let me ra- 
ther ſay he indulged inclinations infinitely beneath 
that noble paſſion, which always exerts itſelf in 
ardent deſires after the happineſs of the beloved ob- 
ject. I ſaw his motives were baſe and ungenerous; 
and that this extravagance was only intended to 
bribe my affections, and to betray me into ruin 
and miſery. I thought too, that in accepting of 
his preſents, I gave him juſt reaſon to think I fa- 
voured his paſſion. I conſidered what I ought to 
do, butT believe, now I think coolly, I did it only 
to looſe time: I aſſembled a thouſand reflections, 
in order to excuſe to myſelf, the indeterminate ſtate 
of a mind, loth to part with what flattered its va- 
nity. By this means, I was unable to fix upon any 
thing, and thereby both deferred the rupture with 
Mr. de Climal, and kept his preſent, _ 
Bor aſhamed of his views, and ſhocked at his 
deteſted hypocriſy, my dear friend, my generous and 
kind benefactor, Mr. de Roſand came into my mind. 
What a frightful. difference is there, ſaid [ts m) 
£41 33 41% Tit 071190995 Ii 09 Va T9951 felt, 
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Telf, between the aſſiſtance he gave me, and that I 
now receive] How exceſſive would be his concern, 
'did he know the dangers to which I am now expo- 
ſed! and how great the grief of his ſiſter, had ſhe 
lived to fee me in this dreadful fituation ! Me- 
thought my behaviour in this laſt adventure vio- 
lated, in the moſt cruel manner, the reſpe& I owed 
to her tender friendſhip and unblemiſhed purity ; 
and that it was a kind of facrilegious inſult on her 
memory. Nay, methought ſhe took even now a 
ſhare in my calamities, and tho” bleſſed with unfad- 
ing happineſs, bluſhed at my weakneſs, and was 
anxious leſt 1 ſhould deſert the paths of virtue, and | 
forfeit my glorious hopes of immortal felicity. On 
this occaſion I felt a thouſand ſenſations, which 
tho” ſufficiently felt are, impoſſible to be deſcribed. 
On the other hand, I reaſoned with myſelf that 
I had no retreat, and Mr. de Climal had given me 
one; I wanted clothes, and he bought them for me; 
they were genteel, and in imagination I had already 
tried them on, and found they fitted me exactly. 
But I did not take care to ſtop at this particular, 
which was intermixed with many other conſidera- 
tions ; for the pleaſure it gave me glowed in my 
cheeks, and I was glad to indulge the delightful 
idea, and to flatter my ſelf I might do it without a 
crime. What admirable artifices do we make uſe 
of, to ſeem innocent of follies we long to commit 
Then, ſaid I to my ſelf, Mr. de Climal has hot yet 
ſpoke of his hateful paſſion, and perhaps he may not 
venture to doit this long time; and it is not for me 
to ſearch into the motive of actions ſo beneficial 
to me. I was introduced to him as a charitable 
and pious gentleman, and he has been charitable 
to exceſs. If his views are bad, it is the worſe for 
him; Iam not obliged to examine his conſcience, 
and I can never be an accomplice in any of his 
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crimes till he has explained himſelf. This little caſe 
of conſcience thus decided, my ſcruples vaniſhed, 
and the linnen and clothes appeared lawfully mine. 
We returned back to Mrs. du Tour's, and in our 
way Mr. de Climal by little and little diſcovered. 
his paſſion 3 he unmaſked inſenſibly, and the fawn- 
ing amorous lover took place of the grave and pious. . 
devotee. I could ſee but half his face, but I con- 
cluded that I ought to ſee him entirely in order to 


A know him, and therefore reſolved to be very inſen- 
d. ſible, and not ſeem to underſtand him till then. 
2s My clothes were not yet in a place of ſecurity, and 
* if I had ſhewn my reſentment too ſoon, I ſhould, 
In perhaps, have loft all. Perſons governed by ſuch: 
RY paſſions, as that of Mr. de ClimaP's for me, are of a 
d. baſe and ungenerous ſpirit, and when they have loſt. 


their hopes, are unable to make an honourable re- 
treat, He indeed is an unworthy and deſpicable 


- lover, whoſe deſires of ſelf-gratification exceed his 
dy i cenderneſs, and make him with rather to enjoy the 
F. perſon, than the affection of his miſtreſs—— Not 
r, but lovers of the moſt delicate and refined ſentiments 


have deſires in ſome meaſure; but their ſouls, united: 


S by the tendereſt ties of affection, go hand in hand 

ful vich the gratification of their ſenſes, 

ta { a £s0LveD then not to underſtand Mr. de 
= Climal's fawning expreffions. I am afraid I ſhall 
+ | love you too much, Marianne, ſaid he ; and if I 
'et ſhould, what would you do? I would be till more 
of erateful, ſaid I, if it were poſlible for my grutitude 
1 5 to admit of an increaſe. Nevertheleſs, my dear 
ae] Marianne, ſaid he, I am uncertain what you will 
ble think when you know all my tenderneſs, ſor you 
dle can't eaſily conceive how great it is. How, Sir, 
or returned I, can you believe that it is poſſible I 


ſhould be inſenſibſe of your friendſhip ?: Ah I my lit- 
tle wag, replied he, don't change my — 
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I did not ſpeak of my friendſhip, but my tenderneſs. 
What, ſaid I, is it not the ſame thing ? pray, where 
is the difference? No, my life, ſaid he, looking 
upon me with eyes that expreſſed the difference 


: ſufficiently ; no, my dear girl, it is not the ſame 


thing; for I ſhould be overjoyed to ſee the one ap- 
pear more ſweet and deſirable to you than tlie other. 
Upon this, I could not help caſting down my eyes; 
and tho' I endeavoured to hide my confuſion, I was 
not able to do it; my embarraſſment was viſible, 
and it was impoſſible for me immediately to compoſe | 
my ſelf in order to make him a reply. What, my 
little jewel, cryed he, taking me by the hand, not 
a word ? don't you underſtand me? Jam aſhamed, 
Sir, ſaid I, that I can't find terms to thank you for 
ſuch goodneſoss. at en 8. 

-- HarPiLy for me the converſation” ended here 

„ our arrival at home; which cut off all farther 


diſcourſe for the preſent ;. however as we parted, 


he whiſpered in my ear, Go, you dear rogue; for 
the future be more apprehenſive, and learn to melt 
that heart into greater ſoftneſs I leave you 
mine to aſſiſt you in it. a di nee 
Tus diſcourſe was plain and intelligible enough, 
and I was obliged to ſeem inattentive in order to 
countenance my ſimplicity, that my anſwers might 
the better be diſpenſed with: but a kiſs that he gave 
my ear in ſpeaking to me, fixed all my attention; 
for it was impoſſible I ſhould be deaf to that, tho 
I had art enough to diſſemble it: Sir, did not I hurt 
you, cried I, with a natural air, pretending to 
take the kiſs he had given me, for a jog of my head 
againſt his ? as I ſpoke this, I ſtept out of the coach, 
and I really believe he was the dupe of my artifice, 
for he anſwered moſt naturally No. 

-:] caRRIED the bundle of cloaths into my cham- 
ber, and locked it up, while: Mr. de Climal waited 

[1 | | ; - 
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in the ſhop with Mrs. du Tour. I was down again 


immediately Marianne, faid he, in a grave and 


reſerved tone, for it was now his time to appear 


religious again, let your clothes be made imme- 


diately, for I will come to pay you another viſit 
in three or four days, when I expect to ſee you 
dreſſed. Then turning to Mrs. du Tour, I have 


endeavoured, faid he, to chuſe her cloaths ſuitable 


to the fine linen ſhe has ſhewn me, which was left 
her. by a deceaſed friend, 

I mvsT obſerve, Mr. de Climal had W 
fore-hand, he intended to give it this turn to Mrs. 
du Tour; == will eaſily gueſs the reaſon, tho? he 
did not exp 
it proper that Miſs ſhould be genteely dreſſed, be- 
cauſe I have ſomething in view for her, which may 
poſſibly ſucceed, that will be much to her advantage. 


He ſpoke this with an air of beneficence, and the 


look of an honeſt man. He was indeed a contraſt 


to himſelf; Mr. de Climal wich me was quite a 


different perſon from Mr. de Climal in com- 


pany with others: when I ſaw his devout counte- 


nance, I could not comprehend how it was poſſible 
that he could ever appear in the character of a de- 


bauchee. He had good ſenſe, and did not want witz 


but then he had hypocriſy, a baſe and unmanly vice, 
to counterballance it, and, in p 
ſign to ruin me, while he pretended to 1 
work of charity. Good God ! how 


how many 
lents haſt thou given men © make them goodfor 


nothing ? 


He retired after a ſhort 3 with Mre. 


du Tour in private, and was no ſooner gone, but 
ſhe, to whom he had related my hiſtory, applauded 
his piety and generoſity. 


Vo L. I. 


it: beſides, continued he, I think 


had a de- 


faid ſhe, it 
ws a Jacky moment vier, Gt you h * 
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thy gentleman; you ſee e takes às much care of 
vou as F for certain tiiis 
man has not his equal in the wartd for goodneſs 
wow very charitable fie is! Tie word char 
Founded i harſh and diſagreeable to the; for may 
ſelf. love was too tender not to be ſenfibly wouniletl 
at it: ee dn Tor ns no better; her 
Hnguage was agretable to her unterſtanting, vulgar 
and unpolifhed, and whatever the: Ragling var 
always without thought, ſhe-pleaſed or diſpleaſed | 
vrithout deſign. er, this expreſſion ntade me 
lock uneafy, but I'took no nder of 5, às we had 
no other witneſs than the grave Mrs.” Toinon, who 
was müch more diſpaſed to ervy my new finery, 
than. to. — — Oh, wm 
Pare. Miſs Marianne (aid ſhe in ber turn 

air) was 'wrapt in her Mother's fmock, ſhe 


"has fuch fortune: On 15 2 aid I, T wis 


born ta be the moſt unhap , or elle I mould have 
been infinitely better — for than I am now. 
So, is it true den, faid ag ors affected toſs 
of the head, that you have neither father nor mo- 


ther? aud that you are oed by no body living? 


that is pleuſant] Yes, returned I feverely nettled, 

it is mighty pleaſant a joyful. circumſtance indeed! 
and I wonder you, Mrs. 'Teinon, have not congra: 
ulated me upon it. Hod your tongue you fool, 
ſaid Mrs. du Tour, who ſaw I was vexed, ſhe Has 
reaſon to ſneer at you; thank God for having pre- 
derved your parent Who ever tells people 
2 are Foundlings ? I had as dee 
tar | 

Was not this a comfortable way of taking my 
part? this worhan's wg waar — me more than Me 
ampertinent inſult of the other, and the"tearsguſh- 
ed into my eyes, which Tin vai laboured to coneeal. 


Mrs. du Tour, touched to ſee me ſo * * 
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A it co the impartinence of Ms. Tein Wa 


imagining, chat Ihe herſelf had been in the leaſt-in- 
ſtrumental to my uncaſineſs. Her concern made ye 
tremble, for fear T'oinon fhould be again sepriman 

ed; the tears triekled down my cheeks, and I made 
haſte to divert this eee AE them 
to change the diſcourſe. Mrs. Toinon, for 
her part, at ſeeing my tears, ſeem*d quite confound- 
edz for ſhe was not ll · tatured, and, I believe, had 
no intention to make me uneaſy, She was, indeed, 
vain, and had a/ ſuffiaient ſtock of pride, which ſhe 


thought became ber; and it was. really a very mor- 


tify ing cireum ſtance for the poor girl, to thinł I had 
a ſuit of new eloaths, and ſhe had none. Perhaps 
ſhe thought ſhe ought to make herſelf amends, by 
being witty. at my,cxpence: however, to accommo- 
date the matterthey made mie a compliment, and 
told me they ſincerely begged my. pardon. And as T 
ſaw that theſe, good people had no. potion at all of 
my pride, nor the delicacy of ſoul Which made me 
ſo ſuſceptible of pain; and that they did not ſnſpeR 
the leaſt part of the confuſion they gave me, I ac- 
cepted their careſſes, and the converſation turned 
upon my clothes, which they were impatient to ſee, 
and their curioſity made / me deſirous to hear what 
they would ſay ot theme. 
IxAx to fetch them with qut heſitation; for my 
diſguſt had: ſubſided, and given way to the pleaſuxe 
I imagined I ſhauld immediately feel upon a review 


of my. new. finery. - I took. the parcel I had before 
carried into my chamber, and brought it; down to 


them. Howygiddy and thoughtleſs are young peo- 


ple] and. how haſty. was Ifeolibly.to indulge. my 


vanity, for which 1 Was ſeverely. humbled | The 


hrft thing they ſaw in opening it was the fing linnen, 
the. pip which we had beep 1 & e tins 


F to conceal, and which had coſt Mr, de Climal a 


D 2 lye, 
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Jye, and me the conſenting to it. I had intirely 
5 that this linnen was in the bundle with my 
clothes; Mrs. du Tour inſtantly caſt her eyes upon 
it and cry'd out, Ha ha, ſee here is ſomething eMe! 
Mr. de Climal told us your deceaſed relation left 


on 
this; but I find, he bought it for you himfelf! I 


muſt tell you, Marianne, it was very ill done of you 
Not to have it of me; you are not more nice I hope 


than thoſe ladies of quality, that have honoured me 
with their .cuſtom. "Your Mr. de Climal has a2 
mind to be pleaſant : I find the old faint has got a 
colt's tooth in his head: I ſce ho it is, (added ſhe, 8 


drawing the ſilk from under the linnen; for her an- 


15 did not put æſtop to her curioſity, which in our | ; a 
ſex is a 


governing. inclination that keeps pace with 
every thing that paſſes in our minds) I ſee well e- 


.nough how it is, aid ſhe, I know the reaſon why | 
u 


he deceived me about the linnen, but I am not 
an arrant fool as he takes me to be; I know better; 
out upon it, who would have thought i. away, 


away with her things, cryed ſhe, gr fog voice, 


And toſſing 3 her with a. dif 
marry- come- up, this is mighty pretty indeed. He 

has the goodneſs to put his Miſs to board with me; 
but what he buys for her he has elſewhere ; I'Il af- 
ſure him] T muſt have the trouble, forſooth, and 
other people the profit ! All this while Toinon fin- 
gered the ſilk as if ſhe was afraid nol ow! ſoil it. 
When having an opportunity to by Mrs. du 
Tour's leaving off; Good - lack- a- day, cried ſhe, 
who would not be an orphan!” This the poor girl ſaid 


2 to bear a part in the ſcene; for as demure as 
ſhe looked, 


if he had given it her, ſhe would have 
been ſtupid with pleaſure. Come be quiet, Toinon, 


interrupted Mrs, du Tour, I ſee well enough you 


| guly envy the girl. On LOT 
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HirnzRTO I had been filent ; I felt ſo mam 


different ſenſations, ſo much confuſion and vexa- 
tion, that I knew not what to ſay, It was a fitua— 
tion entirely new to me; and I could not forbear 
ſhewing my reſentment. At laſt, I began to re-- 
collect myſelf ;. and my anger, bearing every other 
conſideration before it, was expreſſed in the moſt 
lively manner; but it was an anger frank and na- 
1 and which, as it ſprung from my own inno- 
cence, could not have been felt by a guilty mind. 
It was true that Mr. de Climal had pretended to 


love me; but I was conſcious I had not liſtened to 


his paſſion, and was reſolved to make no advantage 
of it; for tho*'I had received his preſent, when I 
at the ſame time I ſhould never comply with 


is views, it was only owing to the little reaſons  - 


dictated by my wants and my vanity, and which 
had not, however, ſtained the purity of my inten- 
tions: my reafoning doubtleſs was erroneous, though + 
not criminal; and therefore I did not not merit the 
inſults thrown upon me by Mrs. du Tour. I made 

a terrible uproar ;.I threw the cloaths and linnen - 
upon the ground, without knowing why I did it; 

it was only an e of the violence of 21 po 

ſion. At laſt I ſpoke, or rather cried ; but Ire- 
member nothing of what I ſaid, only that 1 confeſſcd 


Mr. de Climal had bought the linnen, and that he 


obliged me to keep it a ſecret, without telling me 
the reaſons he had for doing ſo ; that I was very 


unhappy in being placed among perſons who accuſet - 


and inſulted me without any ground for doing it; 
that I would inſtantly leave them, and would only 
firſt call a coach to take away my clothes : that for 


my part, I did not care what became of me; and 


that it was better I ſhould die in want and indigence, 

than live in a ſituation fo contrary to my inclina- 

tions: that I would leave Mr. de Climal's preſent” 
D 3 with 
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with her; ſince I deſpiſed his love, and abhorred his 
brutal paſſion. In ſhort, F was like a little lioneſs; 
my head was turned; every thing that coul aggra- 
vate my affliction preſented itſelf before me: the 
death of my dear frlend, and the abſence of her bro- WM 
ther; my being deprived of their tenderneſs and 
friendly advice to ſupport me under every exigence; 
the fatal loſs of my parents; the mortification I had 
already undergone; and the dreadful thought of be- 
ing without a friend, without one dear companion 
to liſten to my tender complaints, and teach me ta 
regulate ny ' paſſions. Unknown to the world; 
without the leaſt hint of my extraction; and no- 
thing before me but the proſpect of a mifery which 
knew no bounds ; for I had only my beauty to pro- 
cure me friends; and what a dreadful reſource i 
the vices of mankind! Dreadful indeed ! but 
firmly reſolved to loſe my life rather than my virtue, 
Which way ſoever I turned my thoughts, how dif 
mal was the view that lay before me Was not all 
this enough to turn the brain of one fo young as 1? 
Mas. du Tour was frighted to ſee me in ſuch a 
violent tranſport,. as it was quite unexpected; for 
ſhe only thought to ſee me out, of countenance, and 
canfuſed with my guilt. Lord, Marianne, faid 
ſhe, when ſhe could find room to put ina word, any 
one may be deceived : Prithee, child, moderate 
your paſſion ; I am ſorry I have faid fo much, (for 
my behaviour had convinced her of my innocence, 
ſince my rage was too great to proceed from a guil- 
conſcience) come, come, endeavour to com- 
poſe yourſelf, But I would not hearken to what 
=> * and at all hazards was reſolved to leave her 
ily. 
5 AT laſt ſhe puſhed me into a little room where 
ſhe ſhut herſelf in with me. There, after having 
exhauſted my ſpirits with my complaints, I gave 
I | way 
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way to my grief; my tears, which before were 

reſtrained by my anger, now to flow plenti- 
fully, and to give eaſe to my burſting heart; which 
the good woman ſeeing, bore me Conipery' and 

cried, too moſt heartily.” 

Ar this inſtant Toinon came to tell us dinner 
was ready, and as ſhe was always of every body 
opinion, ſhe crièd for company: but after this 
flood of tears, being moved at their careſſes, I be- 
gan to be appeaſed ] my F ſoon abated, and 
all was for 

pzanArs che ſum Mr. de Climal paid for my 


| board contributed a little to ſoften Mrs. da Tour's 


reſentment, and to make her repent her having 
uſed me ill; the vexation of not having ſold us the 
innen, , was, writhout doubt, her greateſt uneaſi- 
neſs: for while:we were at dinner; the changed her 
tone, and told me, that if Mr. de Climal loved 
me, as to all appearance he did, Fought to make 
my advantage of it. (I ſhall never forget her words 
a hog ha live.) Hark you; Marianne, faid ſhe, - 
was in your place, I know how I would manage 
bim ; * ſince you have no „and are a poor 
girl, vo have loſt even the comfort of havin any 
relations, I would take at firſt whatever Mr. de 
Climal would give me ; . Ods-bobs, I would get all 
I could; but he ſhould never gain my affections; 
would not love him at all the better for that; 1 
would be hanged firſt ; for our honour ought to be 
preferred bee every thi ; Jam not the woman 
you ſee that will — any to the contrary of 
that. Ina word, my ga; for one word is as good 
as a thouſand ; for certain, there is nothing like be- 
ing virtuous, and 1 ſhall die in that opinion.” But 
this don't argify that you muſt throw a 


way all de 

bleſſings you meet * theſe things may be 

_ reconciled : for inſtance, there is Mr. de 
D 4 — Climal 
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Climal and you; well, muſt you bid him begone? — 
No ſurely, He loves you.—Is that your fault? let 
him love you; for every body muſt anſwer for him- 
ſelf. He buys you clothes, — take them, girl, are 
not they paid for? If he gives you money, don't 
de ſilly, but accept of it freely; it is not for you to 
be proud and above it. If he afks you for your 
love. ſoftly there; play cunning with him, 
and tell him it is not impoſſible but you may in 
time : To give your word and retract it may 
£0 a great way. Firſt, you muſt have time 
to bring yourſelf to love him ; and then you muſt 
perſwade him you begin to love him ; then or, 
have time to augment your paſſion. 
then when he thinks you entirely his, is not your 
honour a ſufficient excuſe ? Is there not a thoufand 
good reaſons to plead. Can't you preach to him of 
the * 2 his intentions? — — while the 
time es, and preſents come without aſking, 
And if he at laſt 3 out of humour, can't you be 
as ill · natured as he ? let him go and be hanged ; 
marry, what is given is given, and there is nothing 
like a preſent; for when it is given, it can't be 
demanded back; but if a man don't make preſents, 
he keeps his riches in his own poſſeſſion, and then 
there is no coming at them. Really, if one of theſe 
devout hypocrites thought fit to pay his reſpects to 
me, he ſhould give to the end of the world, before 
I would bid him leave off. | | 
THe zeal and ſpirit with which Mrs. du Tour 
uttered theſe fine maxims, were even better than 
the maxims themſelves ; they were indeed indul- 
gent enough ;- but ſuch as would have ill ſuited with 
the character of a woman of honour : for theſe 
doctrines are more than a little dangerous, and, I 
believe, lead to the very brink of libertiniſm ; for 
however flattering they may appear to our vanity, 


they 
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they muſt be ſhocking to every mind that has the 
leaſt ſenſe of honour, the leaſt remains of virtue 
eſtabliſned in the heart: and I can't think it very 


eaſy to remain honeſt in ſo dangerous a road. Voung 


as I was, I could not hear her arguments without 

an inward abhorrence ; and, indeed, was a girl, 
in my circumſtances, ſure of preſerving that ineſti- 
mable jewel her chaſtity, yet the practice of theſe 
looſe principles would for ever be a diſgrace, and 

ſtamp an indelible mark of infamy upon her cha- 
rater. For muſt not ſhe want honour, who can 
perſuade a man that ſhe ſhall one day forfeit it ? 

nay, the art of deceiving a man with theſe avari- 
cious views, is, in: my opinion, more criminal, 


than even, in ſome unguarded moment, to fall a 


ſacrifice to guilt and ſhame ; for the moſt infamous 
inducement, the baſeſt and moſt ungenerous mo- 


tive to be vicious, is that which is prompted by 
avarice, and terminates in falſhood and deceit. For 


ary part, my heart was too fincere to behave in a 
manner, that appeared to me ſo infamouſly deteſt- 


able. I would neither do ill, nor ſetm to promiſe”: 


that I ever would: I hated injuſtiee and falſhood of 
every kind; but that which-proceeded from dege- 
nerate motives like theſe, could not fail to fill me- 


with horror and deteftation. —Her diſcourſe made 


me bluſh for her, while ſhe gave me advice for her 


advantage and -my'own. For Mrs. du-Tour's part, 


ſhe would have been extremely glad to-have the 
profit of my board continue a great while longer, 


and pleaſed herſelf with the thoughts of helping me 


to. ſpend Mr. de-Climal's money in feaſts and en- 


tertainments; for thus, with a laugh, did ſhe ex- 
plain herſelf ;- for ſhe loved good eating, and was 
à perfect gore when at another's expence; but 


was very 


- 
* 


gy when at her W] m. 
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Ar TIR dinner my cloaths and linnen were given 
to the workwomen, whom Mrs. du Tour deſired ® 
to be as expeditious as poſſible, She hoped, without 
doubt, that in ſeeing myſelf well rigged and fpruce 
(for theſe were her terms) I ſhould be tempted to. 
draw out my adventure with Mr. de Climal to a 
good length, It is true, I had all the vanity and 
folly that can poſſeſs a young giddy mind: a rib- 
bon well choſen, or a genteel ſuit of cloaths, when- 
_ met — were ſufficient to make me ſtop 

tz; my ed, and the agitation of 
heart would — hour after; nor did I fall 
to imagine my ſelf equipped in all thoſe trifles. But 
in ſpite of this diſpoſition, ſince I was certain Mr. 
de Climal loved me, I abſolutely reſolved the firſt 
time he explained himſelf, to let him know the 
vanity of his expectations. | ; 

Four days after my clothes and linnen were 
drought home; it was on a holiday, and juſt as 1 
was getting up. At the ſight of them, both Toi- 
non and I were ſilent, but from very different mo- 
tives ʒ a ſudden joy fluttered about my heart, while 
ſhe caſt down her eyes with a ſullen diſcontent ; ſhe 
reflected no doubt upon the difference there would 
| foon be between us, and would gladly have 
changed her parents, and have been the orphan, for 
the vain pleaſure of enjoying my imaginary hap- is 
pineſs. She looked upon me, with a ſtupid and 
jealous eye; but with ſuch a mixture of humility, 
that, notwithſtanding my own ſatisfaction, I-could ü 
not help pitying her. But her grief could not be 
helped; however, to give her as little pain as: 
poſſible, I put on my cloaths in the moſt modeſt and 
grave manner, before a little filly looking-glaſs, 
which could ſcarce ſhew me half my perſon, but 
that half appeared. ſmart and ſufficiently charm- 
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I THEN began to dreſs my head, that I ight ; 
enjoy at once all my orname ts. I cold not gok 
upon my growing beauty, which ſeemed to encreaſe, 
in proportion as I advanced-i in dreſſing, without | 
feeling a kind of pleaſing palpitation at my heart, 

whilſt my hand Kerne at every pin 1 ck.” 1 
made as much ſpeed as I could to finiſh my agree- 
able employment, yet without beine KY 4a 
I was willing to have nothin eben of d ec! 11 'ha 


ſoon done; for all the perk on of dr 3 
then acquainted with lay in very 1171 9 55 N 
It is true, I began with admirably good diſpoſitions | 
but that was all. Indeed, when I knew 9 ä 
I was a better judge of thoſe little Wee wh | 
our fe lock upon as necellary {ary to 1 | 
charms of nature, and ſhew th a i! 
good taſte. Men on of pile oh 
of the ſciences but what 1 is all f 
to that of Pen a ribbon with] 15 Ann TRE 
deciding what colour beſt ſuits the the pre! 07 con * 
tion, and is moſt adapted to ple 1 a 4 
what paſſes in a n. s head, on 71 15 
p we did but obſerve how 25 
er ſoul is; how in the 
on the faſhions N. b. then 1 5 
at laſt, when weary wich e 
lation, chuſes; for ſhe is ſeldom contra 
effect always comes vaſtly ſhort of h 
could but know the mighty i HH wL 5 
ſeeming trifles, I ay, it would b be enou 
Rf Ag moſt 9 8 Ga Pol oy, 3. and / 
elf would ap ut 2 ſchoal-boy,. co 
a coquet. beer hut ſhe .has 1 50 
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but g 4 very indifferent dj 1125 for sh 
out what is better, in oder to cariy it, 15 
perfection and finiſbing excellence : . 45 
us; ſhe muſt read the fouls of 1 
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prefer what will pleaſe them moſt. Charmed with 
the power of pleaſing, the coquet employs her art 
to form herſelf, to ſuit the taſte of her admirers : 
one day ſhe appears gay and eaſy, and with an air 
that inſures ſucceſs ; the next, with a countenance. 
| ſoft and languiſhing, adorned with all the tender 
graces; and then with a beauty, modeſt, ſerious, 
and reſeywved. Thus with varied charms, ſhe ſtrives 
to retain the fickle ſex. She knows how to be 
| many women in one; and by turns aſſuming each 
perfection, ſuits herſelf to the inconſtancy of her 
- admirers, by preſenting them every day with a new 
miſtreſs. How vain are ſuch ſnares, and how un- 
likely to hold a man of ſenſe and honour! *Tis 
N virtue, tis virtue alone, that is the univerſal charm, 
| to which all hearts ſceretly pay an humble adoration: 
and ven united with that ſweet complacency and 
epen freedomof ſoul, which triumphs in the coun- 
tenance, and ſparkles in the eyes of a lady of ſenſe 
and good-nature , it needs not thoſe empty blan- 
ee which the vain part of our ſex are ſo fond 


Bur I am always wandering from my ſubject,; 
pray forgive my digreſſions, they divert me, and 
o 


ive a kind of relaxation to my thoughts. Be- 
des, you know I am now converſing with you. 
"= I told you before, I was ſoon 
dreſſed, and really I ſo perfectly eclipſed poor Miſs 
Toinon, that I was aſhamed of it; Mrs. du Tour 
| told me, 1 looked charmingly ; but Toinon could 
1 not forbear finding fault with my cloaths; whilſt I, 
out of N her, approved of whatever ſhe ſaid; 
n my ſecret ſatisfaction, ſhe would 
have been more humbled ftill ; and, I thought, I 
eught to conceal a. pleaſure, that, if diſcovered, 
would give her pain. I have. always retained this 
delicacy and regard for the-hearts of others. 
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I was in haſte to go tachurch, but, I believe, ra 
ther out of vanity than devotion. My companion - 
Miſs Toinon, who on holidays was waited upon 
by her lover, went out before me; poſſibly for 
fear the gaiety of my dreſs ſhould attract the at- 
tention of her admirer; for with ſome people a 
new ſuit has as many charms as a pretty face. I "Ml 
went out alone, confuſed, and at a loſs how to be- | 
have, fooliſhly imagining, that my appearance re- - | 
= quired a particular air of diſtinction with which I 
was entirely unacquainted. I held up my bead 
= with the aukward ſtiffneſs of a roſy country girh, 
= who endeavours to diſplay all the ſmiling graces 
| EXE which had lain concealed in a ruſtic retreat. 
. = I cou now, Madam, to an event, which has 
been the original of all the paſt ſcenes of a life inter- 
mingled with extreme diſtreſs, and exquiſite hap- - 
pineſs. With this I ſhall begin my ſecond part, 
believing it neceſſary to give you, as well as myſelf, . 
ſome reſpite. . 
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EL L me, my dear friend, if your 
ſeeming impatience to fee the ſequel of 
my hiſtory, is not partly complaĩſance. 
I almoſt ſuſpect it; for hitherto what 

* I have related is only a thread of ad- 
ventures, uncommon indeed, but not very intereſt- 
ing; and which, if I was difpoſed to print, would, 
I am perſwaded, appear low and trifling to many 
of my readers; for I am yet only a petty linnen- 
draper, and that would difguſt them. ere are 
people, whoſe vanity mixes with every thing they 
do, and even with their reading. Give them the 
hiſtory of the human heart, and provided the cha- 
raters are of diſtinguiſhed rank, it will appear to- 
them quite important and worthy their conſidera- 
tion; but you muſt not preſume to mention perſons. 
of a lower claſs. They don't love to ſee any actors 
on the ſtage, but lords, princes, or kings, or at 
leaſt of thoſe who have made a figure in life. No- 
thing elſe will ſuit their noble taſte, for the reſt- of 
the ſpecies are beneath their notice. They will in- 
ſinuate, that nature might very well have ſpared the 
production of theſe creatures, and that the mechanic 
is a diſhonour to her. Judge then, Madam, with 
what difdain theſe readers would look upon me. 
But this picture don't at all affect you. Your no- 


tions 
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tions of human nature are more noble, more con- 
formable to truth, and therefore more ſuitable to 
an individual of that vaſt body, which compoſes the 
human ſpecies ; and undazgled with the glare of 


external grandeyr, I am 'pgriwaded you obſerve 
the harmony ariſing from t rent claſſes of the 
fame collective body, and event ie that the higheſt 


and moſt ſhining characters are ſometimes rival'd 
and outdone in real uſefulneſs, and intrinfic native 
excellence, by the loweſt and maſt miſerable. Iwas 
afraid the firft part of my life contained fo few 
events, and ſuch leng 2 _ that you would 
already think me ee 1 are 28 | 
to fay the contrary, and to preſs me to go on... I. 
all therefore proceed. 8 | 

Inave already told you that T went to church. 
At the entrance I found a croud of people; but that 
did not detain me: for I paſſed through it without 
much difficulty to the upper part of the choir, 
attracted by the ſplendid appearance of a great 
number of perſons of faſhion, who were fitting with 
an air of caſe and indolence.. The ladies were. 
extremely well dreſſed. Some, whoſe complexions 
were very ordinary, attempted to put on ſuch an 
agreeable air, as might make the hardneſs of their 
features imperceptible. Whilſt others, too full of 
themſelves to ſuſpedt they wanted thoſe charms - 
which oO all hearts, diſplayed their folly by 
a thouſand airs of coquetry, An. which their whole 
fouls ſeemed employed. 

Ox 1 obſerved, charming indeed; who ſeemed 
not to think it worth her while to affect thoſe - 
trifling arts, in which the others were ed 
for ſhe was above acting the coquet, and ſeeki 
applauſe from what. ought rather to raiſe contempt. 


dhe ſat with an air of ſatisfaction inher looks, quite 


6 power to draw the atten- 
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tion and the hearts of the beholders. I was not leſs 


pleaſed with the countenance of a lady who ſat near 


her: the was ordinary to the laſt degree, but had a ( 


ſuch an engaging openneſs, ſuch an air of bene- 
volence and genuine good-nature, that it wasim- 
poſſible to fee her without 
tion, and being prepoſſeſſed with ſomething like 
friendſhip and — | 


. THERE were alſo ſeveral gay young gentlemen 
of the ſword and gown, whoſe 1 Lc ſhewed 
they were full of themſelyes ; and who leaning on. 
the backs of their chairs, put themſelves into thoſe 
gallant and ridiculous poſtures, which ſhewed them 
well verſed in all the arts of the fappiſh part of the 
polite world. One while they lolled upon their. 
elbows ; then ſtood upright to ſhow. their ſnuft- 
boxes, bowed to the right and left, ſighed, and 
put themſelves into a thouſand different attitudes, 
in order to ſhew their good mien, and diſplay 
their charming ſelves to the beſt advantage. | 

THe place I had taken was juſt in the centre of 
this gay part of the audience. And I was ſcarce 


ſeated, before I obſerved the eyes of all the gen- 
tlemen fixed upon me, for I ſeemed to engage 


their whole attention; but this was not all, the: 
ladies ſoon found themſelves deſerted, and following 


the eyes of the gentlemen, fixed upon me for 


their rival, who had taken from them the regards 
of their admirers; I was convinced that theſe were. 
their thoughts by a glance they caſt at me, which. 


perfectly underſtood ; though they tried to do it 
withan air of ſimplicity and negligence, which evi- 


dently ſhowed it was deſigned; for, in ſpite of them - 


ſelves, it had a touch of diſdain and: uneaſineſs. Here: 


my pride took the alarm, and I felt aninward tri-. 
umph, at the viſible confuſion which the ladies diſco- 


Yereds O vanity, thou darling foible of our ſex! When: 


partaking of her diſpoſi- 
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ve indulge this ſtrong propenſity to captivate every 
F eren, what tollie are we 10 liable to! I had: 
orgot my devotions, which doubtleſs would have- 
engaged my ſoul, had I been dreſſed more ſuitably ts 
my circumſtances ; and was acting a part very unbe- 
coming the poor, the wretched Marianne, who had 
nothing to expect but either to exchange the gay 
= trifles I wore for want and miſery, or to preſerve 
them by forfeiting my peace and innocence. * 


Myr rivals did not long keep their eyes fixed upon. 
me, their examination was ſhort, for we have foon 
done with what humbles us. © - . 

AmMoNG the gentlemen whoſe attention I had 
engaged, I obſerved one, who drew from me a 
more than common regard, and to whom my eyes. 
ſeemed veluntarily to move; his air was graceful 
and engaging, and ſomething in his mien fo charm- 
ing, that it was impoflible to look upon him with 
indifference, I took a pleaſure in beholding- 


him and though a coquet to others, was very 


ſincere with reſpect to him. Mean time I gave 
up the care of pleaſing, to indulge the delight i felt 
in ſeeing him. Love, perhaps, uſually inſinuates 
itſelf into the heart with this artleſs ſincerity 3 be- 
cauſe it is not unlikely, but the pleaſure of loving 
may interfere with the care of appearing lovely. 

Te young gentleman, in his turn, gazed upon 
me in a manner very different from the reſt : a 
modeſt and tender reſpect appeared in his looks, 


lent intercourſepaſſedbetween us : the others openly 
applauded my charms, while he ſeemed to feel them, 
at leaſt I flattered my ſelf it was fo ; but all my mind 
was confuſed: I can't ſay what I thought of him, 
or my ſelf; all that I know of it is, that his looks 
embarraſſed me, and that I was afraid to return 
them; yet could not᷑ help doing it every —_— 


while by our mutual glances, a kind of ſerious ſi- 


I 
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and tho” I was loth he ſhould. meet my glanees, yet 
I was not. ſorry, that, be EN it. rt 65 2 

THz ſervice being ended, I went out of the 
church, regretting the. place 1 had juſt left; I felt 
a, Vacancy in my breaſt, my heart ſeemed. to want 
fomething, but not to know. what it was; I ſay, 
it did not know. what it was, but that perhaps is 
ſaying. too, much; for I was. inceſſantly turning 
my head, to ſee. once more. the. amiable gentlemay 
1 had left behind; 3 yet could hardly believe it was 
he that induced me to it. Was — to * — 


— 2 


lyantage. while, 
= that I TH og hear. the 


Le me bar omg — 

faw 99 80 Tt 

deaxouring ta eſcape it by run- 
farther, and. 


the 
about me were 
and the maſter of tha coach 
1. poo, inſtantly bounced. out, 


. e 


| e to ariſe; the good people liſted 
hut ſaw it was impoſſible for me to ſtand. 


2 


of x 7 when among thoſe wha on 
prell; to aſſi 
young — 


reateſt eagerneſs me, I faw the 
whom I 1nd left in cn 
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SS the coach I found; was, his, he lived but juſt by 
and would by all means have me carried to his 
houſe. What an air of 2 appeared in his; 
countenance, and how nearly be was touched with; 
my misfortune, I leaye you to imagine : however 
I ſoon perceived that his concern was alleviated, by 
the fatistaction of meeting me again, that his 
grief was. mixed with the joy, o Having it in bis. 
power to ſerve me.  Takgcare of the young, lady, 
cried he to thoſe thatheld me up; car her gently. 
— take time—there—lſoftly ; for at that time he- 
did not ſpeak, ta mo it 1 to. ma, that he for- 
bore. it on account « Wh; condition, which would. 
not permit him te expreks his tendernefs Wah 
manper, thao in biz cate for my. (gfetys. - | 
08, my gaft, 1 likewiſe ſpoke the other peg: 

pls, but not at. tal ta arg atk nora 


bg ber k. Sometimes ae Ko not. fave ao 
4 fee 5 


2 gg him tranſient N in Ak 
can't „ i 9 * ſuch. tendet 


utions ta the eantrary: 
RF, that theye muſt have been ſomethi 
mavi by. in mine to haue deſery ak pe them.: This ting wk 
me bluſh, and put my, beart intg ſuch a fityatic 
that L was at a. loſs haw. to behave, I felt. a mixtuxe o 
trouble, leaſure, and fear : I lay N z for a 
who is unacquainted with the world, and a novice 
in theſe. affairs, don't. know how bar lach an aten 
ture may carry her; ſhe is involved in a thouſand 
. W ich overwhelm. her, and, poſlefled 
by them, ſhe is no mate herſelf 3 mean While the 
wech ede e 
is true the finds apleaſure in it; r bet it is a 222 
that js dangerous, and deceitful N even her 
modeſty is alarmed, its delicacy ocked and 
ae at the apprehenſians af an impending 50 


that was particular, was, that I ſpoke with the 


could not be avoided ; and he anſwered in a tone 
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Love does not deceive us, nor make us blind to futu- 
rity ; it no ſooner ſhews itſelf, but it lets us know 
what it is, and what we are to expect; for 
when it has taken poſſeſſion of the heart, the 
ſoul feels it maſter there; it indeed flatters it with: 
the hopes of happineſs, yet, with an open and pro- 
feſſed authority, it aſks no advice, but boldly tells 
it the ſlavery it is to expect. This I think is the 
ſtate of mind in which I found my ſelf at that 
time, and I believe it is the ſame, with all young 
girls in the like circumſtances. © ONS 
I was at laſt carried to Valville's houſe, for that 
was the young gentleman's name, and laid upon a 
couch in the parlour. And indeed I really wanted 
immediate help, for. I felt a great deal of pain in my 
foot; but Valville, eager to ſerve me, had pre- 
vented even my wiſhes, the ſurgeon was ſent for 
and ordered to come with all poſſible ſpeed, and in 
N wi Tl da | 
Ass over the apologies 1 made, during this 
ſhort interval, for the trouble I had given him; 
they were the common compliments, which 
body knows how to uſe on ſuch ee "AN 


air of a perſon ſenſible of an obligation, who was 
conſtrained to make excuſes: for a trouble which 


Which prepared me for a more ſerious converſation. 
Even our mutual glances were a kind of prelude to 
it ; he did notcaſt one at me, which did not plainly 
ſay, I love you”” : nor did I know what to do 
with mine, becauſe would have faid fo too. 
Ws were both in this ſilent intercourſe, when 
the ſurgeon entered; who on the account Valville 

ve him of my accident told us, that my foot muſt” 
ie I bluſhed at this propoſal, from a 
fentiment of modeſty ; however, I compoſed oy 


our making it any ſacrifices at all. 
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5 ſelf with the thought that I had the prettieſt little 
© foot in the world; and that tho”. Valville was going 


to ſee it, it was not my fault, ſince neceſſity ob 


me to ſhew it before him; and that it was my fall, 
not I, that ought to bear the blame. | 


We frequently imagine our conſcience very 


& ſcrupulous and tender; not on account of the ſacri- 
f ice we make it, but from the artifices we employ to 


deceive and impoſe upon it, and thereby prevent 


bo 


I iavs ſome difficulty of ſhewing it, and was 


= willing to pull off only my ſhoe ; but this was not 
enough: I muſt by all means, ſaid the ſurgeon, ſee 
the bottom of the evil, I can do nothing without 


that : Upon thisthe houſekeeper was called, who 
was ordered to pull off my ſtocking, while Valville 
_— ſurgeon retired out of decency and re- 
. . 

Wu my foot was ready, the ſurgeon exa- 
mined and felt it, to find out the hurt; the good 
man to be a better judge of the caſe, ſtoaped low, 
becauſe he was old; while Valville, in conformity 
to him, took inſenſibly the ſame poſture, and 
ſtooped as low as he, becauſe he was young; for 
tho' he was no great judge of the diſorder, he was 
of the Pere of my foot, with which he ſeemed 
extremely ſatisfied. For my part, I did not ſay a 
word, and took no notice that I ſaw him; it would 
not have been modeſt even to appear to ſuſpect the 
attraction that drew him thither ; and beſides, I 
ſhould have ſpoiled all, if I had let him ſee I under- 
ſtood his little artifice; for I ſhould have been 
obliged to take advantage of it, and appear more 
reſerved ; and perhaps might have put him to the 
expence of a bluſh. The human heart is very 
unaccountable in its ſenſations,for there are moments 
when it is confuſed and fhocked at being 3 
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fact, only becauſe it had determined to conceal it; 
and ſuch difappoiritments always humble -us.—1 Wl 
aRed in conſequence of this reaſoning ;- and tho? the 
preſence of Valville confuſed me a little, it was only 
becauſe he ſaw ine, not becauſe he loved to ſee me. 
 Whereabouts do you feel the pain, ſaid the ſurgeon 
to me, touching it with his finger, is it there? Les, 
Sir, ſaid I, juſt there. T think, ſays-Valville, with 
-an innocent air, laying his fimger on it too, it looks 
a little inflamed here. Come, come, added -the 
ſurgeon, the damage will ſoon be repaired, it is only 
ſitting ſtill to-day ; a linnen rag dipped in brandy, 
and a little repoſe will cure it. - Immediately my 
| foot was bathed with brandy. the compreſs put 
+ upon it, and my - ſtocking pulled on; when the 
:ſurgecn took bis leave, and left me alone with 8 
Valville. Idid not queſtion, but I ſhould be obliged 
to ſtay here ſame time, and that he would inſtſt 
upon my dining before I-went.;z but I did not care 
to let him know I had the leaſt thought of it. After 
all the obligations you have conferred upon me, 
faid I, may I be fo bold as to beg. you would add 
one more, Sir, and order a chair or a coach to be 
called to carry me home? No, Miſs, anſwered he, 
I can't conduct you home for ſome hours yet; your 
fall is but juſt over, and beſides, you are ordered 
to repoſe your ſelf a little; and I muſt on that 
account inſiſt on your ſtaying; dinner: all that is 
neceſſary is to ſend home, to let your friends know 
where you are, that they may not be in pain for 
ou. EN 
2 Tus indeed was very noceſſary; for my abſence 
would doubtleſs have very much alarmed: Mrs. du 
"Tour : and beſides, what would Valville have 


miſtreſs, and had no bodyconcerned for me, no bod7 
to give an account to of my actions. Such a _ 2 
| — 


—_ * 
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: L independance would: have 1 with a very 


in grace; for it is very improper a girl ſhould de 
A tuition at ſo tender an age; opt eſpectally 
the figure I made; for there is but a 
Mition from belng lovely, to being unwor- 
thy of being 1 See the inconvenience that 
atterills beauty ! it ges a probability that We are 
guilty, upon the leaſt ſuſpicion that we ate" ſo-; 
and on a thouſand occaſions weighs down the ſcale 
3 us. But let it cbnelude what it will; the 

arms of beauty are too pleaſing to us eher to di - 


che poſleſſor ; for we love oufſelves, and thetefs 


love to appear athiable to bttfers. In à wörd deny 
inſpires either with love dr deſire: if it is love, let 
us be ever ſo auſtere, it is Welcome; for the plea- 
ſure of being beloved, finds always a place either in 


our hearts or bur vanity: 'Suppoling It" only inſpires 


with deſire; there is nothing loſt by it ; our virtue 
is indeed affronted, but our reſentment turns upon 
him that called it in queſtion, and not * thoſe 


5 charms which were the cauſe of it. 


4 Bor to return, you are no uſed to my digedſ- 
ons. 
I Have told you, that an abſolute independanee 
would not have appeared to my advantage; but 
Valville did not view me in that light ; his reſpect 
Plainly ſnewed the contrary, his Tobks and behaviour 
expreſſed a tenderneſs atid fear of offending, only 
due to innocence and mòdeſt virtue: hut upon the 
leaſt diſtruſt, he would have 5 longer tepoſed an 
intire confidence in me; for che ve fliadow of 
guilt would have made me fink in his A But 
could you believe it? in pte of al Tſhould — — 
by ſeeming ifidependant, I was in ſuſpence, 


nit becauſe TeD, 
than WR 
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1 to none but to Mrs. du Tour's; a woman that with. 
KK ſome reaſon I might be-aſhamed of. Methought 
4 it would be the greateſt diſapointment to a man of 
K quality like Valville, whom I faw ſurrounded with 
| e ſervants, to find the girl he loved fo unſuitable ts 
Bi one of his condition; and that tho? I had the air and 
: 1 | appearance of a lady of diſtinction, I was far from 
14 8 
' 


being one. How could I have the courage to fay, 

1 Go to Mrs. du Tour's at ſuch a ſign where I lodge! 

How mortifying the expreſſion ! If my fault had 

0 been not to have been born of rich parents; had J 

but a noble extraction and no fortune, pride, though 

ſtript naked, would have ſomething to feed upon; 

| I ſhould only appear deprived of the ſuperfluities and 

oF conveniences of life, but net of my right to the 

honours of it. But ſo great a ſhare of politeneſs and 

ſubmiſhve reſpect, which he was pleaſed to expreſs, 

was not in the leaſt due to a paltry ſhop-maid, who 

muſt have appeared bold indeed to have permitted 

it; and might juſtly expect to be treated with con- 

1 tempt and inſolence, as a puniſhment of her pre- 

| ſumption and aſſurance. This was the reflection 

8 „that I feared Valville would make. Methought I 

heard him ſay to himſelf, How! is that all? and 

the ſharpneſs of that little ſoliloquy would have been 
ſo cutting from him, that I choſe to appear in a 
dubious light, rather than in a ridiculous one, and 
to let him queſtion my virtue, rather than laugh at 
my coſt, and ridicule the reſpect he had ſhewn 
me. Thus I concluded that I would ſend to no 
body, and that I would ſay that it was not at all 
neceſſary 29 5 1 , 
I was ſenſible this was a very wrong reſolution, 
but don't you know that we are too often more 

proud than - virtuous,” more vain than honeſt ; and 

conſequently, more ſcrupulous when our vanity, 

than when our honour is concerned? But don't b 

. | frighted, 
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frighted, though I took. this reſolution, I did not 
IX follow it; for in the agitation theſe -contending paſ- 
ions raiſcd in my heart, I fixed fuddenly upon anex= 
* 8 whereby my miſerable pride was fatisfied. 
y heart, indeed, would be ſeverely afflited 3 
but what ſignifies what our hearts ſuffer, provided 
our vanity be ſerved by it? we can diſpenſe with 
repoſe, pleaſure, and too eften with honour itfelf, 
to make peace with that. This expedient was 
abſolutely. to infift upon returning home imme- 
diately.—— What! leave Valville fo ſoon, ſay 
you? Yes, I had the courage to reſolve upon it, 
and to ſnatch myſelFfrom a converſation ſo extremely 
deſirable. Valville loved me, and though he had 
not yet told me ſo, he would have time to make 
the pleaſing deelaration if Iftay*'d. Tlovedhim, he 
was ignorant of it, at leaſtT thought fo, but ſhould 
not be able to conceal it. He would have had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing me ſenſible, I of ſhewing I was 
ſo, and both the ſoft delight of enjoying each others 
company. O how many ſweets are contained in 
this idea] ſweets unmixed with the leaff d of 
ſenſuality ! It is all'rapture! The ſoul at firſt ſees; 
and could repeat the various charms of fucha tender 
mor tk th a facrifice was I going to 
e! | 
THaese ſenſations and reflections, though ſo 
long in relating, paſſed through my mind almoſt in 
an inſtant, © BY: WE. 5s | 
Pr av don't make yourſelf uneaſy, Mifs, ſaid 
Valville, with a tender and preſſing air, and taking 
my hand with a modeft baſhfulneſs, let me beg of 
you not to look uneafy, ſay but where you hve, 
and a ſervant fhall fly immediately, and put your 
friends out of their pain ſor your abſence. Pray 
think of it ſeriouſſy, you are not in a condition to 
go yet: come, it is pretty late, ſtay but dinner, 
9. 8 and 
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and you ſhall go as ſoon as it is over. Why, my 
dear charmer, continued he, do you heſitate ? You 
will have nothing to reproach yourſelf with for ſtay- ; 
ing here. No body can blame you for it, ſince your 
accident compels you to it. No, Sir, replied 
I, I intreat 2 to permit me to retire. None can 
be more ſenſible of your civility than I am; but! 
can't abuſe it. I don't live far from hence; and 
ſince I find myſelf much better, I beg it as a favour WM 
that you will permit me to go.———But, Miſs, 
reſumed Valville, what can be the motive of your 
reluctance for ſtaying in ſo natural ſo innocent a i 
Conjuncture as this? As for reluctance, I'll aſſure a 
you, Sir, I have none, ſaid 1, but it will be fitter for 
me to be at home, ſince a coach may be had. 
What, ſo ſoon! cried he, witha look full of the moſt 
tender ſoftneſs. It muſt be ſo, replied I, caſting down Wi 
my eyes with a melancholy air, which he ſeemed to 
underftand ; for hearts underſtand one another ; 
and it is very probahle he perceived what paſſed in 
mine ; for he took my.hand again, with an air of | 
ſuch undiſſembled tenderneſs, and ſuch a quick and 
rapid tranſport, that if he had ſaid a thouſand times, 
love you, he could not have expreſſed it more intel- 
Jigibly. It was impoſſible I ſhould be miſtaken. I ſaw .: 
a lover before me, who ſhewed himſelf without 
diſguiſe, ſo that with all my artifice I could not ſeem 
to evade the evidence of his N. He, full of 
ſuſpence, waited to ſee how I received this filent 
declaration: but his looks ſhewed that he thought 
he had not much reaſon to be diſſatisfied. I remained 
4urprized, ſilent and confuſed ; which was a proof 
I was charmed too, For when a man is indifferent 
or diſagreeable to us, we acquit ourſelves more grace- 
fully, and are never put into this diſorder; we know 
in every reſpect how to behave; but it is only love that 
ſoftens our minds, and throws us into this Conkle, 
S* X Fol 
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T was in this ſituation, my hand trembling in 
Valville's, which I made no effort to draw back, 
and which J gave up entirely to him. My power. 
of action ſeemed for a moment ſuſpended z whilſt 
ſeized by I know not what attraCtion, I was ſoftened 
into a tender inactivity. At laſt, however, I ut- 
tered ſome words, but without order or connection; 
which in ſome meaſure diminiſhed the confuſion 
my ſilence began to occaſion ; and which ſupplied 
the place of ſomething, I did not, though I ought 
to have ſaid: ſuch asx————Well, well, Sir; pray, 
what means this ? This was all I could fay to him. 
To which was added a ſigh, that took away, per- 
haps, all the little force I had given to my words. 
However I ſoon recovered myſelf ; for the emotions 
with which I was inchanted, were diſſipated ſud- 
denly on my reflecting, that it was indecent to 
betray fo much weakneſs and irreſolution before a 
man every way my ſuperior. What do you mean, 
Sir? ſaid I, drawing back my hand with ſpirit and 
reſolution ; but with a tone, which expreſſed that 
I was juſt awoke from this ſoft diſorder. - But I can 
hardly believe he was in a condition to obſerve it; 
for he ſeemed at leaſt as much captivated by that 
deluding paſſion as I: though it is not improbable, 
but that he might ſee and take notice of every 
thing ; for he was not ſo young a lover, and there- 
fore, not ſo liable to loſe his preſence of mind. 
Such a one may be meved, and feel all the deli 
that can fill a human breaſt ; but he won't be 
perplexed ; he preſerves his judgment, while it is 
only novices that loſe it. But what danger is not 
that maid expoſed to, who falls into the hands of a 
pretended lover, thatknows how to take advantage 
of her weakneſs? As for me I ran no hazard with: 
Valville. My diſorder was too ſhort for him to 
gain any advantage by it. I had nothing indeed to 
| | E 2 _ Teproach 
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reproach him with: I had inſpired him with ſen- | 
iments to my advantage, but his love was n$t ſo 


violent as tender. When a man admires a woman 
in this manner in the beginning of his paſſion, it 
makes his heart honeſt; inſpires him with virtue; 


makes him delight in the refined pleaſure of loving, 
and * treating the object of his affections. 
employ of a tender generous mind; 1 4 


This is the fi 
it dreſſes the object of his love in all imaginable 


dignity and worth: nor is it without its own re- 


ward ; for it is attended with greater, far greater 
delight, than all the pleafures of the ſenfualift or 


debauchee : and where a man is incapable of this 


happineſs, he himſelf is the greateſt loſer : but 


probably, Madam, you would think it gain to you 3 


was J not quite ſo impertinent. 


= ol 
-— —_— c 
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- TyeREFORE to proceed, I was —— 4 


Valville to let me go, with a grave and confuſe 


Jook : Indeed, Sir, you ſurprize me, faid T ; you 8 


ſee yourſelf it is not without the greateſt reaſon I 
xeſolve to retire, and that it is abſolutely N 


I ſhould do ſa. You ſhall, Miſs, indeed you ſhall, Wl 
ou ſhall go immediately, anſwered he gravely; Mt 


— 


am going to give orders that you may, ſince it co 


is painful to you to continue here; and I am afraid, li 


I am become quite difagreeable to you, by a ſudden Wl 
emotion which I could not help; for I own I love ll 


you, and could ſpend all the time we ſhould be to- 


gether, nay, my whole life, in making you ſenſi- ; 5 
ble of it. And if this pleaſing ſubject had laſted for 
my life too, 1 think I ſhould not have been weary, b 1 


ſo ſenſible was the joy the dear declaration gave me; 
which, though flattering to my hopes, embarraſſed 
and confuſed me. This I would willingly have hid 


from Valville, but was too unſkilled in deceit to 2 
know what countenance to aſſume for that purpoſe. 


What he had juſt ſaid, required an anſwer ; but Wi 
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ey naturally renders us ſilent, and this ſenſations 
poſſeſſed my whole ſoul. I thought my preſent ſi- 
tuation of mind not proper to be diſcovered, and 
being ſo little unacquainted with the art of diſſem- 
bling, I continued: ſpeechleſs with eyes caſt down. 
—_ Why don't you anſwer, faid Valville ? won't you 
favour me with one word, Miſs ? ſure you won't 
leave me in this dilemma. Has the innocent liber- 
ty T have juſt taken, made me ſo odious to you, 
at all the actions of my future liſe are incapable” 
of making reparation ? | 
In the midſt of this tender pleading, he again 
took my hand in his, and with all the warmth of the 
moſt paſſionate lover, kiſſed it every moment, al- 
ways begging pandon for bis preſumption. But the 
of the joke was, that I thought that a ſuffi- 
cient reparation for the fault, and innocently enough 
received it as ſuch, when in fact, it was only re- 
peating it; though I don't think either of us per- 
ceived it. Will you then give me no anſwer, ſaid 
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E:7 Valville? muſt I have the cruel mortification to- 
ie unk you hate me? To which I anfwered with a 
1, | gh, No, Sir, I don't hate you: I have no reaſon 
en "> hate you : you have never given me the leaſt 
* bs E hy then don't you anſwer, returned 
o. ke, warmly ? I have confeſſed to you already that I 
in. love you, I intreat you therefore tell me frankly, 
= || = whether this declaration is agteeable to you or not. 
* Though I'dread to aſk ; though the happineſs of 
Ty my life depends upon your anſwet, I beg you'd 


put me out of this cruel, this inſupportable ſuſpence. 

Ted What would you have me fay, Sir, faid I, 
$ I ſcarce know what love is; every perſon diſguiſes 
his heart under that tender name. And while the 
virtuous do honour to this ſoft paſſion, the vicious 
make it a cloak for every villainy ; the blackeſt 
crimes, and the moſt complicated guilt, ruined 
- E 3. innocence 
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Innocence and bleeding honour, and all. the blackeſt 
ſcenes that even hatred and'malice could invent, are 
concealed under this ſacred name, /ove. But par- 
don me, Sir, I believe you entirely incapable of 
baſeneſs and deceit ; at leaſt my heart perſuades me 
to think ſo. This, bones; muſt acknowledge, 


that Iam extremely obliged to you. And tho! it 


is probable it will never be in my power to return 
the obligation, I ſhall never forget the ſervice you 
have done me in ſo great an emergency.—You 
will never forget it, cried he briſkly ; but how muſt 
I know, Miſs, you will remember me, if this is 
the laft time I ever ſee you. I beg you will 
not let me loſe you for ever. If it be true, that you 
have no averſion tome, don't make me miſerable, 
by tearing from me the better half of my ſoul. If 
we part now, perhaps I may never ſee you more. 


It was to day a mere chance that brought you to 
me: but how ſhalt I be again bleſſed; if you will 
never let me know where to find you? I ſhould RF 
for ever ſeek you, for ever deplore your loſs in vain. i 
— —] own it will be in vain, anſwered I, with 
an ingenuous freedom, and a look that ſeemed to 
pity us both. Well, Miſs, continued he, putting 
my hand to his mouth, (for that was now become 
a trifle, which was hardly thought on,) let me 
know who are your parents or guardians, tell me 
what I muſt do to make myſelf agreeable to them; ü 


J earneſtly beg you will not deny me this conſolation 
before you go. | 8 

SCARCE had he ſpoke this, when a valet enter- 
ing, Order the horſes to be put to the coach, fail 
he, to carry this lady home. This ſtep, 


which I had not foreſeen, broke all my meaſures, 
and caſt my vanity into all the agonies, from which 
it had juſt been delivered. —-It was not Valville's i 

coach I wanted: The petty linnen-draper would 


not 
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not have eſcaped the mortification of being known. 
I imagined he would have ordered a ſervant to call 
a- hack; .and that I ſhould have gone alone, and 
have nothing farther to do, but to tell the coach» 
man where to drive me, Here, thought I, I ſhall 
evade all the confuſion and ſhame which this little 
ſhop occaſions me. This had already been the 
ſource of a thouſand different agitations, which re- 
turned now in their full force; for he would not 
have failed:to enquire,. where did you leave her ? 
whilſt the fervant would innocently enough have 
anſwered, at ſuch a ſhop. And even here, I had 
only been mortified by halves, and could only have 
bluſhed ata diſtance, fince I ſhould have been abſent 
at this diſcovery of my meanneſs: but 'Valville had 


deſtined for me a ſhame more humbling and more 


compleat. | | 
I iTenD,- Miſs, ſaid he, as ſoon as the ſer- 
vant was gone, to conduct you home myſelf, at- 
tended with my houſe-keeper, whom you have ſeen 
already. I fancy this precaution is more than ne- 
ceſſary on my part, aſter what has happened; this 
I am bound to out · of civility. It is a ſudden though 
Ic have happily fixed upon, which I hope will be 
agreeable to you. O Sir, cried I, what do you 
propoſe to me? to be conducted home by you ! by 
a gentleman of your age f No, Sir, I can't be 
guilty of ſuch imprudence. You don't conſider 
what people would make of this inconſiderate 
action: The world is malicious; it takes a pride in 
tarniſhing our brighteſt virtues by foul imputations; - 
how careful ſhould we be then of giving the leaſt 
room for this ill- natured unfriendly vice to triumph, 
and diſplay its barbarous eloquence. Though I have 
too good an opinion of you, Sir, to be at all afraid 
of truſting myſelf with you: yet, on this account, 
I muſt beg to be exculed, - Thad cache Gln at- 
| E 4 tempt - 
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tempt to go home on foot, and limp thither as well 
as I can, than accept your offer. 
Tuis diſcourſe would not admit of a reply, tho' 
it ſeemed to touch him to the heart. You go, 
Mifs, cried he in his turn, riſing wp haſtily, with 8 
a countenance that expreſſed the keeneſt grief ang 
deſpair.——— You be obeyed..——You are 
reſolved never to ſee me more; never to let me 
know where you may be found: what vain pre- 
tences, what unaccountable fears do you make uſe 
of! No, my dear, dear inſenſible, there is not tige 
leaſt appearance that this can be the motive of your IM 
refuſal. You can't have ſuch a groundleſs ſcruple. 
Youare hurt with a fall at my door: I am there 
myſelf, and with a crowd of ſpectators, am a wit · 
neſs r you can't ſtand : I order 
you to be 3 into my houſe in order to ſend 
you home. Nothing could happen more ſimple, 
and more natural; nothing more innocent, 
that finding you in theſe circumſtances, I ſhould 
carry you home to your friends; and take this occa- 
ſion of making myſelfknown to them. But you are 
againſt it. Doubtleſs you have reaſons. for. it. 1 
am either diſagreeable to you, or elſe you are pre- 
engaged. Upon this, without giving me time to 
reply, vex'd at the filent melancholy which I ſtill 
Preſerved, he ftept haſtily to the parlour-door, and 
called very loud to one of his ſervants, who came 
running; mean while his ſoul ſeemed imbittered 
with every contending paſſion, and the painful 
ſtruggle between love and deſpair, was viſible in 
every look and every action. Fly, cried he, call a 
chair, and if one can't be got, a coach; the lady 
won't accept of mine. Then returning to me 
he added, Be ſatisfied, Miſs, you ſhall have your 
w ſhes ; you have nothing more to fear from me, 
or both you and your parents ſhall be eternally 
— 1 unknown 
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unknown to me, unleſs you tell me your 
and this I have not the reaſon ke mag 2k 


to make any, my tears had taken away 
my ſpeech : fu of the moſt melting rege 
I held down my head to prevent his diſc 
weakneſs ; nor do I think a lady of fo 
mould as you, Madam, will be fo rprized at 12 5 
you conſider the ſtate of my mind at that time; how 
. I had been agitated, and how much my 
courage had been exhauſted. 
"ON E the different mortifications I had been obliged 
to undergo—pondering, weighing, and making 

eſſays upon my ſoul, to compare its troubles, in or- 
der to know towhich I ſhould give the ſad preferetiee: 
yet what ſervice had it been to me, to fix 
the painful reſolution of leaving Valville? was 
eſs difficult to accompliſh my deſign of rentals 
unknown? No, certainly, he offers me His coach, 
and propoſes to conduct me home hint; at laſt, 
he only deſires to know my name, à requeſt ſo 
ſmall, that, without the appearance of i ; 
I can't deny him; but alas ] I knew it not my 
firſt misfortune deprived me of it, except Marianne, 
which could be no direction to him, and eduld 
point out my extreme wretchedneſs. To what a 
perplexed ſituation was I now reduced ! rudely t 
leave Valville without regard either to e or 
good breeding; to baniſh . myſelf from him, a8 
from one with whom I intended to break off al- 
acquaimtance. To leave for ever the man that 
— met whom T ſhould for ever regret the loſo 
of, and him too who had taught me to feel I had 
a heart! (for We ofily know we have one when we f 


begin to love.) 
eaſy paſſage to be 


Baur v in diſtreſs fllide an 
foul,” the innocent ſufferer naturally raiſes * 
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. ſion in every generous mind; but where love has 
x taken poſſeſſion, it adds an additional charm to 
every grace, melts every paſſion into tenderneſs, 
every thought into love. The generous Vabdille, 
quite diſconſolate at the thought of my leaving him 
without a hope of ſeeing me any more, was ready 
to give vent to his deſpair; but my tears ſoon gave 
A turn to his paſſion, and my grief in a moment 
made him forget his n. I never faw a tender 
compaſſion painted more lively on the countenance. 
Bleſs me] Madam, what means theſe tears, cried 
he, throwing himſelf at my feet with- an. air. of 
aſtoniſhment, and ſome rays of a dawning hope in 
his eyes? Why, my dear charmer, do you weeps 
Sure I have not been ſo- unfortunate as to. offend 
you! if I have, it was. without deſign : pray 
ſpeak, and deliver me from this cxuel uncertainty, 
What !: filent ſtill, added he, kiſſing my hand with 
" Hexpreſlible tenderneſs, tell me, oh] tell me what 
diſturbs you: Can you beſitate a moment whether 
you ſhall open your heart to him, who has given 
you his own; to him who ſwears to be for ever 
yours ; to him who loves you more than life; in 
3 who loves you as you deſerve to be loved. 
confi 


, my dear, I have a right to a little of your 
confidence; for it is impoſſible I can ſee your tears, 
without impatiently longing to remove your uneaſi- 
neſs: and would it be juſt to give me ſo great a 
concern, without putting it in my power to eaſe 

n ye of part of wy anxieties by removing 

| OUrs ki tp 3 I8- + 4 PR aTe; 25 8 100 £f1 
. WouLD know me, cried I ingenuouſly, 
. du. Tour's, is * what the linnen-draper | 
I ſuppoſe, Miſs, the is to inform your parents 
Where you rt e ee the man ſay he 
comes from? At this queſtion I was again con- 
eee eee 
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founded and at a loſs for an anſwer : Hs want of; | 
netration gave me the greateſt confuſion : for I 
had ſillily imagined, that the bare naming Mrs, du 
Tour would have informed him that I lived there; 
and that here would have been an end of every 
mortifying queſtion, I made no anſwer, but my 
fence had ſuch a remarkable air of confuſion in it, 
that at laſt Valville found out what I had not the 
courage to tell him. What, Miſs, ſaid he, do. 
you lodge at Mrs. du Tour's? Yes, Sir, anſwered.” 
I, with a tone of humility, I was not born to this 
ſtate ; but the greateſt misfortunes have reduced - 
me to it. Pray, my dear, dry up thoſe tears, re- 
turned he, preſenting me his hand with an air of 
tenderneſs, that had ſomething in it ſo honeſt and” 
reſpectful, that is was a kind of reparation of the” 
uneaſineſs I had juſt endured, © 
Mix hiſtory, upon which we were entering, would 
doubtleſs have been the ſubject of a long conver- * 
ſation, if we had not been interrupted by a noiſe at 
the parlour door, where a lady appeared leaning. 
upon Mr. de Climal, who immediately fixed his 
eyes upon the poor Marianne, half reclined upon a 
couch, her eyes wet with tears, and in converſa- 
tion with a young man, whoſe humble aud tender 
poſture, declared their ſubject was love; and that; 
he was ſaying to me, I adore you; for he 
was kneeling at my feet: but what was ſtill more 
unlucky, was, that at this moment his head re- 
clined upon one of my hands, which it might be 
thought he was kifling. Was not this a very 
amuſing picture for Mr. de Climas!k;ntk?. o-o 
I wisn I was able to deſcribe his looks on this 
occaſion; you will at firſt imagine that he bluſhed,. - 
and was- out of countenance; but this is only. a 
= ugh ſketch of the man. Imagine you ſee him 
ſlaring about hint with a wild confuſed look, but 
n eee Oh ene ſceinng 
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ſeeing nothing. He ſhrugs his ſhoulders, his arms 
has a ridiculous 1 he ſeems at a loſs 
what attitude to give his body, or how to mould his 
face, in order to wipe off the diſorder. that Was 
painted there. Mr. de Climal was amorous and 
fond of me; judge then how jealous he muſt be. 
Theſe paſſions gave him ftrong and violent agita- 
tions, but his pretended piety forbad his diſcover- 
ing the leaſt degree either of jealouſy or love. But 
they appeared in ſpite of all his endeavours to hide 
them: he was ſenſible of it, and this made him 
aſhamed : he was then afraid his ſhame ſhould be 
diſcovered: and all this together gave ſuch a comi- 
cal air of uncertainty, ridiculouſneſs and folly 
to his motions, that made it much more eaſy to 
form an idea of than deſcribe him. But this Was 
not all, his diſorder had another motive that I was 
ignorant of: for Valville, in riſing up, with a low 
voice cried, Oh, here is my uncle! ; 
_- More ſingular ſtill was this remarkable chance. 
I could not help bluſhing at the ſight of de Climal, 
but his relation to Valville increaſed ftill more my 
confuſion. While the looks which 1 caſt at him, 
if he obſerved them, ſhewed a conſciouſneſs of 
having liſtened with pleaſure to the diſcourſe of 
Valville; for I had the air of an accomplice viſible 
it my countenance. We were in fact three moſt 
ridiculous figures. But the lady, who entered with: 
Mr. de Climal, did not ſeem to take notice of, our 
diſorder ; for my youth and beauty, and the tender 
poſture of Valle, I believe took up her whole at- 
tention, She opened the converſation, with an. 
agreeable air of gaiety : I can't blame vou, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe to Valville, you are in good company, but 1 
believe it a little eras: Sir, I don't think. 
your heart is ſafe ; faluting, us with. a 
mile. At firſt he could make no anſyer, ES 
- & | 
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file tor want of having fome thing to Mr. de 
Climal feniled too; but with ci my. Me 
appeared forced and unnatural. He ſeemed'entirely 
e what part he t to take in the 
adventure; too to know how I would 
behave; unreſolved whether he ſhould know me 
or not, and how I would act in this particular: 

On the other hand, being equally at a loſs how 
to behave to him, I obſerved his conduct to- 
wards me, that I might conform myſelf to it ; but 
as his ſimpering air eould give no light into his inten- 
tions, my manner of ſaluting him was not more 
deciſive, and left him in as great an uncertainty 
as his countenance had done me. In: ſhort. I both 
did too much and too little; in one half of my 
behaviour, I ſeemed to know him ; in the other, 
to be entirely ignorant of him. It was a perfect 
contradiction to itſelf ; and ſeemed to ſay yes and: 
no, and yet not perfectly either. 

VALvitke obſerved this equivocal, unin ; 
telligible behaviour; for he has told me fince that 
he was ſtruek with it,—— le had for ſome 
time ſuſpected his uncle was not what he was will- 
ing to appear. He had learnt from oertain parts of 
his conduct, to queſtion his religion; and to ſuſ- 
pect his oſtentatious appearance of ſuperior piety 
to be all a farce, and put on only to hide the immo 
rality of his ſecret vices: he ſaw I was amiable x. 
found I lived at Mrs. du [Tour's ; that it was with: 
many tears I eonſeſſed it ; and all this added to my. 
confuſed behavidur to. Mr. de Climal, who had® 
not a countenance leis diſeompoſed and unſettled, 
gave too much reaſon for theſe. melancholy * 
tuſes. 

Iron gor ell yon that L e e 


to riſe, in order t: pay my reſpects to them mor 
decently. No, 2 no, 1Al 
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Keep your place ; this lady, I am ſure, won't al- 
wit, when ſhe knows you have hurt your foot; 
and as for the gentleman, added he, turning to his 
uncle, I believe he will diſpenſe with it, becauſe: 
you ſeem to know each other. I think, I have 
not that honour, ſaid Mr. de Climal immediately, 
with a colour which ſeemed to revenge his breach 
of truth in ſpite of his affurance ; pray, Miſs, have 
you ſeen me-any where, continued be, with alobk 
which begged me to be ſecret 1 don't know, 
returned I, with a tone leſs bold than my words; 
but, I think, your face is not quite unknown to 
me. I believe I have ſeen you, Sir, ſomewhere, 
Very likely, replied he; but what is the matter, 
has 8 lady had a fall? To this queſtion his ne- 
made no anſwer: his inquietude ſo took 
up * thoughts, that he did not ſeem to hear him. 
„Sir, cfied I, all confuſed as I was, for my 
ſhare. of his lye, which I was ſupporting, and for 
which I was conſcious I muſt bare an equal ſhare 
of guilt, even in the opinion of Valville, who I 
found ſdw through the deceit ; yes, Sir, I had a 
fall juſt by as I was coming from maſs, and was 
== in here, becauſe I Was br to walk 


* ſaid the lady, you ought 0 the AY 
help; a ſtrain may be of ill conſequence. Are. 

ou alone, Mifs? have you no with you? 

either a footman nor your woman x o, Madam, 
ſaid I, aſhamed of the honour ſhe did me, for 
which! reproached my dreſs as the cauſe; I don't 
live far from henee. - Well, added ſhe, we ſhall 
go to dinner in a quarter of an hour, and then we 
will conduct you home. 

WHar again! ſaid I to myſelf ; ſure the whale: 
world is in league to mortify- my pride; mult 
every. rs carrying me _— for no other 

0 teaſon, 
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reaſon, but becauſe T have no home but what I. am. 

aſhamed of. This lady, who was talking of atten- 

dants, how ſtrangely would. ſhe have ſur- 
rized, had ſhe been told my circumſtances! 

Inſtead of the fine lady, 5p mm have found an 

indigent impertinent a ſecret acquaintance - 

of the hypocritical Mr. de Climal : for I muſt have 
appeared at this time in this di ſadvantageous light. 

And what then would have become of his reputation 

for remarkable ſanctity, after his denying that he 

knew me? and ſhould we not both have made a 

fine appearance, if Mrs. du Tour and Toinon | 

ſhould, according to cuſto m, have been at the 
+ door, and cried out, Bleſs me, Sir, is it vou? 

What Marianne! how came you to ſtay ſo long, 

child? what have you been doing ſince church. - 
time! how could you think you would nat have 
been wanted? 

TRE diſcovery of my having abetted a falſhood : 
was indeed the true reaſon why I ought to have - 
trembled, the real diſgrace which merited my at- 
tention; and not the meanneſs of my-circumſtances; - 
but tho? this-was:fo very obvious, I did not at 
gy — conſider it. Thus, Madam, we 

1 rally more jealòus of the. vain applauſe and 

ideration of the multitude; than defirous of the. 
ra and eſteem of the wiſe and thin king few 5 
and conſequently not _—_— ſolicitous after our 
own integrity, the only true: honour z while the 
trifling blandiſhments of life are purſued- with the 
greateſt aſſiduity. If we are admired, it is the pex - 
ſony not the virtue, that is the ſubject of admira- 
tian; you - may value our good qualities as much as 
you will, but while you eonſider them ſeparate from 
us who peda them, we are not at all affected Lie 
it; you muſt conſider them as ours to make y 
0 RY 19 OW of cink- 
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ing we are taught to look upon virtue as 


foreign to us; but felf-Jove and vanity 
3 the 


to Mr. de Climal ; for ſuppoſing this to be the 
caſe, can ſelf- love teach us to make ourſelves un- 
loveh ? can ſelf- love make us dare to do an action, 
it muſt out of the ſame. principle conceal? 
2 in fine, can this attribute of the foul excite us 
to an act chat will ſtain our inward purity, gr vcr 
our minds in anarchy and confuſion, and 
inſtead of revering and loving, loath and thick 
ourſelves ? But I have done, 'heſe refleQions are 
not ill placed, though they are a great deal too 
long, * next ſhall be ſhorter, 
Mx. de Climal and I were ata loſs hot to eſcape 
the danger into which this lady*s civility had caſt us, 
in offering to wait upon me home. Could he avoid 
lending us his coach ? or could I refuſe to accept it? 
both were very difficult. He turned pale, and I 
remained ſilent: while his eyes ſaid, draw me out 
of this perplexed affair; mine ſaid, draw us out 
yourſelf : and our ſilence began to remarkable, 
when a ſervant came to tell Valville, that the coach 
which he had ſent for was at the door. This ſaved 
us: but the old gentleman began to be-ſoconfidamty 
that he was even; bold enough to abuſe the 
ve were in, and carried his afſurance ſo farias 15 
fay ; We don't Want che coach now, you may 
ſend it back : and this be ſaid with ſuch a frank as 
48 if he had. all aleng deũigned it; and as if he bad 
not 
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not heſitated or made the leaſt difficulty of it. I 
think, however, that tho” he was fo great an hy- 
pocrite at that time, Tought a little to ſoften my 
; ſinee notwitlitanding this black part 
of his cher, which I can't even think on with- 
out deteſtation, his memory ought to be dear to me. 
His repentance was, I don't queſtion, ſincere 3 and 
25 truth will not admit of my leaving out a ſcene 
of villainy, which will oveur in my third part; ſo in 
juſtice to him, and in gratltucde for the benefit I re- 
ceived by his repentarice, I fall write with pleaſure 
on that ſubject, which will bea kind Se 
for the uneuſine gs I ferl in diſplaying 7 
I you vhs he truſted to the to Hive qe 

his uſſirahs'} Md Aid not feur, ks ther 
the malice of Nupidity to make him repent it. No, 
bir, anſwered I, I won't give you fo uch trouble, 
ince a conch vrais for mo 3 and if you, Sir, con- 
tinued I, tur . — will call ſomebody 
to help me in gone immediately. I be- 
lieve theſe gt 35 7 0 the lady with am air of 

„ will be proud of that honour ; there is one, 
pointi ig to Valville, who will not tegret the trou- 
ble. Is it net ere Hdded The, looking at him with 
a ſmile? Wis try proceeded without doubt 
from her ffndl Veh t we y feet, But us we 
are going too, continued the, I muſt teil you what 
brou "Nt an Aber Have you any news of Madam 
de Vaville? (this was the young 's mor 
ther,) what is The leaving the country? ſhall we 
ſee her again Toon :? lee her here, Madam, 
this Werk, fail Valvinle, Vith a troubled and cate- . 
leſs air; which Wis bit an indzfferent proof of His. 
attachment to e; and at which 1 ſhould perhaps. 
have been dif „ had not my thoughts been too 
much ed with my own affairs: I immedi· 


ately reco . 


w_ vices: 
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to be diſpleaſed at my conduct as to render his dif 
ſatisfaction too great to be ſmothered in his own 
breaſt. I ſaw into the motive of his ſadneſs, and 
this diſcovery covered. me with ſhame. Ifound. 
his heart diſtracted with the apprehenſion that I did. 
not deſerve his tenderneſs; and that he feared that 
at. laſt he ſhould be obliged to renounce me, and 
root out his unhappy paſſion, Dear Madam, could 
any thing be more obliging than this tender fear! 
Nothing could be more charming, more amia- 
ble; nothing more ' worthy of caſting. my ſoul into 
an humble and tender confuſion than this virtuous 
diſtruſt: for I approved of his ſentiments ; was 
pleaſed at 4 and purity of his heart, which 
would not ſuffer him to indulge the ſatisfaction of 
loving a mind leſs amiable. than his own. 
Bu T notwithſtanding the coldneſs I Niere 
in Valville, after having anſwered the lady's queſ- 
tions, he came to me to help me up, and lent me 
his arm; and as he ſaw Mr. dę Chmal coming to 
us, he prevented him, by ſaying, No; Sir, don't 
attempt to ſupport this lady; you are not ſtrong 
enough; for 1 rr can ſet ber 
ting It will be better to call fome- 
body elſe. - Upon hy Mr. de. Qimal retired, for a 
guilty conſcience made him diſtruſt: his aſſurance. | 
On this Valville rung a bell, and two of his ſervants 
came fan 4k eg Come hither, faid he, and 
carry this lady to the coach. I believe; I had no 
need of this ceremony, and that with the help of 
leaning a little on. their arms, I could eaſily have 
ſupported myſelf; but I was ſo confuſed and diſ- 
| E that I let them * me as they _ 


Mx. de Climal and the lad Vo followed me toge- 
95 ne e came 1 7 as We 
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paſſed through the court, I obſerved, by a ſide- 


glance I gave him, . whiſper to a ſervant. 


I was ſoon in the coach, when the lady, before 
ſhe got into her's, inſiſted upon aqjuſting me her- 
ſelf, that J might ſit eaſy, and not hurt my foot. 
I returned my compliments for her obliging civility, 
with an air of confuſion ; but what I ſaid to Val- 
ville was: with a. worſe grace till, and which he 
only anſwered by a low bow, accompanied with 
a look that ſaid many things, that I perfectly under- 
ſtood ; but can't ſo well explain, the chief of which 
was, _ Award 1 1 Want — 

Ar parted, with my thoughts in a | 
kind of ſuſpence, at a loſs to know what I ſhould 
think; without either joy or grief, pain or plea- 
ſure, Whatwill all this come to ? was all I could 
fay in this aſtoniſhment, which left me unable to 
exerciſe any of the faculties of my mind; only a 
deep ſigh eſcaped me, that ſeemed to proceed ra: 
ther Tam inſtinft than from any particular 
thought, . | * 


Ir was in this ſituation T arriyed at Mis. du 


Tour's: I found her fitting at the ſhop-door im- 


patiently waiting for my — home, becauſe 
dinner was almoſt ready. ook notice, that 
ſhe had fixed her eyes ſome time upon me before 

I got to the door, and that ſhe ſeemed to regard me 
not as Marianne, but as one that reſembled her ſo 
much, that ſhe ſeemed to be in a ſurprize: and 
the coach was already ſtopped before ſhe thought ĩt 
was me; for ſhe did not imagine I would come 
home in a coach, At laft ſhe was. forced to know |, 
me 17 What, Marianne ! cried the, is it 
you? J wonder how you could ſtay ſo long I did 

not expect you'd come home in a coach - 
What! was the way from church too far for you ? 
No, Madam,, but it was impoſſible for me to ie 
| 88 e ene eee 2 r OC -- 
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for I have had a fall, and have hurt my foot ; only 
E. 


be ſo good as to help me into the hou 
WrnrLs I was ;, the coachman opened 


the door; Come, come, Madam, ſaid he, you | 


are at home, never fear: II carry you in ina 
moment; what ſighifies what ſuch a * little 
thing as you weighs : come, fear nothing, | 
Etarry, you farther than your own 
took me in his arms, carried me 
has ſhop, and 8 me * * * 
I was no ſooner ſeated, than caſting my eyes 
croſs the ſtreet, I faw at forme diftance orie of 
Valville's ſervants, who ſeemed to have been 


is o keep the coach in ſight; and this pro- 
as 


bably Was the refult of his whiſpering to hin) as we 
. $5 
E 


me, fevived all my ſenſibility; I bluſhed to 

him a'witneſs of the meanneſs of my condition 
knew, that as he had ſeen me with Valville, and 
ſeen me too treated in all reſpects like a lady of qua- 
lity, he muſt be in the greateſt ſurprize to find me 


carried into a ſhop, and to diſcover that I was a 


ſervant there. This was the firſt reflection I made. 
And was not this enough to trouble me? It is true 
it was only a footman; but our pride will not ſuffer 
us to fink in the eſteem of even the loweſt without 


| 8 nothing is minute, nothing indifferent to it. 


eſides T had no reaſon to doubt but that he was 
fent by Valvilte: Ha! has my maſter been at all 
338 for ſuch a one as the ! he has been rarely 
employed! Methought I heard him ſay this with a 
broad ſmile : for theſe perſons are commonly very 
fond of a joke, it is a privilege of their tation ; and 
they are, eſpecially, proud of an occaſion to debaſe 
thoſe to their own level, whom they have, through 
miſtake, honoured as much their ſuperiors ; And 
| | on. 
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en this account I feared, that in his report to Val-. 
ville, he would let ſlip forme inſulting reflection; or 
divert himſelf with - my circumſtances in ſuch 2 
manner, as to wound the delicacy of his maſter's 
| affection, by making me look deſpicable, I was 

= conſciousl bad already ſunk too much in his eſteem ;_ 

Ws ſince be no lo thought i it an honour to ſerve me, 
Adieu to the elight we have u in 2 when the 
glory of inſpiring it is tarniſhed by the apprehen- 

ons that we are unworthy the the affection that is caſt 
upon us, and the lover is oblige to ſtruggle to get 
the maſtery of a paſſion which he thinks a diſhonour 
to him; and as this was Valville's caſe, how diſ- 
advantageous to me would haye been the leaſt degree 
of raillery : for it is incredible to think, how.much 
influence the moſt trifling turn of wit, and the 
minuteſt circumſtance, has over a mind already 
diſguſted, when ſet in a humorous light, in order 
to render the object compleatly contemptible. And 
indeed was this the caſe, Valville's diſdain would 
have made me more uneaſy than the certainty that \ 
I ſhould never ſee him more. 

As ſoon as I was ſeated, I took my money out of 
my pocket to pay the coachman ;. but Mrs. du 
Tour, like a woman of experience, thought proper 
to take it upon herſelf ; believing me too young to 
manage even ſuch little affairs. , wy it alone, ſaid 
ſhe, III pay the man myſelf: Where did you take 
coach? Near the church, ſaid I. Oh that ! is but. 
juſt -by, returned ſhe, counti ut ſome ſmall 
money z here, hold your Red N man, there 
is your fare. That my fare, no miſtreſs, 
ſaid the coachman returning her the 
III not take it, This is not . 


ell. What does man mean by the 
Mrs. du Tour LEY A 7 


be 9. 
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before to-day. Well, and you may know what Wl 
it is to-morrow, for what I care, reply'd he; 
what does all that arguify ? give me my fare, 1 
deſire no more; and don't make any words about 
it. Can't you mind your own buſineſs? Is it you 
that I carried? did I aſk you for any thing? Nay! Wl 
the duce take the woman and her ſhilling too! She 
thinks ſhe is haggling for a bunch of carrots. - 4 
Mxs. du Tour happening to be pretty well 

dreſſed, could not help fancying herſelf a perſon of 
great importance, and was therefore highly affronted 
at the inſolence of the coachman, (all this, Madam, 
I recount purely to divert you ;) the bunch of car- 
rots did not ſound well at all in her ears; how was 
it poſſible that ſuch impudent nonſenſe ſhould come 
from the mouth of any one that was looking at her 
Was there any thing in her air that could inſpire a 
diſcourſe ſo. vulgar ? TI affure you! cried ſhe, I 
think, fellow, you grow very 4mpertinent. Do 
you think Pl! hear all your nonſenſe. —Go, 
get about your buſineſs———there is your 
money take or leave it; I don't care what 
ou do with it. What does the fellow mean? 
aſſure you, if I call my neighbour, he'll teach 
you better manners, that he will, and oblige you 
to ſpeak to people in trade with more civility, 
Mind the old trull | What do you think of ſhe now; 
returned the other, true coachman like 
Clear the way; have a care; my lady has got her 
holyday bib on. Tfackins one would not think 
there needed ſo much ceremony to ſpeak to her 
ladyſhip. Sure Mrs. Minx may be ſpoke to 
The duce take you, why don't you pay me - were 
you twenty times a better trader than you are; what 
ſhould I be the better for that? Muſt not my horſes 
live? You would not have thoſe fat chops if you were 
not paid how d—n'd ugly it looks to be ſtingy! 
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Ban examples are contagious, and Mrs. du Tour, 
who had hitherto kept pretty well within the bounds 
of that air of dignity ſhe had juſt aſſumed, could 
hold out no lo age ; this laſt inſult of the coach- 
man's made her loſe all patience ; ſhe inſtantly de- 
ſerted the part of a reſponſible woman, which could 
be no longer of ſervice to her, in order to let the 
coachman ſee ſhe was not many degrees above him, 
and was able to conteſt with him, who could be 
moſt vulgar, and render themſelves moſt contemp- 
tible. She acquitted herſelfpretty well, and ſhewed 
ſhe was not unequal to the taſk, 
Wren ſelf-love in people like her is only 


ſlightly touched, it may keep a maſter 7 over the 


paſſions, and with ſome decency attend to reputa- 
tion, and that honour which it is tenacious of pre- 
ſerving ; but when it is attacked with affronts too 
groſs to be regarded by perſons of ſenſe , affronts 
that ſhould only be looked upon with an eye of 
contempt as beneath'our notice, they throw of all 
reſtraint, abandon themſelves to the low gratifica- 


W tion of an unbridled paſſion; and in this mighty 


buſtle throw down and trample upon the reputa- 
tion they are too eager in ſupporting. | 
Here Mrs. du Tour, with a torrent of noiſe, 
diſplayed all the elocution ſhe was miſtreſs of. 
Why, how now, you blockhead! youdrunken dog! . 
with. your holiday bib! pray on do you ſpake 
to, ſcoundrel? cried. ſhe, all in à breath, and 
running to the counter for her ell. When being 


thus armed; get along, cried ſhe, e out of my 
ſhop, fellow, or Pl ay this meaſu 


over yout 
bones, Dn — don't ſtrike * cried the 
coachman, laying hold of her arm. deep 
your hands to your ſelf For the deꝰ el 


mel if you don't be quiet I'll 
W A fellow that won't be beat. Pox take 
you 


TT 


in vain, no body ſtirred. And you may eaſily 


| xeproach, For my part, I Was ſo uncafpz 45d 
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you, I don't aſk for a farthing more than my due; 
= ſtinking good-for-nothing jade, is there any 
thing wrong in that? 77 

HE noiſe they made ſoon drew a mob about 
the door. Will you let me alone, you black- 
guard you? ſaid Mrs. du Tour, ſtriving to get 
Her ell from the coachman who had ſeized hold uf 
it. Why don't you get up, Marianne, and cal 
Mr. Ricard? Mr, Ricard! cried ſhe in the ſame 
breath, (this was Qur landlord, who lived up two 
pair of ſtairs, and who happened to be out) Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid ſhe, Ipeaking to the mob that crowded 
before the door, I call you all to witneſs; you ſee 
How it is; he has aſſaulted me, (but that was not 
true,) he has abuſed me; run, one of you, run to 
juſtice Tervier; he knows me very well; it is] 
that ſerve him with cloth; only tell him it. is Madam 
du Tour. Run, Miſs Kitty; run my good girl, 
cried ſhe to another, that was ſervant in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and all this with her cap diſcompoſed 
by the jerks with the coachman gave her arms, 
when ſtruggling for her ell. But all her cries were 


judge that Mrs. du Tour had not the leaſt help to 
for; ſince there was not one who would de- 
prive himſelf of the pleaſure of ſeeing the concluſion 
of this hapeful quarrel, when every moment pro- 
miſed a diverting cataſtrophe ; for they imagined, ii 
ſhe could have ſtruck the coachman. who held faſt 
her ell, it would have opened a very diverting ſcene. 
"THESE ng and boiſterqus paſſions, | noiſe, cl 
mour, and inſult, are hardly. pardonable in our ſex; 
whoſe perfection it is to be mild and gentle, and to 
have a heart all innocence, tenderneſs, and purity; 
a ſoul at the greateſt diſtance from the brutal paſſions 
of a fury, and a tongue unuſed to rude and vulger 


vexed 
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vexed at her folly that I could not help inceſſantly 
crying out; Hold, Madam, pray let him alone. 
The coachman made himſelf hoarſe, with tellin 
every one he had not his due; that The woulc 
make him give her his trouble for nothing; "witneſs 
the ſhilling, which be never mentioned without ſome 
contemptible epithet ; and it is eaſy to gueſs at the 
uncivil eloquence of a hackney coachman. Had 
Mrs. du Tour the leaft regard to decency, ſhe 
would have carefully avoided a ſcene that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily make her the ridicule of a mob, as well as 
of her neighbours. But ſhe gave up all reflection to 
indulge her eager defire of making a reply, and 
was indeed too angry to have very delicate ears. 
VES, you 2 yes, twelve pence! you fhall 
not have a farthing more, you raſcal, ſaid ſhe. And 
I ſhan't take them, * twelve devils, for all your 
curſed tongue, anſwered the coachinan. You 
ſcoundrel, you are not worth twelve pence,” re- 
turned ſhe ; are you not aſhamed, you rogue? 
What ! to come only from the church hither ? An 
ambaſlador's coach may be had as cheap. I with I 
may die if I give you a farthing more; I would ſee 
you * firſt, continued ſhe, ſhaking her fiſt at 
him. Only remember this is St. Matthew's day: 
but the better day the better deed. And to-mor- 
row, you muſt take care of yourſelf, I tell you ſo, 
who am not ſuch a prate-a-pace as you imagine, 
but the reputable Madam du Tour, and it ought to 
be Madam in your mouth, ſirrah; ſince 1 am 
Madam with every body elſe, and Madam all the 
2 over. Do you hear that you black - guard 
ALL this while ſhe was pulling and ſtruggling to 
get the meaſure out of the coachman's hand, who 
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ſuddennefs of his motion, ſeemed inclined to uſe 
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held it faſt; and who, by bis ſour look, and le 
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Ter as roughly as if ſne had been of his own ſex, and 
1 believed the poor woman was going to be beat; 
for a large ugly angry fiſt that he Fiſted up, and 
Which threathed to puniſh her for having dared to 
. Provoke the moderation of a hackney coachman, 
made me tremble, I made haſte. to take eighteen 
pence out of my pocket, and to give it the fellow, 

e took. it immediately, and then Thaking, the el 
in Mrs. du Tour's hand fo violently, that the wa 
forced to let it go, toffed.it to the further end of the 
ſhop, and putting his hand to his hat, Bleſſing on 
you, my ſweet girl, ſaid he, walking off, while 
the eroud opened to the right and left, not ſo much 
to make way for him, as to give Mrs. du Tour 
room to follow him, which ſhe would certainly 
have done, had TI not hindered her by holding her 
faſt. Be quiet, huzzy, do you ſee now what 
vou have done, cried ſhe aloud, I'll never for- 
-Liye you, Marianne, as long as I live. Don't 
ſtop me; for if you don't let me go, upon my ho- 
Nour I'll beat you. It is mighty pretty indeed! was 
It not your money that I was faving? But my own 
Shilling, pray, who is to return me that, tor ber 
intereſt would not be filenced) has he taken that 
away too? Why did not you give him the ſhop 
and all? Madam, ſaid I, your money is fallen on 
the ground; but never mind it; if you don't find 
it again, I will make it good. And this I faid, 
ſhutting the door with one hand, and holding Mrs. 
du Tour with the other. A fine uproar indeed, 
laid ſhe, when ſhe ſaw the door ſhut ; tis mighty 
pretty] let us ſee, Oh here is the money added ſhe, 
picking it up as calmly as if nothing had happened. 
The villain was very lucky not to find Toinon here: 
Tl aſſure you, ſhe would not have let you make 
ducks and drakes of your money as you have done. 
Truly ſhe is a better manager, But chen, pc 
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girl, ſhe has nothing; but you, thank God, are 
rich; and have the heſt of treaſures, provided it 
does but laſt, - 

On, Madam, faid I, with fome impatience, I 
know l am poor, but don't rally me upon it, I be- 
ſeech you. Lis — 4h to inſult the miſerable ; 
it betrays a meanineſs: of ſpirit, that every good 
woman ought- to be aſhamed of. I am ſenſibſe of 
the ſupplies I have had, and of 7 own indigence; 
but Lhad rather renounce them all, and throw my- 
ſelf, friendleſs as I am, upon providence for my 
ſupport, than to ſtay with you expoſed to ſuch un- 

ind and grating- expreſſions. Again ! ſaid ſhe, 
pray what makes-the girl think Lrally her now? Ts 
it becauſe I ſaid pe cole made her — Well, 
what if they do, Wes e Nam of that? they 
make you preſents, and you take them; you would 
be a fool if you did not. Why, are gifts to be re- 
fuſed ? No, to be ſure: but well meant, well 
taken. And when any body has a mind to 2 
me any thing, I ſhall take itz but I am afraid I 
not have ſuch good luck; "I ati ſute, however, 
I meant no harm; but you are touchy. 
Come, come, lets go to dinner. It will ſoon be 
time to go to veſpers: upon which ſhe went to 

table; and I got up and followed her, leaning 
upon the ell, which Mrs du Dol had Kid upon 
the counter... 

 Mxs: du Tour was gon. ths l e ſort 
of a woman, ſhe meant no ill, though the often 
ſeemed to do it; for her anger Was partly feigned. 
To blufter and look big, to aſſume an air of autho- 
rity, ſhe foolifhly imagined was neceffary to make 
her taken notice of, The clamour of ſhrill· and 
haſty voice” kept up her "ſpirits; atid inchned her 
mind to mackigg ef the ſame diſpoſition, and 


ſrom thence as wy diſagteeable hints he 


F gave 
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gave me; but ſhe was not very tenacious of her 

fits of ill- humour, ſince they proceeded not ſo much 
from the diſpoſition of her mind, as the weakneſs of 
it. Perſons of this character have always a very 
groveling underſtanding; they may have a few 
trifling virtues indeed, but they are either merely 
conſtitutional, or the copies of what they have 
ſeen in others. They make very little uſe of their 
reaſon, but to conſider how others would behave 
in like caſes, without ever attending to the propriety 
of action, or the beauty and deformity of the two 
extremes virtue and vice. 3 
VWVEIEI to relate all the diſcourſe ſhe directed 
to me at dinner, a whole book would ſcarce be 
ſufficient to contain it. My looks, and ſilence, 
ſhewed it was far from being agreeable to me: but 
ſhe no ſooner ſaw my uneaſineſs, than ſhe ſhewed 
her concern, by her diſagreeable way of apo- 
logizing. 67655 4 

. WaarT is the matter, Marianne, ſaid ſhe? 
what makes you ſilent and dull? Does any thing 
make you uneaſy? Les, Madam, ſaid I, you 
have mortified me to the laſt degree. What! 
do you think of chat ſtill, returned ſhe ? lack- 
a-day, how childjſh you are ! What is it that J 
have ſaid to you? Idon't remember any thing of 
zit: do you think when folks are in a paſſion, they 


mind every word they ſay ? bleſs my heart! When 


people live together, muſt they be ſo, touchy, 
and be affronted at every turn? Tis true, I 
ſaid a word about Mr. de Climal: but ſhould you 
be uncaſy becauſe he takes care of you, and buys 
you what you want? I'll lay a wager, that be- 
cauſe you have neither father nor mother, you 
thought I hinted at that; for you are. really very 
-: zealous, and as Toinon ſays, - are always Watch⸗ 
ang people's thoughts; and fo, becauſe yu on 
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know who were your parents, you perſuade yours 
ſelf that we have nothing elſe to think on. And 
ſo as we were talking yeſterday, by chance, with 
a neighbour about a child that had been dropped 
and found in an alley, you was in the parlour” 
and overheard us; and I ſuppoſe thought we 
had been talking of you all the while: I ſaw it 
plainly by your looks. And now you begin again 
to-day. But I wiſh I may never eat another 
morſel as long as I live, if I thought of either 
father or mother any more than if there never 
were any ſuch perſons in the varſal world. Be- 
ſides, is not a foundling like other children? 
marry if all the children that were dropped were 
given to the commiſfary, where would be found 
a houſe big enough to hold them? We don't chuſe 
eur ſtation in this life before we are born; but ſince 


God is the father of the fatherleſs, charity is not 


quite dead. Now is not it a good providence 
that has given you Mr. de Climal? It is true, 
his deſigns are not over good : but no matter, 
God has the care of every thing: but if the man's 
good for nothing, his money is good; ay, that 
it is, and better than a good chriſtian's, who would 
not give half ſo much. Come, come, child, I 
would only make you a good manager; not that 
I would have you ſtingy; my birth-day is com- 


ing, and then, or on your's, or Toinon's or ſo, 


you may throw away a little money and divert 
yourſelf, But except theſe times, or at the car- 
nival, or other holidays when you treat us, you 
ſhould keep your money wyourkelf 

SHE was in this part of her leſſon, of which 
ſhe would have never been tired, and part of 
which was as diſagreeable to me as the reprimands 
that occaſioned it, when ſomebody knocked briſkly 
at the door, — Here my e become 


1 3 numerous 
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numerous and zen. For I have. only 
two days to ſtay at Mrs du Tour's: and J pro- 
miſe that I ſbalt trouble you with fewer reflections, 
if theſe prove diſagreeable to you. You will 
let me know your ſentiments, 


The End of the d co Pant... 
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OU are in theright, Madam, Thane 
made you wait too long for the conti- 
nuation of my hiſtory; I don't excuſe” 


5 9 Nr keg pardon. wa 


FI 702 


Mus. PR np wasin this manner Vs 
ceconomy 3 which, however, ſhe Was to 
diſpenſe with, whenever I had a mind to let her 
ſhare in my extravagance, and regale her and her 
family at my expence; when ſhe yas interrupted, - 
as I told you, by a ä Who is 
there ? cried ſhe immediately, keeping her ſeat, 
who knocks there ? I thought I had "ha Juſt hand 
coachſtop, n to Mrs. du Tour, 
which was not altogether — to me. I 
believe, ſaid I, it is Mr. de Climal. _Doyou-thwik 
ſo, faid-ſhe ? ſtarting up and running to the door. 

dear Sir I cried ſhe, I afk your + pafdon. 
Upon my word, I mould have made more haſtr, 
if I thought it had been you. Marianne and I have 
juſt done dinner. And indeed there is only us two 
at home. Johnny (this was her ſon) is gone to ſee 
e who is to — the i for the 
ttle young rogue is continually abroad with her on- 
s F 4 #424 11901 4 Holidays. 
* 


| Have her ſtocking 
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holidays. Mary (the maid) is gone to a couſin' 
wedding ; I told her ſhe might go if ſhe would, 
for weddings don't happen every day, and ſhe wil 
be a. good while before ſhe comes ack. On the 
other hand, 'Toinon is gone to ſee her mother, the 
poor woman don't ſee her often, ſhe lives as far as, 

Oh dear, I can't think of the name of the place; 
well, e _ And ſo ag ] 
was ſaying, you muſt think how ſhe muſt trot and 
run to get thither and back again to-night, and ſo 
much the better ; I am glad on it, it makes her 
ſtay at home. And fo I was alone waiting for 
Marianne, who happened to fall as ſhe came from 


_ church and hurt her foot, ſo that ſhe could not 


walk, and ſo they carried her into a houſe to look 
At her foot, and to have a ſurgeon, "I ou 
know could not come in a moment; he be 
ſent for, let it de ever ſo far; and then ſhe muſt 
off and put on again ; then ſhe 
muſt reſt herſelf,” and a coach be called ; and at laſt 
ſhe-came home, after ſhe had made me ſtay till 
half an hour paſt one? Now you'd think we might 
go to dinner. No, there was the ugly coachman, 
that Thad a mind to pay myſelf to fave Marianne's 
money, who don't know how to manage; but ſhe, 
in ſpite ofall I could do, was ſuch a fool as to give 
the coachman twice as much as his fare. I was 
in ſuch a paſſion I could have beat the rogue, if 1 


had been ſtrong enough. 
4 Tux has been noiſe enough then, ſaid. Mr. de 


Nen, Sir, replied ſhe, if you pleaſe to 


call it fo; I was in a heat indeed, but there was 
no harm done, only a mob gathered about the 


door. So much the worſe, ſaid he, gravely, ſuch 
ſcenes ought to be carefully avoided ; and Mart 


anne was in the right to pay him what he aſked. 
How does your foot do? added he, addrefling him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf to me. Pretty well, Sir, faid I, I feel hardly 
any pain; it is weak indeed, but I hope to-morrow 
it will be perfectly well again. Have you done 
dinner, ſaid Ke to us? Oh, Sir, yes, to be ſure, 
replied Mrs. du Tour, we were fat talking of one 
thing or other. Won't you pleaſe to ſit down, Sir, 
have you any thing to ſay to Mariann e? Yes, faid 
he, I want to ſpeak to her. Well, be ſo 
good as to walk into theparlour, returned ſhe; this 
is a naſty hole, every thing is in a litter: come 
Marianne, lean upon me ; hold I'll wait upon you 
in a minute. Stay, ſtay, ll fetch my ell, 
which may make a ſhiftto do. No, no, ſaid Mr. 
de Climal, I will help her, here take hold of m 
arm, Miſs. Upon this I got up and went with - 
him through the ſhop into the parlour. 
Werr, faid Mrs. du Tour, as I was ſeating 
myſelf in an elbow-chair; ſince you are engaged 
with Marianne, I'll flip on my hood, and go to 
church to hear a little of the prayers : it is pretty 
late, but I ſhall not loſe all, I ſhall hear more or 
leſs of them. Sir, you'll excuſe my going. T- 
leave you to look after the houſe, Marianne, if 
any body aſks for me, tell them I ſhall not be long: 
Do T0 hear, child? Sir, your ſervant. ” Upon 
this ſhe left us: and went out a moment after, only 
pulling the door after her, but not ſhutting it, be- 
cauſe no body could come into the ſhop without 
our ſeeing them from the parlour. 4 HAIFA 
III I this time Mr. de Climal appeared gloomy 
and reſerved; he had hardly ſpoke four words, and 
ſeemed to wait till ſhe was gone before he would 
begin the converſation. For my part, I gueſſed by 
his thoughtful intriguing air, what imployed his 
mind ; and was, before he began, diſguſted with 
the perſecution I was like to undergo of hearing 
him urge his hateful . For yeu remember 
nee „ bs 7-477 that 
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that before my adventure with Valville, I had de- 
cided within myſelf, that his pretended affcQion 
Was only an amorous inclination, inconſiſtent with 
honour, and that ſtrict religion he made profeſſion 
of; but what paſſed at his nephew's put it beyond 
all doubt. A good man would never have bluſhed 
at ſeeing me there; would never have diſſembled 
his knowing me, nor have appeared ſo confuſed. 
and perplexed. No, his conſcience was wounded, 
and he dreaded a diſcovery of his guilty deſign. 
This was indeed a bluſhing before the ſin, or ra- 
ther before it appeared viſible. And while I viewed 
him in this light, you can't imagine how deformed. 
his vice made him appear, and what an inſuppor- 
table burthen his company was to me. Three days 
before, when I diſcovered that he loved me, Ion 
conſidered. him as an hypocrite, . whom I muſt 
ſuffer to act as he pleaſed, ſince I was reſolved to 
render all his attempts upon my virtue abortive : 
But at preſent my thoughts were changed, I could 
not regard him with that tranquil indifference. 
His deteſted ſentiments raiſed in my heart an indig- 
nation againſt his perſon.. In a word, I regarded 
him with other eyes: the tenderneſs of the nephew, 
who was young, amiable, and gallant, had taught 
me to look upon the uncle in a true light ; I took 
notice of his age,. his wrinkles, and above all the 
uglineſs of his character. What a fooliſh and ridi- 
culous figure, thought I, has he been, obliged. to 
make at Valville's ? how will he introduce his de- 
teſted love, ſo offenſive to Virtue ? Will he exhort 
me to be no better than himſelf; and to renounce 
all my hopes, my rapturous hopes of a happy ſutu- 
rity, in return for the ſervices he: hath done me] 
Oh, how odious he is] How can a man of his age 
hide from himſelf his own /yillany, which ought to 
All him with horror! To be hoary with age, Which 
WE LOG, ; naturally 
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naturally ſhould inſpire reverence; to have n air 
of ſanctity and the character of a good chriſtian, 
and yet notwithſtanding all this, with a hardened 
front to tell a girl in private: Take no notice of 
this appearance of ſagacity and merit, I am a;cheatz 
I deceive every body: I love you with the guilt and 
madneſs of a ſhameleſs debauchee : and heg you 
would oblige me ſo far as to turn aliberting to pleaſe ' 
me. Was not this a moſt engaging lover? Theſe . 
were the ideas that paſſed through my mind during 
* 9 which Mrs. du Tour's preſence oc 

oned, . 1 da ien 

Ar laſt we were left alone. What am everlaſt- 
ing talker is this | cried he, ſhrugging up his ſnoul- 
ders; I thought ſhe would never hav&done-ſtuaning 
us with her clack. Ves, anſwered, ſhe lo 
well to hear herſelf ſpeak ; and beſides, ſne, perhaps 
can't imagine, that you can have any thing to: lay 
to me, that you would ſcruple to ſay before her 
What think you of our meeting at mne: 
phew's ? reſumed. he ſighing. Nothing, faid I, 
but that it was an apcident. r Von acted very 
rudently,. to pretend not to know; me; fad h. 
It was becauſe you ſeemed. toi with I 28 . 
anſwered I. But, Sir, vchy are you glad I did at 
call you by your name; and what was the regſon 
why you pretended you had never ſeen;me before? 
I always, thought a perſons of your character Was 
never afraid of having his actions examined, and 
that conſcious of your on uprightneſs, you ſcarned 
to do any thing in the dark, that you were aſhamed 
AP in open. day-light, and in the. face of the 

re 01 LMEGS. G00 O81 A688 all: f 

Wu r, faid he, with an inſinuating and wheegling 
tone, it is much more proper both upon yburiacy 
count and mine, that they ſhould be ignorant of 
eee t ane deen us, which Wan 
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ft . reſiſt the powerful eee e 
return to your accident. You fell down, and was 


e with all the. fine things he could ſay, w 
' ,, Rady and I entered; but there is nothing ſurprizing 
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be ſoon over; and we ſhould be very much to 
blame to give them an opportunity of criticiſing 
upon it; for, my dear child, 1 art ſo 5 
charming, that they could not help thinking [ 
loved — — Ph Sir, they evuld never think 
of any ſuch thing, returned I, with an ingenuous 
freedom; they know you are a man of unblemiſhed 
Ves, yes, ſaid he merrily, they know 
it, and have reaſon to think ſo; but Marianne, 
one is not Teſs honeſt for loving a pretty giti 
When I ſaid honeſt, returned 1 with a 2 air, 
I. meant a good, a pious, and religious man; one 
who is above being a ſlave to vice, and has learnt 
to ſet bounds to his paſſions ; in a word, one who 
delights to | diffuſe happineſs around bim, who re- 
veres himſelf, and loves his God. — Sir, 
I have been taught is the character of every good 
man; atleaſt, it is a height of virtue that he ardently 
aſpires after; but how is this conſiſtent witlra Vis 
cious 
Hop, my dear child, interrupted he, you don't 
take me for a ſaint [ hope ? I -would not have you 
view me in this light: you do me too much honour, 
Laſſure you; indeed F don't deſerve it. However, 
it be v very difficult for a ſaint to continue ſo 
witty you. Ay, difficult indeed] judge then how 
impoſſible it is for others. I have never a wife, to 
whom ewe my affections: I have not been able to 


but we wilt talk of this by and by. Let us 


1 


| carried” to- my nephew's, who is a giddy young 

fellow, and, no doubt, faid many er 1 to 
dic not he ? he was en ou, 

— N 


05 wo x chat; he found you What you are, . — 
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charming, and beautiful as an angel; in ſhortz 
what every body elfe muſt think of you: but as I 
am cer the beſt friend you 5 in the world 
(and this J hope, I ſhall be always able to give you 
convincing — of) tell me, my charmer, did 
not you delight to hear him? methoughs you. 
ſeemed to liſten with an air of ſatisfaftion: am I 
deceived ? Sir, anſwered I vexed and con- 
fuſed, I heard him; becaufe I was with him : I 
could not poſſibly do otherwiſe ; but he ſaid no- 
thing to me but what was conſiſtent with the 
greateſt politeneſs and the moſt perfect virtue. 

Pere virtue! cried he, repeating my words, 
Take care, Marianne; this may from 
ſome T in _ favour. Alas I how much I 
ſhould p our preſent ſituation, you 
, ſhould — — en to his deluſive arts, and 
be cajoled. into your ruin ] how irreparable would 
be the loſs h and what would become of you, do 
you think ? But, tell me, did he aſk you where 
8 lived? . 345 Sir, I believe he did, anſwered. 

bluſhing. And you, not knowing the conſe- 
quence, have, without doubt, told him; added 
he. To what.gurpoſe would it have been to have 
concealed it ſrom him, returned I, ſince I could 
not get into a hackney- coach, without giving orders 


where to drive me. You make me tremble for- - 


you, eried he, with a ſerious and compaſſionate- 
air; yes, I ſhudder at the thought of this un- 
bappy event, which may be attended with the 
moſt - fatal conſequences, if your prudence don't 
prevent them: Indeed, child, he would ruin you; 

it is but too true, and I can't help telling you ſo: 
Alas! what a pity it is, that thus poll 7 of alt 
the various and graces that adorn your whole 
ſex, you ſhould become the prey of 'a young rake 
who Ka not love you; for do. theſe. thoughtleſs 
coxcombs 


' Hted to no perſon upon earth; n know nene 
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coxcombs know what it is to love? have they a 
heart? have they any ſolid ſentiments ?, have they 
honour or a character to ſupport? No, no, his 
higheſt ambition is to gratify his * — 
and then to abandon you to deſpair and 

My nephew will regard you as one much . 
ts he will look upon you as a pretty girl, whom 
be condeſcends, to make a kind miſtreſs of; and 
whom his vanity at once prompts him to believe, is 
ready to run mad for him. He will at firſt amuſe 
you by a paſſionate bebaviour, and a few triſling 
preſents ; he will make the moſt tender preteſta- 
tions, which you will too eaſily believe; he will 
delude you by an appearance of the molt ardent 
affection ; he will be. inceſſantly praiſing your too 
lovely perſon, and by pretending to adore you, inſi- 
nua te himſelf into your affect ionsʒ inſhortghewillpro- 
poſe. ſome little aſſignations, which you will at 
Aſt refuſe him, but at laſt conſent to; and then 
you will ind, that as ſoon: as you have ſurrendered 
up to him che poſſeſſion of your heart, inconſtancy 
and diſguſt will ſucceed, and he hill boaſt of Baia 
made a conqueſt of your virtue, and deſpiſe the 
ſacrifice. This is the natural behaviour of a young 
man: and thus you will infallibly find it, if you 

l iſten to his pretended, paſſion. And would-thibe 
. agreeable to you? pray conſider what would be- 
come of you if this thould ever be your caſe? You 
have wit and good ſenſe, and, therefore, can - 
not avoid looking into your circumſtances, and 


ſeeing what muſt: be the conſequence of your giv- 


ing him encouragement. ; and being terrified at the 
frightful apprehenfions that muſt frequently diſquiet 
your mind. Lou know, ie, you are an 


orphan, wakes unknown-to all the, world, re- 


— 
your 


in your 


® 
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ou in your miſery: without parents, without 
fortune, without one friend, me only excepted, 
whom you have only known by chance; I am the 
only perſon that intereſts himſelf in your ffairs 
and am indeed tenderly attached to you, as you 
ſee by my manner of ſpeaking to you: and will 
have infinitely more reaſon to think ſo by my future 
actions: for I am rich; this I ſay by the by, and 
am able, on that account, to ſupport you in a 
manner proportionable to my affection, provided 
you know your true intereſt, and Þ have reaſon to 
approve your conduct. - By conduct, I mean pru- 
dence, and not a certain auſterity of mannecs,. not. 
a rigid and ſevere life, which, it may be difficult, 
and perhaps impoſſible, for you to lead: ſor you are 
not in a ſituation to be ſcrupulouſly nice in this 
particular; beſides, mere morality cannot ſave you; 
it is a low and deſpicable attainment, No; What 
you want in this you muſt make up in ſtrong conh- 
dence and . preſumption; for implicit faith and 
ſound orthodoxy are a ſure. guide Hold 
interrupted I, I am at a loſs to comprehend what 
you mean. In what muſt net I be. ſcrupulouſly 
nice? and what means that cenſure of morality 2” 
Is it not all that is good, all that is amiable, truly 
noble and great in man; all that makes the deity 
lovely, adorable, and worthy our higheſt regards?” 
I am ſure I always thought morality the brighteſt. 
attribute of the divinity.———Pith, don't preach, 
reſumed he, pray obſerve I ſpeak to youas a man 
whoundetſtands theworld, who knows you muſt live, 
and that, neceſſity is a terrible thing. And there- 
fore, was going to ſay, that tho” I may appeai 
to you as an enemy to what you call love, 1 Lone 
am not fo to all kinds of engagements. I don't ſay 
vou muſt fly from them entirely, they may be uſe- 
Aland reaonable, a well a inen nd fatal; a 
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that muſt be which you might have for my L 
fince it could have no other end but to deprive you 
of the benefit of all the advantages you are poſſeſſed 
of, which is the being amiable. You would per- 
haps find ſome pleaſure and ſatisfaction in loving a 
giddy young rake with tenderneſs and fidelity ; but 
it would be a pleaſure big with unhappineſs, ſince 
the fooliſh libertine would not love you in return, 
and from the firſt day, would leave you in indigence, 
and in a miſery, from which you would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to extricate yourſelf. Miſery 
indeed ! J cannot ſoften the expreſſion, ſince it is 
my buſineſs to open your eyes and not to dry up 
your teais. This ſubject, my dear Marianne, has 
employed my thoughts ever fince I left you, and 
has made me f6 ſoon leave the company where J 
dined: . for: Ehave a great many things to tell you, 
and am in a very good diſpoſition, as you without 
doubt have taken notice of. 

Yes, Sir, (anſwered I, with the tears ſtream- 
ing from my eyes, and my breaſt filled with confu- 
fion and vexation at the dreadful picture he had 
drawn of my condition, as well as abhorrence of 


that ſelfiſh, deteſtable motive, that had: induced 


Kim to uſe me thus.) Yes, Sir, ſpeak freely, 1 
ſhall always think it my 2 follow the advice 
of ſo pious a man as you. t my piety alone, 
faid he, approaching me with a free air, to 


take hold of my hand, I have already told you 


what diſpoſition I am in. I throw religion aſide, 


Lam not preaching to you, my dear: I would only 


appear to you as a man of ſenſe, who knows you 
have nothing, and muſt be provided with all: the 
neceſſaries of life, unleſs you are determined to go 
to ſervice ; and this you ſeem to have an averſion 
to; and indeed it is not at all fit for you, No, 


yer 


anſwered I, bluſhing with anger, I hope I lt ne. 
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ver be obliged to come to that extremity. This 
would be a fad reſource,” rejoined he, I can't even 
think of it without feeling a very ſenſible uneaſineſs, 
for I love you, my dear child, moſt tenderly. 1 
am perſuaded you do, Sir, and I depend upon your 
friendſhip, and that virtue which you profeſs, re- 
turned I, in order to deter him from explaining: 
himſelf more clearly; but it was to no purpoſe. 
Ah! Marianne, returned he, I profeſs nothing hut 
weakneſs ; and to be perhaps even more weak than 
any other man. You know very well what I mean 
by friendſhip ; but you are a little malicious crea- 
ture, and are willing to divert yourſelf by: pretend- 
ing not to underſtand me. Ves, I love you; you 
know it, and have for ſome time been ſenſible of it. 
I love you as ſuch: a charming creature ſhould be 
loved. It is not friendſhip that you have inſpired. 
At firſt I thought it was only that, but I was de- 
ceived ; it was love, the moſt tender love. Do 


you underſtand me now? My love will never 
change, and you ſhall have no longer room, to com- 
plain of your adverſe fortune. For there is no 
friend comparable to ſuch a lover as I am. 

Yeu my lover! cried I, caſting down my eyes; 


| You, Sir I could not have thought it Nor I 
neither, returned he, I was ſurprized, my dear, te 
find I had loſt my heart. Vou were very un- 
happy; I had never ſeen any body who had ſo much 
reaſon to be afflicted, or more worthy of ſuccour: 
L was born with a heart ſenſible of the misfortunes. 
of others; and in rendering you my aſſiſtance, I 
only thought of being generous, of indulging my 
compaſſion, or piety, if you pleaſe, ſince you are 
willing to look on it in that light. I looked on your 
diſtreſs with the heart of a friend, till your charms 
melted the mind, that your misfortunes had ren · 
dered ſoft and too ſuſceptible of I 


* 
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the poor deſerted wretch to their companions, who 
creeps along oppreſt and almoſt ſunk. down with 
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and while I felt the growing paſſion ſwell my heart 
J called it by a name leſs xy nd leſs Le 10 
alarm me. Thus Ihave deceived myſelf, and — 


deen puniſhed as my preſumption deſervedʒ I there- 


fore don't pretend to excuſe myſelf, but own 1 
am very much to blame: I ought to have ſecured 
myſelf againſt this weakneſs : for I ſhould have 
been leſs guilty had I feared you; had I fled from 


you, and deſerted you in this miſerable diſtreſs; 


on ATE oY if 1 had been ſo prudent, 
what would have become of you, Marianne ? poor 
child, to what frightful extremities wouldſt thou 
have been reduced ſee how my weakneſs, or my 
love, call it which you pleaſe, came ſeaſonably to 
your relief. Don't you think, my dear, there isa 
providence in it, which has permitted me to love, 
and you to be extricated from your embarraſſed and 
dreadful circumſtances at my expence : for if I had 


taken. care of myſelf, — = — no pro- 


viſion, no retreat to fly to: and this reflection con- 
ſoles me, becauſe it juſtifies to myſelf the impetuo- 


fity of my paſſion, 8 it neceſſary, though - 


at the 1 It is a little = 


attended with a great, with an infinite [ 
have here only mentioned the diſtraction. you 


| would be in by my nephew, or any other young 


man's abandoning you, without Gay any thing of 
EIT Nl 
men, eſpecially ones, who akind ſuch a girl 
as you; — glory in the ſucceſs of their 
argours, and with an — mockery point out 


miſery, and cry with an inſolent look, „There 
ſhe is.” Oh! my dear charmer, judge what an 
adventure this would be to you, * are the moſt 


mg perſon ef your ſex, 8 
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and ſcarity ſupply; 
always 
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e the moſt di honduredz for in theſe caſes; the faireſt 


are moſt deſpiſed; becauſe it muſt coſt them ſome 
pains to bring themſelves to look upon them as deſ- 
picable. But you would run no hazard with me. 
You know my character, and are ſenſible that 
your reputation would be ſecure under my protec- 
tion: I ſhall not be defirous that other people 
ſhould know I love you; nor that you return my 
affection. It is in private that I ſhall receive you; 
and without noiſe ſecure to you a fortune that may 
for ever free you from the neceſſity of depending 
upon others, who have not ſuch generous ſentiments. 
People, whether of better or inferior circumſtances, 
are generally covetous: They are amorous with- 


out tenderneſs; and would 'only give you a preſent 


ſo that the fame 


ty ſu 
oblige you to ſuffer their pretended love. 
F coULD' not hear this diſcourſe without being 


ſeized with the moſt piercing grief; I found my- 


ſelf wo of the greateſt compaſſion, in being 
obliged — his ſhocking inſolence; and burſt- 
ing into a flood of tears, T'cried out, Good Godt 
to what am I reduced He was immediately ſen- 
ſible that this exclamation proceeded from the fer 
and terror With which he had filled my mind. 
Softly, ſoftly,” cried he, with a whining tone, and 
taking hold of my hand; huſh, ſoftly, my dear 
charming girl, take courage, ſince you have been 
ſo happy as to pleaſe me, you are out of all the dan- 
ger have mentioned: it is true, without me yon 
could not avoid it; for I muſt not flatter you j you 
are not born to be a linnen-draper; no, this will. 


never ſupport you: I am ſure you muſt be ſenſible 


of that; and ſuppoſing you had made yourſelf a 
miſtreſs of the trade, how would ydu raiſe money 
to ſet up; you muſt be for ever a ſhop-maid with-- 
out having the leaſt glimmering hope of ever im- 


proving 
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Ley fee circumſtance, Amiable as you are, Kt 1 
you {till want many of the neceſſaries and conven- 
encies of life; but how will you obtain them, un- er 
leſs you conſent that theſe perſons ſhould help you, I! 
and if you do conſent, how unhappy will be your . 

ſituation ! Oh! Sir, ſaid I, with a deep figh, en. kn 
- tertain me no more with theſe diſagreeable ſubjeas; de 
have ſome conſideration for me, and pity my youth, in 

You know that I am but juſt out of the hands ofa 
virtuous lady; whom I am reſolved it ſhall be my 
ſtudy to imitate : from her and her brother I have ll 
received an education, that makes ſuch diſcourſes MW 
quite unintelligible to me; and I am ſurprized to 
ſee it poſſible that a man of your appearance can be 
capable of uſing me in this manner, for no other 
reaſon but beeauſe I am poor- No, my child, ro- 
turned he, ſqueezing my hand; no, you are not; 
you have riches, ſince I have them, it is I that am 
to be henceforward to you a parent, in the room 
of thoſe you have never known. Compoſe your- 
ſelf I beſeech you ; notwithſtanding what I have 
faid; I am not willing to give you the leaſt degree 
of | uſeleſs fear; but to ſhew you of what conſe- 
quence it is that we ſhould get acquainted, and 
that I ſhould have taken, without my perceiving it, 
the moſt tender inclination, which attaches me to 
you, and makes our intereſts inſeparable. ' It is an 
inclination that humbles me, but which I chear- 
fully ſubmit to; becauſe it is the effect of an event 
every way furprizing. Yes, the end of your mis- 
fortunes depends on this affection. I ſhould not 
have given you a ſufficient ſupport had T been leſs 
yours. I ſhould have behaved as a good man 
ought on ſuch occaſions ; but that would not have 
been ſufficient ; your wants required me to do 
ſomething. more; it was neceſlary that 1 ſhould 
lore you; and I do love you moſt palionately;; 
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Wi: is therefore my duty to attone for my weakneſs, 
and expiate my. guilt, by removing all the incon- 

WT vcniences of your preſent condition. This is what 
: I have reſolved upon, my dear, and I hope you 

W will not oppoſe it ; for I flatter myſelf you do not 
know how to be ungrateful. I confeſs there is agood 

We dcal of difference between your age and mine; but 
Win fact, I am only old by compariſon,” that is, be- 

W cauſe you are very young; for with any other per- 
ſon I ſhould be thought pretty tollerable, added be, 

W with the tone of a perſon ſenſible of his good con- 
ſtitution. But, let us fee, we ought to take our 

W meaſures, and fix upon ſomething before Mrs. du 
Tour comes home. I believe you think no more of 
being a linnen-draper. On the other hand there is 

We V alville, a rakiſh y fellow, you have told 
him where you live 9 he will infallibly ſeek an 
opportunity to ſee you again. We ought ther ta 
eſcape his purſuit, and to hide from him our en- 
gagements, which we ſhall not be long able to con- 
ceal af you ſtay with this woman. only me- 
thod therefore we can take is to remove to- mor- 
row to the other end of the town, which will not 
E I know an —_ man, who 
management of my affairs, he is what 

Call a ſolicitor ; His wife I 
they keep a 2 little houſe, and have an 
apartment which has let to à gentleman of 
Provence, who has juſt leſt ãt, 83 
W 1 will go to- night and beſpeak for you. | Lou will 
be agreeably ſituated, and on my account eä 
remely well uſed. Theſe people will be 
Charmed to have you there, and think themſelves 
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enz honoured, you will appear gentee}, 
and in ſuch a manner as — gain reſpeR. - You ſhall 
ander of one of my relations, 
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that you find yourſelf unfit for her buſineſs; and 


Hhouſe, where you will find me. Tell me now; 


not deſire you ſhould rely intirely upon my word) 


man to-night ? At "theſe worde) coming 40 "inf 
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brough the. in order to take care ofʒthm 
joined to à handſome ſum, I will pay for yo 
board, — _ clothes, and the noble 
furniture you ve in two days, together 
with —— ſhall provide or ou ſuch x 
-a dancing, finging, and muſic „or what 
others you pleaſe ; to which I may add the manner 
T ſhall behave towards you, when I pay you a viſit; 
all theſe, I fay, will effectually ſecure their eſteem 
and render you miſtreſs over them. Is not thi 
true? There is not time for hefitation. Vou muſt 
make haſte, Marianne; and in order to prepare 
Mrs. du Tour for your departure, tell her to-night, 


that you will gointo a convent to-morrow morning 
upon which I will ſend the man's wife we have 
been ſpeaking. of in a coach, to carry you to her 


do not you agree to this? To encourage you, and 
to prove the ſincerity of my intentions (for I do 


Iwill bring you to-morrow à ſmall contract of 
five or ſix thouſand livres a year, which will be a 
ſupplytill ſomething better can be thought of. Speał 
hos os lovely — wont you be ready to-morrow! 
Shall they come for you? Ves, yes, you conſent, 
don't you?; D 49 007 6 ene 
Ar firſt I could make no anſwer; ſuch an open 
indignity confounded: me, filled me with-amaze- 
ment, and took from me tlie uſe of ſpeechy and! 
remained immoveable with eyes caſt down an 
bathed in tears. What do you reſolve then, my den 
Marianne? continued he, after a moment's pauſe; the 
time preſſes us to make hafte: du Tour will be 
here preſently. Is it agreed i; ſhall I peak to the 
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„Ohl Bir, cried I, you are h ot chen Known: 7 


ag” 


the monk who brought me to you was.decaved; 


he told me you was a man ſo.honeft;) ———— Here 
my tears and ſighs choaked. e and pre- 
vented my ſaying any more. My dear child ! re- 
turned he, what falſe ideas do you conceive of 
things ! Alas! if | he himſelf was ſenſible of the 
violence of my, paſſion, he wquld not ;expreſs ſach 
ſurprize, nar: would he, eſteem me the. W it. 
He would tell you, that theſe are involuntary effects, 
which may happen to the moſt honeſt and moſt 
pious. men: He would tell you, that, all goodneſs 
as he is, he durſt not ſwear to preſerve himſelf 
free; and that there is no fault ſo. pardonable, as a 
ſenſibility like mine. Don't thus make a monſter 
of me, added he, bending one of his knees imper- 
ell before me · | Don't believe my heart leſs 
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true, leſs worthy. of your confidence, becauſe it is 


tender. This does not affect my probity, as I ſaid 


1 before, it is a weakneſs, but not a crime, and a 
10 weakneſs too, to which the beſt hearts are the moſt 
" ſubject 3, as your own. experience muſt have in- 
or WY formed, you, This monk, you ſay, thought be 
* pteſented. you to a virtuous man, this I have been 
lierte; this 1 am ff; and if, .es ieß Jo, 1 
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W ſhould not love you perhaps at all. It is your 


misfortunes and my virtues that have united their 
force, and inſpired me with my preſent reſolutions: 
I would be generous; Iould indulge my pity for 
der. and therefore I. ſuffer myſelf to love; to 
ove you who reproach me for it: you whom others 
will love, but not like me: you, who would make 
them a return, though your fortune be a loſer, ;; and 
you who. repulſe. me, your beſt, nay, only friend, 


who am going to extricate you from all the anxious 


racting carcs,andall that reproach which threatens 
your days; and me whom heaven, which dif | 


N things zojubſecrs us wile ee | 


"FTA He ſeemed turned to ftone : his mouth was open as 
if fixed: he remained on his knee, without motion, 
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ny elde 2 from want and miſery 
do plene 


had no ie oi theſe 3 "A heaven, 
-whom he preſumed to make an accomplice in hi 
guilt, ſeemed to puniſh him 5 the ſudden arri 
of Valville, who, as I have alr 
Fenn du Tour. = ner 

parlour, where m gallant in the 
-ſame poſture, in winch two = hours before 
he had been ſurprized by Mr. de Climal 3 that is, on 
this knee before me, with my hand in his, which 
he was kiſſing; and which Tendeavoured to fnatch 


from him. 8 Tanker. 
been more Was the 


Vari hn 8. geſture of 8 
ment, made Mr. de Climal turn his head and fee 


him too. But judge how he was ſtruck at the ſight, 
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without preſence of mind, without the uſe of 
ſpeech. Never did a confounded and abaſhed hy- 
pocrite make leſs myſtery of his ſhame, or more 
plainly diſcover his guilt. None could have behaved 
with a worſe grace under the weigh weight of his * 
or confeſs more frankly his on baſeneſs. it 
is in vain 1 attempt to deſcribe bim; fince I cannot 
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with, I appeared. more ſurprized than confuſed at 
this event; and was going to ſpeak, when Valville, 
who at firſt caſt a look full of diſdain at me, and 
then cooly contemplated his uncle's diſorder, faid 
with an air of tranquility and contempt ; This » 
- mighty pretty "Mata? Your ſervant, Sir, I beg 
pardon for my intruſion; and then left us, caſting Wy 
another glance at me, more *contemptuous than Wl 
OF . 8 4 
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do you mean, Sir 3 What is very pretty, cried I. 
rng with precipitation: Stop, Sir, ftop ; you 
are miſtaken you wrong me Jou 
don't do me juſtice. But my cries. were in vai, 
ſince he did not return. Run after him, Sir, faid 
I chen to his uncle; whoſe heart ſeemed fill to 
be in a violent palpitation, and who was, With a 
trembling ee 9 — cloak over his ſhoulders; 
run, Sir, would you have me made the victim of 


his ſcorn ? What will he think of me? What will 


— 
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This * with 13 Gy 34. Tho and fo 
diſtracted were my ts, 1 Was g. 
the ſtreet : Hut his e ſtopped me: Vt 
are you going. to do, cried he? Stay, Mi, 
don't diſturb yourfelf ; I know what turn to give 


ſuch a fool thinks of you, ſince you may if you 
r* never ſee him any more. How [ What need 

care, replied I, in a rage ! not care! don't he 
know Mrs. du Tour? and won't he freely tell ber 
his thoughts? Have not I had a comwerſation with 
him for above an hour? And won't he know me a- 
gain whenever he ſees me? May he not meet me 


every day; per to-morrow? Will he not 
defpile me? Wil be not regard me as a loſt 
abandoned and unworthy creature, purely d 
your account? Me who have ſtill retained th 
virtue which he imagines I have loſt! who. had 
rather loſe my life than my innocence l and have 
nothing that I can call my own, but my | 
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honeſty, 
; and the ſecret ſatisfaction of nat having deſerved 
beg ſuch reproach! No, Sir, I have reaſon to be af- 
ing flicted, and in the utmoſt grief, that ever I kne 
han ou! It was the greateſt misfortune that cou 
hat pen to me. Let me go I will, I am 
do „„ 
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he take we for? Lord, bow unhappy am I? 
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this affair : beſides, what need you gare What 
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treſolved, ſpeak to your nephew, and let him 


know my innocence. It is not juſt that you ſhould 


Jecure your reputation by the loſs of mine. Why 
do you counterfeit the pious man if you are not 
ſo. It is hard that I muſt be made a tool to ſupport Þ 
-yquy, lypocnles. GG 
You little ungrateful creature, replied he, 
turning pale; is it thus v0 repay my , kindneſ; 
What do you mean by your innocence ?. where 
did you dream that I ever thought of attacking it, 
On the contrary, you have heard me ſay, that 
though TI had an inclination for you, I reproached 
myſelf and was ſorry for it; that it filled me with 
humility ; that I looked. upon it as a fault, for 
which I was ſelf-condemned.; and which I wa 
ready to atone for, by turning it entirely to 
advantage, without expecting any thing Run 
you in return but your grateful acknowledee- M 
ments. Were not theſe my very expreſſions; and 
is there any thing in all this, that ought to render WI 
me ſuſpected of a crime, which my very foul 
abhors ? Tis monſtrous thus to blemiſh the purity 
of my haneſt intentions. Well, Sir, faid I, ſince 
"theſe were your deſigns, and you have ſtil ſo 
much virtue, and are, indeed, the upright 
man you profeſs to be; don't permit me to loſe 
my reputation through an accident, which you 
alone was the cauſe of. Lead me to your nephew, 
take me to him directly; undeceive him, and 
fave your honour as well as mine. You held my 
hand faſt in. your's, and 1 believe, was, even 
Kifling it, in faioht of my. endeavours to draw it 
back. You were at my feet, and. can you think 
he could take this for a proof of your piety and 
compaſſion? will he not rather imagine you ate 
my ſover, and that I am your miſtreſs? At leaſt ought 
you not to give your ſelf the trouble to undecene 
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him? You ought certainly to ſpeak to him, and let 
him know my innocence; you are obliged to do it, 
out of regard to my character, and to prevent 
ſcandal; nor can you be ſilent without being 


„ 


* 


highl in the of that being who is truth 
| — Ao } af Do this, Sir, and then you 
ö will find I ſhall have the moſt heart in 
the world, that no body will r you more: 
I ſhall be entirely- at your devotion, and ſhall 
N ive you all the affection of a child; all the confi- 
43 ence and regard that is due to one, who will ſo 
\ WY juſtly deſerve the dear name of a friend. And if, 
5 after this, you will not abandon me, expect from 
we all that a modeſt and inflexible virtue may 
innocentiy grant. Would vou gain eſteem 
nad reverence, and my dutiful and affecti- 
onate regard, delay not a moment, but carry me 
1 = immediately to Valville, and at once ſave your 
reputation and mine. Tell your nephew that 
be ought not to entertain an ill opinion of me 3 
let him know that I am a poor orphan, and that 
y upon this account you have taken me- into your 
„care, in order to fill up the loſs of my neareſt 
1 ; relations by being yourſelf a father to me; and 
e cdhat your unwillingneſs to ſeem to know me 
89 only intended to conceal this remarkable act 
„ f charity. Say but this, and let your conduct 
1 : ſhew that you are in earneſt, and 1 will go with 
bo wherever you will. If theſe are our dif- 
i W poſitions, you will the; eaſier pardon all Þhave 
1 ſaid, ſince it proceeded not from ingratitude, 
* which will ever be a ſtranger to my breaſt, but 
1 from a thoughtleſs ſudden tranſport, occaſioned 
00 by the fear of my good name's. being loſt and my 
y virtue in danger; that virtue which has been my 


only ſupport in my afflictiona. Do this, I ſa 
ad [ b atone for 41 I have faid by the mel 8 
185 G2 humble 


bumble ſubmiſſions: We have nothing t fo but 
n returns home befote we 
Sof but if you. will not conſent to it, Fans 
will go myſelf. kay 5 
you , 
3 
ſhame, and no lo 


2 11 
Get you 


, (re- 
e of 
valued my eſteem, ſince he 
2 tet abe del 

t fear you 1 


— are not able to throw an 
ſhim wpinn my .« Bg do you hear? J 
adviſe you to take care ha fe; or Pl ak 


you know What it is to nt me. LI 'fay 
re 3 
ö g to ſay too much. r atogent 
no = upon my friendſhip: I withdraw my 
charity: there, are other perſons in diſtreſs more 

- worthy of pity, and to A is juft 1 ſhould 
give the preference. You will ſtill hind 
to make you remember me. You may keep the 
. clothes, — and money, T have given 25 
tho? indeed you don't deſerve them. 

aid I, or rather cried I to him, I won't keep 
any of them: ou ſhall have them all again: and 
firſt, I begin with your money, which 1 have 
Happily about me: there it is, (added I, throw- 
ing it on the table in a haſty conte mptuous mannes, 
which | well expreſſed the emotions of à young 
heart, at che ſame time proud, virtuous, and 
2 now V mew remains the | cloaths 
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me, ſceing me in this'diforder;i wt is thb matter 


= done” ions with our ap 7 Mane Mercy ors rhe | itis on the 
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for them, eng T giv you my werd, Lui hee. 


them out df the window. 
Vo muſt obſerve, "Hat whilt 1 was 


this manner, I Was u Ae | 
in this n = 


. had preſently: pulled off 
nger looked upon it as mine, ſo that in a moment 
ood bare- headed before him, _ hair 
— * This fight entirely d erted 
him: I was in a 
every thing; I raiſed my voice; and there was 
nothing to be ſeen, but diſorder, confuſion, and 
a wild indecorum which alarmed him 3 and which 
be ſeemed to apprehend: was in danger of degenerat- 
ing into an infult upon him. Ii upon goi 
into my room to pack up my clothes: he Held 
faſty and would nt let me go on account of (i 


paſſioi; his pale and tremblimg 
but what — I could N- 


he ſpoke with a confuſion, that made bim 


incapable of expreſſing himſtif intelligibly. © At 
laſt be ſtammeted out. But, 7 10. Dan Foo 
buſt tow ll yo — Foun 
o yourſi Come, 

e eben Mrs. du 
1 Mar way 1 Ly 
Ar this moment ſhe entered; Hey day cried 


now Is the 


girl bewitched ! What have 


ear Meir con Fora — 
all in a breach, and with ten times more nojſe than 


we both made before. No; no, ſaid Mr. de 


Climal, who made haſte to anfwer: lay: for fear 
[ ſhould begin firſt, 1 will tell yon what” is the 
matter. It is nothing but a miſunderſtanding of 
* 5 * provoked me, for * 
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a ſtop to my favours. I will pay you for the little 
time ſhe has been with you; but 1 ſhan't be 
anſwerable for the time ſhe ſhall ſtay after to- day. 
What! faid Mrs. du Tour, with an air of in- 
quietude, won't you continue to pay for the poor 
wretch's board: How do you think I muſt keep 
her then? Pray, Madam, don't make yourſelf un- 
eaſy about that: I ſhall not be at your expence; 
and God forbid I ſhould. ever more be at his, faid 
I in my turn, fitting dawn in an elbow- chair, 
without knowing what I did, and where I gave 
way to my grief regardleſs of either of them. As 
for him, he ſtole away while I was ſpeaking, 
and I remained only with Mrs. du Tour, who 
ſeemed quite aſtoniſhed, and holding up her hands, 
What a rout is here, cried he, fitting down! 
You have made a fine piece of work on it, Marian 
have not ye? No more money; homore proviſion! 
no more maintenance! Now are you - ſatisfied, 
ha? What W have — 
ay, now, cry, you may have your 
kull of it: at you ate turned out of doors. 
What a fooliſh wench you are Oh, let 
me alone, Madam, let me alone, I intreat you, 
faid I, you talk without knowing any thing of 
the matter. Not know any thing of the matter, 
returned ſhe, that is pretty indeed ! Don't I know 
you have nothing in the world ? Is not that know- 
ing enough of the matter? not know quotha 


What does the girl mean by her knowing? Where 


will you go now ? ——>>© It is this makes meunea(y; 
for 1 ſpeak purely out of friendſhip for -you ; 
for were I in circumſtances to keep you, oy 
would have no occaſion to mind the loſs of Mr. 
de Climal. Ads bobs | I would ſay, come, come, 
my girl, thou haſt nothing it is true: but I have 


more than I want; let him go if he will, _—_ 
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TheVirtuous Orphan. 12 
mind him. But, lack-a-day , what ſignifies goods 
nature alone. The times are bad, and proviſions 
are very dear, and one has enough to do to make 
both ends meet; and it is not wittlout difficulty 
that we can do that. F 

Be eaſy, anſwered I, with a deep ſigh; I aſſure 
ou I will go to-morrow, let what will follow. 
am not without money, and will give you what 
ou demand for theexpence ſhall. be to you till F 

ve your Houſes .. SF ol i 
Wuar a pity it is, anſwered ſhe! O] but, 
Marianne, returned ſhe, _ ſoftened, how 
happened this. ſad quarrel? I have already, you 
know, preached to you, and inſtructed you how 
to manage him; I am afraid you did not follow 
my directions. Dom mention him any more, 
fad I to her, he is an unworthy wretch. He 
would have me leave your Boufe, and lodge at 
a great diſtance from hence with one of his ac- 
quaintance, who probably is no better than him- 
ſelf; and whoſe wife was to have taken me away 
to-morrow morning.” So, Madam, if I had not 
broke with him, but feemed to conſent to every 
thing he aid, as you” adviſed me, I ſhould not 


| have ſtaid longer with you: 


Han, hah! cried the, was that his intention ? 
he wanted to take you from me to place you with 
ſome ſcrubs, I ſuppoſe. Re#lly that is mighty 
good] What a fuſty old fellow it is ! what a dotard !* 
with his up-lifted eyes and gloomy diſmal devo- 
tion] Would not one take him, at firſt ſight, to 
be only fit to be put in a niche for ſome ſaint ; and 


yet I find he is as arrant a ſinner as the worſt of 


us, — But why did he want to remove you? 
Was it becauſe he could not ſee you here? who 
would have hindered him? was. it not in his own 
rower ? he told me that he would take care of 

FFF... Fou, 
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ou, which was a v work. So much the 
tter, ſaid I. N to interfere in works 
of charity? No ſure. None but Eee knows 
people's hearts, and be will have us always think 
beſt of our neighbours. What 2 Gin 
afraid of ? pe hs pane and go when he pleaſed, 
And ince he . faid he was à good charitable man, 
. was it my Pa to-contradict him, 44 hn 
the lye. Had you not a room to yourſelf 
ſhouſd I have gone to have ſeen What N did 
there? What would he have had more ! 
ot bit his old crown? Pray, what were * 
ons for deſiring you to eyour lodging ? 

.. Yoy muſt know retu 7 „I Ar of 
that after my fall 3 
Mr. . Valville's z and. oy K BY 1 * where 
lived, he fears he ſhould come to ſee me bete. 
Oh, there is the 5 then at laſt, replied ſhe ; 
I ſee the reaſon perf and 400 ak all wonder 
at his acting thus. It is „ rehends his 
piety will not paſs current with bin Bo , who 
ae would one time or other e taken 

to aſ him what be intends to 44 with 

you. But, Marianne, continued ſhe, bas the 

8. gentleman been here? Ves, Madam, faid 

L be he is but juſt gone, without entering gr 
ticulars; and it was after his departure, that 

Mr. de Climal ſhewed his reſentment at my refuſd 
to accom him to-morrow to the new lodgings 
he had provided for me, and then reproached me as 
being guilty of the blackeſt ingratitude for 
to chk him, from whom 1 have received 
many favours... For this reaſon I was. reſolved. to 

return all his preſents, even to the cap L had on; 
and this thought agitated me ſo — that I put 
it off for TL POOP OI he might thei 
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Waar 2 ſtrange | 'kind of ** is Bere abo 
nothing! cried ſhe 3 you had ill luck indeed to 
juſt by Valvile's Kouſe. Merey on me]! how 
0 your foot to flip? you ſhould Rave taken 
care how you walked, ? See now what 
it is to be gd But bow came you to tell him 
where you lived ? for it was that only that brought 
him hither: I did not give much attention to 
what ſhe faid ; and anſwered her only out of com- 
plaiſance. She went on ; in ſhort, child, I'do 
not know how to direct you. I foe no remedy, 
5 Adviſe with yourſelf; for after what i 

ou muſt make your choice and think, 
bo ing; the ſooher you come to a m. e 
the better. I will have 12 buſtle in dul 
Toinon and T both love E. It is none ar you 
fault, indeed; but no por Mi for that, pes | 
always put a bad conſtruction 1 — thürigs: "IE [ 
body will pretend to be Judges, ugh they kno 
nothing of the matter. They all love ti > Hut WI 
their nonſenſe: and” then comes the ti 


Who is he? and*who is the? and” where?" 2 
how'? and all that. You” muſt needs think 
cannot be very Y ER, Bas iS ate 45 
related to you : if you were but 4 df 
ſo diſtant a : relation you know, it Were a 
thing; but you ate neither Kin to us, 
body eſe. You aMit me ſenſibly, 55 
returned T brifly': have T her alteady” c yau,”} 
will go rage rd, 4 would you 17 5 N le 
go to-day? it man be jut as you pleaſe... 

dy. child, no, or e's "the, 540 not miltake | 

I am not (3 unreafonable. And if you 

hoch how much! pity you, Iam ſure you would 
not have any reaſon to complain of nie. No, you 
ſhall lie here, and ſup. with be to-ni rv i 2 
take up with what we kein the ho 


* 
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have any thing for it: And if I can be of ſeryice to 
= through my , acquaintance, pray, child, do not 

are me. But I muſt give you one piece of advice; 
and that is to ſell the gown your old lover gave you. 
You can't wear it with any face now; fince you 
are poor, it is too good for you; and the linnen. 
too is ſo fine that it cannot fail to make people 
aſk you where you had it. Believe me, beauty, 


of your age. I would adyiſe you to keep only the 
clothes you had when you came here; and (el! 
the reſt: 1 will buy them of you if you will; 
though I do not care much whether I do or no: 
but I have a mind to buy a new ſuit; and to 
ablige you, I will buy your gown for that purpoſe. 
I am a little fatter than you, but you are taller; 
and as it is very full, I ſhall manage that and eaſily 
Wake it ſerve. As to the linnen, I will either 
pay for it, or change it for other, But do as you 
pleaſe, I am very indifferent about it, and would 
not have it, if it we s not to oblige you. | 
No, Madam, faid1coldly, I will fell nothing; 
becauſe I have reſolved and even promiſed to. ſend. 
all to Mr. de Climal. To him ! replied ſhe, you 
are a fool then, I would ſee him hanged fiſt; 
give them him, quotha ! I would as ſoon give. 
to old nick; he ſhould not ſee a rag of 
them any more. But you jeſt, ſure. Was it not, 
an alms, and what is given this way, you know, 
child, can never be recalled. _. cs 

Sur would not, very. probably, have ſtopped 
| here, tho? all ſhe could ſay would have been to no 


old woman's coming in, who had ſome bufineſs 
with her, As ſoon as ſhe left me, I went up into 
our chamber; ours, I ſay, becauſe it was "Toinon's. 
vel as mine. As to wy ſentiments with reſpect 


; 4 * 


poverty and finery don't look well together in one 


purpoſe, if ſhe had not been forced to it, by an 
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The Virtuous Orphan, izr 
to Mr. de Climal, I ſhall mention them no more, 
My gratitude was all that ever bound me to him, 
which now he had wiped out. I deteſted him 
and looked upon him as a monſter ;- one | ſo 
intirely indifferent to me, that 1 did not at all 
regret his being ſo. However, I pleaſed myſelf 
with the-thoughts of returning his preſents,” and - 
never ſeeing him more. 2 wht 

Lzr us now come to what paſſed in my 
chamber. You imagine, I „ my firſt thoughts 
were taken up with the di ſituation I was in, 
but you are miſtaken: this only regarded my life: 
but what engroſſed my whole attention was of 
greater conſequence, it was myſelf, ' You ſmile, 
Madam, and perhaps think I make a diſtinction, 
where reaſon and nature have made none; But 
indeed, I do not. Our lives are leſs dear to us 
than our paſſions. If we carefully obſerve” What 
pales within us, we ſhall find that our lives are 
not neceſſary to our exiſtence; that it is in a 
manner only by aceident that we live; but that 
to be is natural to us: thus for inſtanee, hen a 
man grown deſperate with the reflection of his 
miſery, murders himſelf; he only thinks of leay--- 
ing life to diſengage himſelf from the cares of it; 
and it is not himſelf he is weary of, but = the 
burthen he bears. If I have lengthened my 
recital with this reflection, I have only done it to 
Juſtify what I ſaid to you; that my thoughts were 
engaged upon a ſubje&t more important than life 
itſelf, and this was Valvilles You remember that 
this gentleman when he ſurpriaed me with Mr. de 
Climal, cried out; This is mighty pretty, 
Madam! and you know too that I loved him: 
judge then how piercing was this ſhort reflection. 

In the firſt place I had virtue; and while 


Madam, ? 
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Madam, that it was impoſſibla to hate, even in 
circumſtances that ſeemed: to require it. Perhaps 
he loves me no more, cried II he has already 
gained a victory over his paſſions! Ah! how un- 
worthy he is of my affection] but for what is he 
to blame? Is not de Climal rich and old, whilſt 
I am poor and deſtitute? has he not ſeen: him at 
my feet, a moment after we had” mutually pre- 
tended not to know each other? What opinion 
can he have of me after: this dark and myſterious 
conduct? Then what have I to reproach him with? 
* he loves me, can he help. believing me 
guilty ? Could he ſay leſs than he did? And is not 
he ſorry, that he has placed his affections upon an 
unworthy object, whom he is obliged to defpiſe ? 
Sure his diſdain” is the proof of his own 
virtue: the ſtrongeſt proof that his intentions 
were honourable, But does he actually deſ- 
piſe me? Does he accuſe me of being guilty of 
every crime? Does he not heſitate a little to con- 
demn me without hearing what I had to ſay in my 
own. defence ? and can I then excuſe ſuch a man ? 
Ought I to ſee him again: No; that would 
e my own weakneſs. Did he only ſuſ- 
pect me; did he only ſhow his reſentment, or 
ſeem but 8 I might, I ought to have 
borne it. But to deſpiſe, to diſdain, and affront 
me? to go off abruptly, though I called him back, 
and beſought him to hear me !' Oh why ſhould 
L think of him any more? Why endeavour” to 
juſtify myſelf to a man, who is ſo baſely deceived; 
deceived. thro* his own precipitate- folly, which. 
would not permit him to ſtay to hear me vindicate 
my conduct. Ah!] how little does he know me! 
let what will become of him! the uncle is gone; 
let the nephew follow ! the one is a vile and un- 
worthy wretch, and the other believes that * | 
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Bur I have a bundle ta make up, continued I, 
riſing from a chair, where ſeated" in a 3 — 
* — — ſince I muſt go to- 
morrow I muſt ſend away theſe clothes to-day, w 
well as the money Mr. de Climal has given me. | 
[I THE opened my drawers' to take out 
new linen.” Ves, Valville;- yes, continued ! 
— it out, you will ſdon know me — 4 
and begin to thin of me as yo t Thie 
idea flattered me in ſuch à manner, that I gave 
way to the thought; and tho? in juſtice I ſhould 
chearfully have returned the clothes to Mr. de Cli- 
mal, without any other motive; yet that of un- 
deceiving this dear man, ſo took up my ſoul, that 
it ſeemed as if this conſideration had the mow 
How I wilt ſend; ſaid I, the Innen, the 
and the money, witha letter, to him; and th — 
not fail to diſabuſt him, and make him regret 
my loſs. He appeared to me to have a generous 
foul, I therefore. applauded myſelf, and was e. 
tremely fatisfied at the uneaſineſs I ſoreſtw I 
ſhould give him for offended me: And Þ 
could not help flattering myſelf, that on many 
accounts had à title ves red: Firſt, I had 
been very „and had ſomething. ſingular in 
my adventures Which demanded pity ; and . 
u know, Madam, is a friend to love; 
was conſcious of my own virtue, and 2 
artleſs innocence of a frank and opem heart: this* 
he would eaſily diſcover to my advantage; and 
beſides, I not be ignorant that I was 7 
handſome and naturally genteel. What could 1 
deſire more? Would not all this ſoften a nerous 
lover, make him ſigh for having too ſuſ- 
pm me, and revenge my cauſe upon his own! 
heart. I could not co ſucceed better than 


this 3 
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this; and provided J afflicted Valville, and made 
him ſenſible how much he had wronged me, 1 
ſhould have been content: and this done, I would. 
never more ſpea k to him, nor give him an oppor- 
tunity to ſee me. I found I loved him, and knew that 
he was ſenſible of it; and was even — he was ſo; 
becauſe finding, that in fpite of this, I had broke with, 
him, he would eaſily ſee what ſhare he had in the affair, 

I the mean time the bundle was forming; and 
what will doubtleſs make you ſmile, was, that 
in the midſt of theſe lofty and couragious thoughts, 
I could not help conſidering the linnen I was hand- 
ling, and ſaying to myſelt (but very low, that I 
could ſcarce hear 10 16 is, however, well choſe, 
how white and fine ãt is } it is almoſt a pity to loſe 
it. This ſmall regret diſhonoured a. little the 
nobleneſs of my ſurrender z but what. would you 
have? I might have dreſſed myſelf in this linnen, 
which I was ſending away. Great actions are 
difficult, and what pleaſure ſoever we may take 
in. them, we are apt ſometimes to be willing to 
diſpenſe. with them, in: order to taſte the pleaſure 
of enjaying our inclinations- To behave with a 
true greatneſs of mind requires ſome pan, we - 
muſt do as thoſe who would appear tall, chat is, 

ſtand upon the ſtretch; but we need only be as 
we are, to appear little. You ſee, Madam, 1 
am a little ſevere upon. myſelf. But to proceed. 

Turn was now-my; cap to put up; and as] - 
entered the. room, I had. laid it in à chair near 
the door, but had quite forgot what I had done 
with it. A girl of my age, who is oing to loſe 
all her finery, may ſurely be allowed ſome little 
abſence of mind on ſo important an occaſion. No] -’ 
IL. thought of. nothing but my gown, which Vas WW 
next to be bundled up; and Thad it on, was, WW 
very likely, loth to null it off; mann, 

4 * » 
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alſe left, ſaid 17, is this all? no, there is the 
money; and this I took out of my pocket without 
the leaſt reluctance; for I was not covetous, only 
a. little vain, and for this reaſon, parted” with it 
with more courage than any of the reit. th the 
Ar laſt, however, there remained no more 
than m Lr What ſhall I do next ? come, 
before I pull it off, let me take down the other, 
added I, which, was, without doubt, only. to gain 
time. I then went to take it „ but in the ſmail . 
ſpace there was between me and it, which was 
only two ſteps, my heart Began to ſoften ; my eyes, 
in a moment, grew full of tears, without my. 
perceiving how they came ſo ; I fetched a deep 
fieh ; which was either. for myſelf, Valville, or. 
my fine gown z-I don't know which. But what 
is more certain, is, that taking my old one down, 
I ſighed again, fat down in a chair, and cried out, 
Oh, how unhappy am I ! Good Ged.] why didit 
thou take from me my father and mother? 
PrRHArs this is not what I would have ſaid, 
for it may be, I only ſpoke of my parents to render 
my affliction more commendable ; for ſometimes 


we even diſſemble with ourſelves, and are guilty 


of weakneſſes, which we are willing to hide from 

our own hearts, by diſguiſing them under. falſe-- 
names: ſo that it is not improbable, but that the. 
loſs of my gaiety might draw. theſe tears from me... 
However, after this ſhore ſoliloquy, which would” 
doubtleſs haye ended in my ſtripping myſelf. of all 
theſe borrowed; oxnaments, I aceidentally caſt = 
eyes 1 my cap, that lay juſt by me.. Well, 
cried I, I | 

bundle, and there that cap lies ſtill: 


hat have 


been doing of? I have forgot to take a cap out 
of my drawers, and here I have ſtood all this While 


bare-headed ! how anxious and perplexed am I j, 


©" 4 OY 


thought I had put every thing into the 


; - why 
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what a troubleſome. tiff have I upon my hand 
and then paſſing inſenſibh Aa one idea to another, 
father St, Vincent came mind. Al 
r man, ſed I, how muc Wal e be aſtoniſhed 
Wha hat have I to tell him ? L am reſolved T will gs 
to ſee him, and there is nd time to loſe. I on 
to make haſte on account of my ſad ſitcuation; and 
35 ſending away the bundle till the next day. 
How filly am I to make myſelf unealy” for theſe 
ns cloaths, (I called rheni paſty, to perfitade 
If T did i like chem.) mörrow morn- 
ing will be a much better time than the preſent. 
alville will be at home then; and it is very im- 
ſhould be there now. ' I will let the 
ie for. the preſent, and finiffiieby and 
a I fall 2 5 p, we the . 
ä My foot gives me very little I wil take 
my time and go to the IE = 
Wit, but what cap muſt F pur on? What 
cap? why this that is juſt by me] it is too much 
ble to open my drawers to look another, ſince 
have this ready; and beſides, it is' better than 
mine, and, therefore, it is even proper to put it 
on to undeceiye the monk, who, 6n ſeeing bow 
profuſe Mr. de Climal had been of his favour; 
would eaſily judge that it was not chatity that in- 
duced. him to br at. ſuch expence ; for 1 was te- 
{ 22 to relate my whole adventure to him, ſince 
be appeared to me a very honeſt man; "and" this 
cap 


a 


ed would confirin whar 1 fad. 
as for hea gown I had on; what, rt, 
be done with that? certainly I need” not 
it is fit he ſhould: ſee that too, for it Will be 0 pos 
tinal proof of the baſeneſs of his deſigns. I then, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, reſolyed to Keep it on; 
fi ce reaſon itſelf ſeemed to authoriſt my doi 72 
The imperceptible artifice of ny little ang 
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carried me hitherto; and 1 began to take freſh 


urage- En Lot teen 973%) 1952 I 
aps hae to put on my cap; which done, 
went down in order to go out; 1 found Mrs. du 
Tour below with à neighbour, who called out, 
Where are you going, Marianne? To church, 
returned I, this Was an equivocation, or rather a 
compleat falſhood for tho? a church and a convent 


I had only amuſed my felf, with my diſdain. for 
out the teſt contempt;; with my complaints 
loved ; in. meditating projects of tenderneſs, and 
pride againſt him; and in-'regretting,the loſs of 
my gaiety: but of my ſituation, I had not taken 
a moment's thought, it did not ange enter into my 


mind, nor had J kel dhe dealt cancer; bee 


I wv 9 _<S a CET LOO IR. — — =_ 
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But the uproar and confuſion of the ſtreets, at once 
ſcattered all theſe trifling ideas, and made me enter 

into myſelf. The more TI obſerved the places! 

paſſed thro”, and the continual motion of this great 
city, the more it appeared a place of filence,- and 
ſolitude to me; a foreft would have appeared leſ 
deſert; I ſhould have found my ſelf there, le; 
alone, leſs a forlorn and ſolitary wanderer; wu 
it only my misfortune to be placed in an unfre. 
quented wild, I might then indeed hope to eſcape; 
but how could I fly from that deſert, in which! 
found my ſelf? whole world being one to 
me, ſince I was not linked to it, by any of thoſe 
ties, which are the bonds of ſociety ; thoſe 'dear 
and ſocial ents, which unite perſons to 
each other. '\crowd of people with which ! 
was ſurrounded, talking to each other, the noiſe 
they made, the clatter of the coaches, and the 
fight of a» Benn arm es on ſerved only 
to increaſe my afflifion: Nothing that I ſee here, 
faid I to my ſelf, concerns me; how happy are 
theſe people, reſumed I, after a moment's pauſe ! 
they all have their diſtinct places of- ſafety, and 
retirement. The night will come, when they 
will be no longer here; they will all betake them- 

ſelves to their reſpective abodes ; but for me, I 
don't know where to go: no body will wait for 

me, no body conſider my preſſing wants. I have 

a retreat for no longer than to- night; to-morrow 

I ſhall have none. This, however, was faying too 

much; for I lad till ſome money left, with which! 
might have hired a room, tilt heayen perhaps, would 
have found out a way to relieve me; but a retreat 
for a few days, may almoſt be called none at all. 
I p1D not weep at all at that time; but I ws 
not more eaſy than if 1 had. I collected matter 
for. my grief, from almoſt every object that pro- 


fortunes ; und this was not a time for tears. We 


only ſet open the fluices of grief, when-our ſorrows 
—— to a proper height, and ſwell too high to 
be confined within their banks: but not while ve 
are opening the channels of ſorrow, and pg 
e = afflicted. 
Accordingly, 1 er gave vent td ny op- 
— ͤ— I was dreſſed as Las in | 
the morning; but my clothes did not employ my 
thoughts; or if they did, they gave me no plea- 
ſure : I drew the attention of many 
paſſed along, which I obſerved without any ſelf 
what 2 charming rent ons, 
tho“ they were not f 
moment's delight; for I was chen incapable 
liſtening with pleature, even to a ſubſect ſ0 fi 
and entertaining to our whole ſen. Sometimes 
too I thought of Valville, but it was only to tell 
my ſelf, that it would be ridiculous to think of 
him any more; ard indeed my ſituation repelled 
the ideas I had of him. How unbecoming a paſſion 
yſelf, would love de in one of my cir- 
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ſaid F to m 
cumſtanees l In an unhappy miſerable creature 
like me, who wanders unknown over the earth, 
where I am aſhamed to live; ſince I muſt be either 
the object of the contempt, or compaſſion of others 

I arRIVED at laſt at the convent, in a ſituation 
of mind, not to be expreſſed ; I asked for father 
St. Vincent, and they conducted me into an outer 
parlour, where I was told he was with another 
perſon. But, Madam, admire this ſtreke of 
fortune; can imagine who this perſon was? 
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'twas Mr. de Climal ; who on ſeeing me, bluſhed | 
and turned pale alternately, whillt looked upon 7 
{0112 LOR a | | him, 5 Wt: 
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140 ' TheVirtutus Orphan. 
imy with, as much indiſferende as if I had: 
religious; gome, Lam very glas to fee vou her, 
at this time, the; I. did not-expt&.iit-2» Von wer 
os 7 of out converſation... Pray, Sirz keey 
„ oo 11d: : vert nets on fre bands. . 
No, father, replied Mr, de-Climahimmedatdy 
wing to the religious) permit me to leave you; 
after what, has happened, it is ãndetent ſor me to 


you, dix; may heaven forgive her a8 J do. 
Emme I ſwear father; that 


« 


*e 3 

ous good is this] but obſerve, you dot catry 
this goodneſs to its utmoſt extent; ſinee, notwith- 
ſtanding all this; you abandon her in ſpight of the need 


the ſtands in ef your — 5 of her 


offence, which will render your ſuccour ſo theri- 
torious ; in--ſpight of dg charity, which vou fil 


have for her ; the exbrciſe of which you are F 


to diſpenſe wich; take care, Sir, and fear 
ſhould be extinguiſhed in your pious breaſt,” Von 
mortification 
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A thouſand times bleſt be the-kind providence that 
has conducted you here to-day. It is to you, dear Sir, 
ſhe is brought back; you ſee and are convinced of 
it. Go, daughter, confeſs your fault; repent of 
the folly of your heart, and promiſe to make repara - 
tion by your future reſpect, confidence and ac- 
know ledgment. Come forward, added he, be- 
cauſe | kept at a diſtance from Mr. de Climal. 
Oh! Sir, eryed I, addreſſing myſelf to the falſe 
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142 The Virtuous\ Orphan: 
at once take the moſt effectual means to diguiſe 

his heart; which was to appear ſtill with an 
ous confuſion. dhe diſconcerts ne, ſaid be, with 
a modeſt diſordet in his look and voice j I. do not 
know what to anſwer: hat inſult ſhe loads me 
with ! ah ! father, aſſiſt me to ſupport this new 
trial. This will be ſpread abroad! this poor child 
will tell it every where ; ſhe-will not ſpare me 
Alas, child, you 1222 piece oſ 
injuſtice 3 but Gd forgive yοt, Adieu, father 
talk to her; endeavour to make her baniſh all 
theſe unjuſt ideas, if it is poſſible 3 it is true, 1 
have expreſſed a great deal of tenderneſs for ber; 
dre the nature of my affection 
it is cher ſoul that I have loved, and it" is her ſoul 
that I love ſtill; and which indeed deſerves to be 
loved. Yes, father, Miſs has virtue: I have 
found in her a thouſand amiable qualities; and l 
recommend ber to you, ſince it is no longet 
proper, that I ſhould concern myſelf with her 


„„ 436ieh 1 e ie air | 
- APTERtheſe: words he retired; bowing only 
to the monk, who returned his compliment, with 
an air of uncertainty, as if he knew not how to 
behave. He waited upon him to the door of the 
convent, and followed him with his eyes till be 
was out of ſight. At laſt he returned to me, and 

with a great deal of affection in his looks began; 

Daughter, ſaid he, you grieve me. I am far 

"Mi from being ſatisfied with, your behaviour; you 

wave neither prudence nor gratitude; you ate 

ny too obſtinate to believe any thing, but what enters 

pour fooliſh head: and ſee now What it is all come 

to. Oh! the good man |. What a ;loſs, you wil 

have of him! what is it chat brought you! here 

now)? it will be to no purpoſe, to addreſs] yourlel 

to me any more; it will be intirely in vain: = 
2 , CROCK. | | | 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 246 


do you think I can do you? I have, | 
oe am able: if you have not profited by it, 
it is neither my fault, nor that good man's; he has 
treated you as if you were his own, child, for he 
has told me all; he ſupplied you with clothes, 
W linnen, money; he has furniſhed you with every 
thing; he has aſſured me, that he paid for your 
board, and would willingly {till have paid it ; 104 
even had a deſign of ſettling you in the world; bu 
becauſe he did not approve of your ſeeing his ne- 
phew, who. is 4 ed debauched young rake, 
you imagine, out of ſpite, that this pious and holy 
man loves, and is jealous of you, Is not this very 
frange,. very dieadiul?. he jealous ! be Jove you ] 
God will puniſh you, child, for the wicked 1 85 
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It ſprung from the malice of your heart, and 

will puniſh you for it: I tell you fo. hh Tre 
I weerT while he ſpoke. Hear me, hear me, 
replied I, ſobbing, I entreat_ you to hear me! 
Well, what do you ſay, returned he, what buſi- 
neſs have you with that young man? why are you 
ſo obſtinately bent upon, ſeeing him? What a 
monſtrous conduct RES might paſs by 
this folly ; but to carry your ill- humour and ran- 
cour ſo far as to be ungrateful and rude to a worthy 
gentleman, to whom you are under ſuch obliga> 
tions! What do you think wil become of you ? 
What a misfortune is it, to have ſuch a ſpirit as 
yours! indeed your behaviour yexes me. How 
genteely ate yod dreſſed ! who would imagine you 
had no relations? And if you had, and they were 
even rich, could you be better accommodated 
than you are 1 not ſo well, and all this it 
is likely proceeds from him. O heavens? what 
a complain of? he has ſpared no coſt 
be H father, you are in the right, interrupted I, 
fee NO EN e eee 
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chout bearing me; I hardly know hi ag 
wide, him firſt by chance and have never 
probe: in his company 3 then how is it poſfibl 


1 ſhould have entered into any ments Ae. 

bim? 4 de Climal has 122 
pretended reaſons ve Lent 

15 W ee to rejudice you win 


me. +! — 700 m 
are, indeed too fine T 
ſo; and fo are you now. Coe father, come 
near, take notice of che finenceſs. of this Vim, 
T would not have had it ſo good; and was very 
unwill to accept, of it on aecguint of his behz+ 
yiour be * By Thy ; I even told him, "1, could nat 
Wee of it; 0 eazelt of my refuſal,” and 
anfwer'd „Go, look in yout A te Tee If thislin- 
nen is too fine for that beautiful face, Was you in ny 
place, father, what would you have tought of this 
diſcourſe? Be ſincere, and tell me if Mr. de Cima, 
is ſo devout, ſo pious, what buſineſs had be to take 
notice of my face ? What tek it to. him, whether 
I was beautiful er ugly, , Why: did He with 3 
merry air, call me his at. 4 65 in the coach, 
and add, that I ſhould have a heart more ſenſible 7 
| and that he would leave me his, to affiſt me in 


making it ſo? hat . purpoſe could he ſay al 
8 oh OO ect bo 
and of leaving wid hi can it; be piety that 


. vr him to make ef tuch” expreſſion, 


A x18s! child, Slot: the neten, 
Kiſs! you dreamit ſo; that could never be, ad 
Ju St ſay it: who can believe gh 12 
f —it Was 
Ee is impoſſible.——— A Fi 
Pt a dream poor man! it M e! 
1 ſome fudden DET 


,, nes im. i oats m nos os. Give wo fo S ow or on & were = FT 


incredulous. 
ptaiſed Mr. de Gimalf him 
cannot believe it: what could induce him to beha 
thus? It is true, he had much better not 
done ſo. are abſences of mind 
confeſs don't very 
| he had no meaning in it. It was a fooliſh incon- 
ſiderate action, but not a griminal one. And 
my hand, cried - L Which Hou to his mouth, 
was this too an abſence of mind ? Oh your hand, 
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146 _ Theil/irtuous Orphen. . 
returned I, but when you take a gut by the hang, 
vou don't. kiſs. it; you. don't commend. its beauty, 
you don't kneel befare;her and talk of love. What! 
how dare you tell me ſuch a monſtrous falſhood 
it is quite inſufferable, cried he; hold your tongue, 
you little viper it is falſe, I cannot bent 
to hear you=— it is the devil that has inſpired 
you wich theſe Hes, it is the deni 
do be ſure! Go, get out of m ſight 2-1 wil 
Hear no more :———-T don't believe a word of 
hat you have told me: neither of the hair, you 
hand, nor his diſcourſe; it is all a forgery, Ohl 
thou dangerous little creature ! She makes me 
tremble l How invidious the reſſection] to (ay, 
that Mr. de Climal, who leads a life of penitence 
and deyotion, who is! wholly given up to acts of 
piety and charity, ſhould kneel before you, and 
talk of love]! Lord! what will this world come to? 
This he ſaid, joining his hands, and lifting up 
his eyes, as. if affrighted at my diſcourſe, and as if 
reſolved too to baniſh; thoſe: diſagreeable idea, 
for fear he ſhould he tempted to examine them. 
.  Invzen,. "_— anſwered I, all — oh 
vexed at his prejudice, you. treat me very ill: it 
is extremely inked to me to find my ſelf uſed thus, 
and loaded with freſh injuries, where I came to 
Meek for conſolation and redreſg, . You are related 
to the perſon. who brought me ta Paris, and. had 
the care of my education: | You have told me-yout 
ſelf that you eſteemed her much and that be 
virtue has edified you: it was to you ſhe: made 
der confeſſion at her death, at a time when it 
cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe would ſpeak againſt ber 
conſcience: You know: what ſhe ſaid of m2; | 
am ſure you muſt eaſily remember it, ſineę it » 
ndt long ſince ſhe was taken from me; and I n 
not conſcious to myſelf that I have done * 
. en! 14 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 147 
that can give cauſe for ſuch an ill opiniom of me 
e you have now entertai ined: On 


the contrary, my innodence and inexperience have 
excited your compaſſion, as well as the dreadful 
ſituation you ſaw me in: is it then poſſible for 
you to imagine, that I am inſtantly become the moſt 
vile, deceitful, and abandoned creature in the 
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ief and extremity I am in, a man, wich whom 
have only been one hour, and that by mere 
chance, whom T ſhall never ſee more, has 
rendered me ſo fond and Zr that T have 
loſt all ſenſe of goodneſs, all conſcience,” and that 
have at once the courage and ſpirit to invent 
things which ought to make me tremble: to forge 
the moſt frightful falſities, and all this too, againſt 
a vittuous and worthy man, Who was able to do 
me ſo much good; and whoſe friendſhip” it was 
my intereſt to preſerve: but it is he, it is he that 
is the libertine z who ſeeming devout and chari- 
table, gives me liberally in publick in hopes of 
bribing my virtue, and rendering me in ſecret a 
ſharer of his guilt and infamy. O heaven T how 
tranſported does ſhe appear] but, what is this 
ſhe tells me? whoever heard the like, cried he? 


SES, 8 


So = 
8 Mo... 


me, while I went on. Yes, father, this is his 
deſign : this the reaſon why he dreſſed me in ſuch 
a manner; and if 1 would have conſented to 
leave the place I was in, and ſuffer myſelf to be 
carried to a houſe magnificently furniſhed; where 


Erie 


ys I ſhould board with one of his acquaintance, whe | 
8 is, he ſays, a ſolicitor; and whom he was to in- 
4 X form, that I am arelation of his' juſt come out 
Tan of the country, he would have been ſatisfied. 


world? You ſeem ready to-believe; that" in the 


holding down his head, but without interrupting - 


How! | 


— \ _—_—— —_ _— —]- — — 


ag | The Virtuous Orphns. : 


tell you, 


dolicitor, r is that ſolicitor married ? Ya 
father, anſwered I, he is married. r 
with chis ſolicitor, attended; by maſters, who 
e rr 
W. N ee y were to ſhew me 
any car I ſhould appra © thi mt 
to-morrow, and 


m——_ her bone 3 wheren if © was will 


to go, he NA ets preſent. me with z 


band to pay: me five or ſix wed? liyres annually, 


ray better could be provided for me. 
If I had not n that I abhorred his propoſals, 


be would not have reproached me, r 


with the lewis d'ors he has given me, 

will return; nor with the clothes, which 

. 

advantage; God forbid I ſhould. Ae did not 
1 ſuppoſe, that I threatned to acquaint 

you with. his " deſigns, or that I told him) ee 


deceived in him, and thought him as 


ſeemed to be: n 
that you would look upon it as nothing, * 
are which ma ———— body, and perhaps 
to you; and that you could not ſecure 
againſt ore decile Ever ood le 
pra — in of. being 
by it. Do you think, prey 
— * om this? 
po Saviour! . a What 


a ſtrange recital? what ought Ito think of it? You 


| ſtagger me, Child. This —— puzzles and per” 


. plexes me, and ſeems toconfirm all you have (aid; ;1 
cannot deny it, for Lknow him; Lhave ſeen them 
together ( laid he, as if apart) and this poor child could 
never have found out that Mr. de Climal 

him, and that he is married. It is an 1 
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returned 1; 


child, returned he, thavis 


never to ſee him more 1 
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130 The Virtuous Orphan. 
Lord how much we need thy affiſtance ! Ala, 
how depraved is human nature! the. mind, and 
all the noble powers of the ſoul, are too oſten 
ſlaves to the paſſions, and rebels to reaſon. How 
miſerable is mankind, vyhen this is the caſe | miſe. 
rable indeed! But child, think no more of it; J 
believe you! do not deceive me; no, you are not 
capable of ſo much falſhood: but be diſcreet and 
Tay no more, charity demands it: do vou mind? 
never mention this ſtrange adventure ts any body: 
take care that you do not pleaſe the world by repeat · 
ing this ſcandalous affair. They will triumph, 
and from bis wickedneſs take occaſion to ridicule 
the true ſervants of God. Endeavour even to 
think that your eyes and ears have been deceived. 
This is a diſpoſition of mind that will be very 
agreeable to God, and which Will draw down 
his Blefling upon you. Come, child, don't allt 


yourſelf, take courage, cried he, obſerving my 
tears, which began to flow faſter, | becauſe he 
Ras with me. Continue to 


be wiſe and good, and providence will take care 
of you. Fare you well, I have ſome- buline, 
and. muſt leave you: but give me: a direction to 
that tradeſwoman's where you live. Alas ! father, 
anſwered I, after having given it him; this day 
is the laſt I am to be with her; he pays no longer 
for my board; and I am gbliged to leave my 
lodging to-morrow; for ſhe expects I ſhould do 
ſo. If you abandon me, I ſhall have no where 
to fly to; you, father, are my only friend, my only 
reſource. Me! my dear child, returned he, alas, 
bowl pity thee ! I am poor, and can do thee no 
ſervice; but God can do every thing for thee 3 
don't be diſcouraged ; we ſhall ſee, child, we 
| ſhall ſee, what is to be done for you: I will chink We 
ef it · God that knows how ſenſible Tam ofyour 
$95 | E affliction, 


The Virtuous Orpba m., ru 


iction, perhaps will give me the means to ſerve” 
= 1 ſhall — to him for direction; do you 
do ſo too; tell him, that in his goodneſs alone 
you put your truſt, and that all your hopes are 
in his mercy. I will be with you by nine in the 
morning without fail, but be ſure you do not go 
out before that time: it grows late, and I have 
buſineſs to do. Adieu, compoſe yourſelf 3 you 
are a good way from home, and it is time to be 
going. Heaven preſerve you. Fare you well till 
to-morrow, - SST CS. M. 1 £1 * 

We parted without my being able to utter a 
ſingle word, and I went away, at leaſt as uneaſy 


ſolations he had given me, rendered my condition 
even more frightful chan it had ever appeared to 
me before. I Was not devout ehough to reliſſi 
them; and it is not ſtrange that a vn 
ſhould believe that all hope is loſt, and' her con- 
dition deſperate; when ſhe is told, that Got: 


that diſturbs and alarms her confidence in all human 

affiſtance: for our minds are generally too much. 
ariſe above them. This makes us too often fly 
from our ſelves, and dread the moments of ſerious 


How do we deſpiſe the glorious privilege of being 
reaſonable and immortal! nor is it range, ſince 
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Co of horror, we ſhun and fly fromthe imagined- 


28 I was when I came to him. The pious con- 


ng mind 
alone can relieve her*tisa grave and ſerious idea, 
attach d to the objects ef our ſenſes 26 dare to 


thought, and pious contemplation. O religion. 
how much do we wrong chy "native amiableneſs ! 


4 . 


on 
1 
wh 


„ thou then relieve me. 
N 4 ture, be à father to me a miſerable orphan: 


as to We my hs which drew upo 
tention ef obſervers, I entered the chur 
which I found empty, and threw myſelf on my 
knees at a conſeſſional. There I abandoned my 
1 to my affliction, T1 {mother'd 3 fy 
the natural language — 10 oouſet kart, 0 and a 
Na —— eried out, 

% an I brought into the world? — the 
«© I am! What can 1 do here? My 4 


60 my miſery 


„ ther, thou — wh 


<< the moſt forlorn, the moſt wreteched of all 


_ <<. exeatures, + Teach me to confide in thy 


<<. neſs, and relieve me from all my diſtzeſs.” — 


I was. in the midſt of m y exclamations, at 
leaſt I believe ſo, when a Jody, cams unger- 
ceived 3 whom I 4id not take of till ſhe 
retired. 1 found afterwards, was juſt 

; * en orders 

of the con- 
3 
that while 

ſtepped 
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extreme, ſe 
\ and 


mean 
de 


ing n 
ſure of being ſo, 
ſecing in you an air of diſtinttio n.. 


Tunis examined me with non and 
would even have ſtaid to ſee me ons wy ted 5 
if ſhe had not been told that the -priore ted 
for her in the parlour. At the ö 
in retiring, I came to my 
ſomebody's ſep 1 was willing to fe 
was, ſhe expected it, and our eyes inſtantly m 
could not ſee her without, bluſhing, at 
ſurprized in my lamentations z but in ſpite of all. - 
my confuſion, I obſerved ſhe was pleaſed win 
my looks, and that my affliction touched her: "This. 
appeared viſible in her countenance ; and in re- 
turn, mine (if it told her my thoughts) expreſſed - 

a ſenſe of gratitude, at leaſt equal ti my tim - 
ay; for ſouls are capable of this Rind of inter- 
courle, . © "a . l 1 


T'xew aixeD. here about half a; quarter of 
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revolve in my mind what I ſhould do the next day, 
af the monk did not ſucceed in his deſigns. How 
much do 1 envy the lot of thoſe girls in this con- 
vent, ſaid 11 how bappy are they]! I was taken 
up with this thought, when the maid, who looked 
after the doors of the convent, came and told me 
very civilly, that ſhe: was: going to ſhut up the 
Church; I ſhall go preſently, returned I. not 
ym give her any more than a ſide look, for 
fear ſhe ſhould take notice, that I had been weep- 
— but I fgot to take care of the tone, in 
Which I anſwered her, and this it was betrayed 
me. She thought it ſo moving, and. beſides, ob- 
ſerved me ſo young, genteel and agreeable, (as 
the told me afterwards,] that ſhe could not help 
 faying to me; Alas! dear Miſs, what is the 
matter? pray what diſturbs you? have you loſt | 
any. thing of value ? —— perhaps you want to 
Tpeak with'ſome of our ladies, pray, Miſs, which 
of them would you ſee ?: SLUT. bs |; 
I MADE no anſwer to theſe queſtions ; but my 
eyes began again to low. Our ſex, Madam, 
are very apt to cry, when we are told that we have 
been weeping, and this is a puerility that we can- 
not eaſily ſhake of. But, pray Miß, tell me 
what is the matter ? continued ſhe, tell me freely ; 
- ſhall I go and inform any of our religious, that you 
defire to ſpeak to them Here I could not help 
reflecting on what ſhe faid ; tis God, perhaps, 
who ſends her to inſpire me. with that thought, 
faid I to my ſelf, quite moved with ber tender 
im ity. Yes, Madam, replied I, I ſhould 
be very glad to ſpeak with the prioreſs, if ſhe be 
at leifure. Very well, Miß, returned ſhe, if 
you pleaſe to follow me, I will conduct you to 
ker parlour, and ſhe will wait upon you in à minute. 
Ge | 5 [ 
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Iren followed ber up a ſew ſtairs, when 

he opened a door, and the ſirſt which 

— was the lady I have men ; whom 
had never ſeen, but when ſhe nk {ont — — 

church, and who then looked mee we 


ner extremely obliging. She appeared even 


charmed at ſeeing me again, and roſe up with a 
friendly air to make room for me. She was with - 
the prioreſs of the vonvent, and I en already told 
you the cauſe of her viſit. 1 WW M auen . 

THE prioreſs was a ſhort. . but plump, 
fair, — double-chinned; and ber complexion- 
freſh and healthy. There are no ſuch faces to be 
met with in the world; for the good pligit of 
ſuch a body, donꝭt at all reſemble that of others. 
It is a conſtitution formed by eaſe, mote metho- 
dically, with more art, more ceremony, and a 
more refined ſelf-love. than our's. It is | 
either the conſtitution, the quantity of food, ora 
life of inaQtivity, that gives us this ſtate of ibodys; 
but her's was obtained by the devout care which 
ſhe exerted inceſſantly, in conſulting the eaſe a 
welfare of her dear perſon z which was a proof, 
that notwithſtanding her having renaumced the 
pleaſures of this liſe, to think on à better; ſhe 
indulged a ſoft, indolent, and aber 
and not only enjoyed her health, but took as much 


pains to procure herſelf as . many ſuperffuities, as» 


x ihe was always on the recovery of it. Thus this 
conſtitution of body, nurſed up in the voonvent, . 
125 a different appearance from ours, Which com- 
paratively looks profane ; for it not only renders 
die jace fat and plump, but gives it a ſolemm air 


of gravity z and communicates to the looks not 
chcarfulneſs and gaiety, but tranquility and con- 


tent. At the fuſt views Madam; perceive 
eee eee 
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ment into which I had and to come 
no more. No, Miſs, no, ſaid the lady to me, taking 
me by the hand to make me come forward, I beg 
you would ſtay, my viſit is over, and I am wings. 
ſo I ſhall leave you entirely at, liberty. ä 


taken notice that you are very uneaſy, and yo 
therefore deſerye every; hodyꝰ concern; and if I 


ſhould turn yo in I ſhould 
tive myſelt. Yes, Madam. faid Iz. 


true, I am very uneaſy ; I amextremely $2) no 
body has ſuch cau ſe for it as : ſo much reaſon 
to complain, nor ſo worth n 
dam, ſhe a heart ſo nohle, that I will make no diffi 
culty of ſpeaking beſore youz you need not retire, for 
will not at all me; on the contrary; 
it is happy for me that you are here, becauſe 1 
will — this lady wit L am-come - 
to beg my knees (here I caſt myſelf at her 
feet) and that is that he. would be pleaſed to. w. 
ceive me. into het houſe. J p44 147 O36 vor 
Ou, my charming» dean, 2 vou 
me, cried ſtretching out — "as 
if to receive me, while the lady: affedivnately 
raiſed me up. How 3 that you ſhould 
Indeed, as ſoon 26 
Ibeheld you, Lforeſaw that you were to live witty 
us. Your modeſty firack. me... Is not this a4 
ted perſon, I thought with myſelf? fot 
it is certain your vocation is writ on your coun- 
tenance. Is it not true, Madam - replied ſhe- 
addteſſing herſelſ. to the lady, Is it not as Ia? 
how charming ſhe is!" Aubatanaicct willow! 9. 
my child, 08 continued ſhe. to me 
how am I tranſported !- own you: 3 joy + 
come, my angel, come: I would any wager 
Wan * 5 would 
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marry her againſt her conſent? But tellane, my 
dear, is it now that you Would enter ? — 
however, let your relations know of it ; don't 
you think ſo tos? But to whom muſt ve ſendꝰ 
Ar As mother, returned I, Ian direct you 
to no body. My confuſion and, my ſighs'made me 
ſtop here. Well, ſaid ſhe, hat muſt e 
do then? No, I can direct yon to n body, 
continued I: You are quite miſtaken; mother; 
I have not even the comfort of hating any relation; 
at leaſt if I have any, I have never known them. 
_ SWEET: Jeſu ! replied ſhe, with ſumething of 
a. colder” air, and leſs affection; that is very 
dreadful, Miſs. ' No relations ! how can that be? 
Who then takes care of you? It is likely then you 
have no fortune. What is become of your father 
and mathe? ? e a en en ene 
I was but two years old, fad I, when they 
weere aſſaſſinated by robbers, who ſtopt a 
in which I was with them; their domeſtics ſhared 
the ſame unhappy fate, and only Ius leſt alive: 
I was carried to the vicar of a neighbouring village, 
unſpotted virtue, was educated witk the greateſt 
tenderneſs. But, unhappily for me, aſter having 
brought me to Paris, ſhe died, at a time when 
her brother was Laded with the heavieſt mis- 
fortunes. Her death plunged me into the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, I had no perſon who lgyed' me upon 
| carth, theſe two dear perſons excepted and all 
the proſpect that lay before me, was to ſubſiſt 
upon the charity of others. A diſmal fituation 
indeed but it was the loſs of this dear lady, dhe 
loſs of her tender friendſhip, that moſt nearly 
afflicted me: not to mention the valus and fincere 
reſpect I owed her brother, whorn perhaps I f 
pt . Nan ſupport 
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ſupport I received from them, and. would. g 

have given my life to have ſaved hers. 8 
at the inn where we lodged : I was left there alone, 


and there I was robbed of almoſt. all the little 


money ſhe left me, A monk hex confeſſor took 
me from thence, and put me ſome days ſince into 
. the hands of a gentleman, .whom I will not name : 


we thought him a man uit piety and virtue, 


but we were bath deceived, be was quite the 
reverſe ; he placed me with Mrs. du Tour a linnen- 
draper; but ſcarce was I there, before he diſeloſed 
his wicked deſigns; when to ſeduce me from the 
path of virtue, he uſed all his art, and at laſt 
promiſed to make me a handſome ſettlement, 
and to provide for me with the gteateſt magni- 
ficence: but. I had learnt to chuſe the keeneſt 
ſufferings, rather than to deprive myſelf of the 
ſecret witneſs. of an approving conſcience. I 
would have welcomed poverty, want, and even 
ſlavery, with all its train of miferies,. ſince even 
then I ſhould have poſſeſs d a mind free from the 
reſtraints of vice and the ſting of infamy. I Was 
ſnocked at his behaviour, and aſtoniſhed at his 


hypocriſy and deceit: J endeavoured to make him ä 


albamed of himſelf: Oh. Sir, .faid I, have you 
no ſenſe of religion? what abominable thoughts 
do you entertain] But I ſpoke: in vain, my reſolu- 
tion to continue virtuous, was ſo far from bring-- 
ing him to hirgſelf,, and making him repent, that 
it enraged him againſt me, and made him, treat 
me as an ungratefulwretch.; be threatned to puniſh 


me if I diſcovered bim, he reproached me with: 


the money he has given me, with my linnen, and 
the gown I have on; I ſhall ſend im back the 
Whole, as ſoon as I return to Mrs. du Tour's, 

who has given me leave to ſtay. till to-morrow. 
L {hall not know where to app 
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ther St. Vincent, from whom I am juſt came, 
and who innocently recommended me to this vile 
man, does not find a retreat for me to-morrow, 
as be has promiſed to endeavour. to do. As 1 
came, from Home. 30 79s; BAR by. I ftept 
into gur church to dry up my tears, which 1 
not. conceal from thoſe that paſſed by me. 
Nen. Madam, God infpired me with - the 
thought of caſting myſelf ar your feet ww” 


| ar fed I concluded my diſcourſe, or-rather 
little harangue, iu which my grief fapplicd the 

of art: and indeed it had its” effect on r 

who was with us; I obſerved her wipe her eyes, 

but ſhe made me no anſwer, ſhe left that to the 

prioreſs, who had honoured my ſtory witty ſome 


motions of her hand, and gefticulation of ber 


countenance, which "he Bl. ; not refuſe with 
decency, But I did not (perceive that ber heart 


ve any ſigns of being 
15 4 your ſituation is very deplorable, 'Mi 


{aid ſhe, (tor I had loſt all ? 24 tender deplorable, Mi, 
dear, and her angel; all theſe endearments were 
ſuppreſſed) but it is not 9a uite deſperate. You 
muſt ſee what father. St. Vincent can do for you, 
| replied ſhe, with an air of compaſſion». You fay 
* to find a place for yon; it is much more 
eaſy for him to ſerve you, than for me: I am 
confined, and don't know bow to ſet about it. 
We ſee, and know .nobbdy here, except this, ant 
ſome other ladies, who are ſometimes fo kind 2 
to pay us a viſit z but we are very often whole . 
weeks without being honoured with any company 
at all, Beſides, our houſe is not rich; we are 
maintesped by our boarders, wWboſe number is 
greatly diminiſhed of late; we are in debt too, 
and ſoil. provided for, that T had the other- . 


eg 
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the mortification to refuſe a very promiſing young 
lady, who deſired to be a lay-ſifter, becauſe we 
can receive no more, on account of the expence,tho:” 
we want them much. Thus 6n all 11. ſee our 
inabilityzvvhichmortifiesme extremely: for u afflict 


me; my poor girl, (ny [nocd arr -what a » +-5 


jou ald re dr Jane yo — wee the 

me; t wh 7 "DP 

min of pariſh, n 3 
aſkiſt you with e 4 * not in a cond 4 
tion to receive you, r 
is to recommend you to the charity of the 
ladies: 1 Will make a collection for you, 
remit it to | 12 1 


r 
1 5 - with- a ſharp 


1 by my dear Wend; and I did not 
come with beg alms. ' I believe that thoſe 
who have a ſpirit cannot ſtoop ſo low, till it is ne- 
ceſſary to do it to ſupport life ; and I am not yet 
reduced to that extremity : However, I thank you. 
Non can I ſuffer one with ſuch ſentiments 
be ever reduced to 16 ſaid: the. lady, Who bad 
hitherto kept ſilence. Take courage, Miſs, your | 
may ſtill make p to one friend in the 
world. I will comfort: you n = 
{il:regretz and it ſhall not be my fault, if 
not as dear to you, as ever ſhe has been. Mother, 
„ r. the 1 Pll pay 
young lady's board; you may admit moan 
while, as the is abſolutely un 40. you, and ait 
is juſt that you ſhould be ſatisfied who it is you receivez. | 
in order to remove all ſeruple from N 
prevent my friendſhip for her being made a ſubject 
of ridicule, we need only ſend your OD. 
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| others, and eaſily take notice of every 


enchants it; for our pride is never 
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miſs's favour wilt juſtify both your conduct and mine. 

1 19MEDIATELY found by this diſcourſe, that 
ſhe herſelf would be very glad to know-a little 
more of the object of ber friendſhip, and to be 
ſatisfied who it was ſhe But pray obſerve 
the generous courſe ſhe took to learn it; with 
what reſpect, care, and addreſs, the concealed from 
me, the little uncertainty ſhe 2 be 
in as to the truth of what I had told her. Theſe 
inſtances of goodneſs are invatable ; and of all 
the obligations a great and noble foul can confer 
upon us, the ſecret — ſentiment, theſe 
tender regards, are the moſt moving. I call them 
ſecret, e heart that beſtows them, 
does hot put thein —_ CO 
tude ; it thinks ey are perc to 3 
it eoneval them from you; heat 1 it were buties- 
the whole merit ef chem in bh ion. This isa 


of- ic; Fo 
part Ty cory brig, acoder 
who have a of this notteneſs of heart them- 


ſelves, are extremely quick fightedin 


obſerving it in 
inſtance of it. 
I Now ſeised with tran t, tho? roſpeci 
fully, the hand ef this charming lady; I kiſſed it 
long, and bathed it with the moſt bale and 'de- 
licious tears J ever ſhed in my life, ' For the foul 
is conſcious" of its own” dignity; and every thing 
that ſhews it an air of reſpect, 8 
-ungrat 71 

MaDAM, ſaid I to her, do yea conſent that 
I write two or three words to Mis du Tour, by 


tme ſervant; you ſhall ſee my letter; forT think, 


in the circumſtances in which Lam placed, the 
may fear — deceived, and apprehenſive 


of a may, not - explain” herſelf freely. 


Yes, kee ay you are in the 
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right. - Pray write to her. Mother, will yen be 
FEE With 
pleat ure, ſaid the prioreſs quite 
inſtantly gave us them thro? the ag When 
] wrotethe' now; which waves —— Ll 


7 Bing 


HE N pr 
„ flies to vou to be informed of what 

« know of my affairs. Be ſo good as to t 

% ith Ws e ke den, and e e 
<« reſerve, whatever relates to my behaviour, and 
«© character, as well as the melancholy diſaſters 
4 lie; and the manner in Which 2 "was 


3 — 


8 
4 


—— 


introduced te you. T (hott de be 
„ dpa e hc you 
N ſo . 


 pattient#; Kere 


ict Tk 19 * * 297. * {891 ya! by 
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Tais done 1 preſented the paper to my kun 
benefactreſs, who after having read we, ſmil- 
ing with an air that ſeerned to ſay, this was a 
ſufficient proof of my innocence, gave it thro? 
the grate to the prioreſs, ſaying, I believe you | 
will be of my opinion, that a perſon Who can 
write in this manner, has nothing to fear: Very | 
good, ee the prioreſs, when ſhe had read it; 
it is extremely good; nothing could be better 
3 3 and immediately hilt 1 was folding 


* 


Uke a villain as he is, but 1 


* 7 ein. 

Tus lady bluſhed at this ndiferetien of chis 
ſervant, which informed me what was the ſilbje&t 
of their conch | placed 11 was _ 
obligation, to her account. 
well, child, that is fufficient, TS 
and you, Marianne, will not you enter into the 
convent. to-day? have you: any thing to take 
from the linnen-draper's? muſt you 
again? Yes, Madam, — hy yo poet 
in half an hour, if you will permit me to go.” 
Do, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, and I will wait for you. 1 
then went out, and zs the convent was not far” 
from Mrs, 7 * Tour's I arrived there in a little 
time, tho' I felt ſame ; ade ig lot. 

Wren entered, our was chatting - 
at her door with one of 1 e I gave 
her my thanks in the moſt obligin PERS and 
embraced her moſt affeCtionately, 
ſhe deſerved it. Well, Marianne, cried * | 
thank God you have had good luck, how did vou 
bring Salons how did you manage it? and, 
N eee 

op, Madam, replied I, I muſt be ſhort, 

3 
anſwer all your ; lam going to $ | 
l and Fache gown into the bundle I _ 
which maſt immediately finiſh, and which 
you will be ſo good; as co ſend to Mr. de Cima 
OE — — 
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I know him, I ſerve him with linnen: you are right, 
the very man, ſaid I, going up ftairs into m _ 
As ſoon as I was there, with all poſh 

1 pulled off the gown 1 had on, and ſnatchin 
the old one, put it in the bundle. This was done 


oe 


inſtantly: There were an ink-ſtand, and ſome 

ſheets. of paper upon the able, 1 evok one; ard 

and wrote us Ib he Ws N 
ITY lard t 


have en \ Mr. de Cm! I Ai but 
Ja few days, and am yet ignorant Where he 
„ Hves: On this account I am at a boſs how to 
direct hiſs Sue 1 him, I therefore Gere 
you would fend , bai He told me, he 
them to me out of charity a Fam poor), w 
"EP Madge heal ph 
„not true, and he has deceived” me, they are no 
“longer mine; I therefore return them back, as 
<< alſo ſome money which he forced me to accept of 
1 ſhould not have had recourſe to you, on this 
„ gccafion, if I had time to ſend to a monk, 
* called father St. Vincent, who to ſerve me 
cc had recommended me to your uncle; and will 
*< teach you, when you pleaſe to reproach your- 
*« ſelf for the inſult you have caſt upon an afflicted, 
*< virtuous 'maid, and one that is FFF your 


_*- equal, I am, 
n SIR, 


e 5 e e 


pn Gene ee but I took 
the bundle, and carried it down ſtairs. I ſuppreſs 
| here a particular account of a number of circum- 
ſtances that you will eaſily gueſs at; ſuch as pack- 
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my o clothes Q to the congen 
We 7 Me. Dr who” .promilc 4 
letter 115 2 bundle ſhould be ſent within an haur 
to V &'S ; the repeated allurances we gave 
ho other of our friend{hip, and the tears ve 
almoſt ſhed. on her part, for F 


tho I ay TY er was going to 
it; but = ball f of ſadneſs in going 
from i. Methought it ſeemed as if I was leaving 


a ſort « even my native country too; 
wake — hay, to think of this ſudden 
There was ſomething; too much 
for me in the aſe of the events. But however 
childiſh his ay can you. Jook. upon my ping 


with with 10F OREN of being for ever 

fight of Valville as — 7 Tomy ? I had ald 
RS I ay never. ſee. him more, but it was 
very hard to be thus taken at my word: I had 
promiſed indeed never to ſee him more, but not 
never to be able to ſee him: * is another matter; 
an affair of a much more ſerious nature, and the 
heart will not bear to be uſed thus rudely ; for 
what gives it..a firmneſs, and intrepidi x in a caſe 
like mine, is the power of being weak; and this 
freedom I bad le by my change of 3 
this made me ſi 1 555 cou | 

I nar told du Tour. that was x 

to a cent; but What the name of it was, —— 
entirely ignorant of, as well as the ſtreet it was in; 
but { knew my way ; the porter followed me with 
my box of clethes, £1 L imagined, that at his retum 
he would inform her, and if hy chance ſhe ſhould 
ſee Valville, ſhe might LN ns but I can't fay 
that I-wiſhed ſhe might, it was only à reflection 
that I made on che way, which ſerved to amuſe 
me. Well, but ſuppoſe. he ſhould” know. the 


n Kid n elf, * * 


1 pam pan 
e of my abode here, which 
| y TO 


factreſs i toe e 


Hay, that will alva 
If you take the vel, 


Fl 


18 — 
What is that to me? nothing at all; will he 
to ſee me, or write to me? Oh no, to — 
i ig nemo — 
"An re] AC ing to 
probability, "that he: | 

"We ſoon arrived at the convent: T; 
but much worſe dreſſed than when 
"My benefactreſs asked me the reaſon. 

r 


1 
Mrs. du Tour, that ſhe mig t retu 


: 
ih 


2 


1 


ie 


her through the 


* 
i 
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See me, a run 8 nie Ht 

HAVE many to tell you to 

convent. I ſoon became ted with ſeveral 
ſome, and hated 


rſons there. I was belov 
by others. But I ſhall give you 


fourth part ; and ſhall finiſh this by an event, 


| has been the cauſeof my wel has into the world. 


Two or three days here, my bene- 


a manner 
as if I had been her own I, . 
me with all the clothes which would have been 


neceſſary for my appearing in that character. 
Judge of the ſentiments which her 
inſpired me. I never faw her bat with ena 


ofjo joy and tenderneſs. ' They obſerved that L had 


a good voice, and underſtood ſom of muſic; 
— ſhe was deſirous of perfecting me init. "The 
prioreſs had a niece, to whom the allowed a maſter 


of the harpſicord, and he was appointed to 


attend me too. Theſe are talents faid my amiable 
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air of diſtinction, and make you taken notice of: 
and if you enter into the” world, they will be 
looked upon as graceful and innocent accom- 
F 
Sus conſtantly came to fee me every two. or 
three er and way een ee weeks ee 
I had hved' there, in a lituation of mind very 
difficult to deſeribe, I encespdufec te enjoy a 
rfeX tranquility ; but found, however, that I 
2 it not in my power. 1 baniſhed from my 
thoughts the intrüding ideas that would hinder my 
enjoying a perfect repoſe ; but in vam: my reflec- 
tions and uneaſineſs returried together, and a ſecret 
folly, for which 1 1 reproached niyſelf, 
tormented me inceffantly.” Valville knew, with- 


out doubt, where T was placed, and yet T heard 


no more of him ; my heart was at a ols how to 
account for fuch a conduct. If he had found the 
means to let me hear from him, he could have 
ined nothing by it; I had renounced him; but 
did not intend by that, that he ſhould renounce 
me too. What a fantaſtical ſentiment! 
Ons afternoon as I was thinking of this, in 
ſpight of my endeavours to think no more of it, 
one came to tell me, that à footman asked to ſpeak 
to me. I fancied he came from my benefactreſs, 
and went into the parlour. I hardly looked at 
this pretended domeſtic, who ſhewed only one 
ſide of his face, and with a trembling hand preſented 
me a letter, Who do you come from? faid I. 


' You'll ſee, Miſs by the letter, ſaid he, with 


ſome emotion in his voice ; which my heart knew 
again even before I did: for I inſtantly felt myſelf 
moved by a kind of ſympathy, I a. look at 
him as I received the letter, and ſaw his eyes fixed 
upon me. How much was I ſurprized ! Our eyes 
were fixed upon each * while we remained - A 

. ä ſome 
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= HAVE made you wait ſo lon 
for the foregoing parts of my life, that , I 
perſuade myſelf you will be ſurprized to hear 
from me again ſo ſoon. Your impatience 
| is very obliging, and I intend to let you 
I think ſo, by an extragrdinary haſte in ſending 
ou this part ſoon. after the laſt, See now if my 
ineſs is not of adyantage to me ? Perhaps you 
would not now have been pleaſed at my diligence, | 
nor even have taken notice of it, had I beenalways 
ſo expeditious. + Sometimes even our. faults are 
of ſervice to us, and ſet us in a better light than 
if we never had them; becauſe. whenever we re- 
form, the contraſt between what we were, and 
what we are now, is ſure to heighten our real 
virtues, and give them a more diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
Do you remember. Mr. de Beaufort? he was 
a perpetual grumbler, and of a moſt - forbidding 
countenance. But when he was good humoured*for 
one quarter of an hour, he was more admired and 
taken notice of in that ſhortduration than he would | 
have been in a year, had he been always agreeable. 
We then ever knew a perſon of ſo ſweet 
a diſpoſition, But I muſt begin my fourth parts 
for perhaps it is neceſſary 1 you to read it pefore 
\ * 2 | 


you 


Fo 
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you will be convinced cat it is the fourth. How- 
ever, before I continue my hiſtory, I am to give 
you the portrait of my efaizels, with tha 
of the lady ſhe brought with her; to boch of whom 
Nene n Ei, n A 
ent. 
HOUGH I fayl am going to the pictures 
. e you the 
out- lines, a ſort of ſketch : for it is impoſſible 
to paint them entire and perfectly like themſelves. 
I am well acquiinted with many whom 
1 do. not know how to deſcribe. e is ſoine- 
thing in chem which I cannot take ſufficient” hold 
of ; that I only perceive for myſelf but not for 
Scher and which if I was to attempt would be 
very ill performed. Theſe are objects of ſentiment ; 
ſo extrem and ſo nicely delicate, that 
they confuſe me whilſt I reflect upon them. ] 
don't know where to take them, in order to 
expreſs them in à manner capable of bei , pre 
 hended. Is it not the fame with you? 
to me, that my ſoul, on a vaſt variety of occaſions, 
knows more than it can expreſs, and that Tt has 
ſenſations of its on very different from its com- 
mon ideas. But this thought will me 800 fat: 
let us return to our ladies and their pictures. They 
will be very imperfeR, * at leaſt I am afraid fo. 
"AMT tell Jo of it before rot, that you may 
cha either to read them or paß chem over. we Al 
Mu benefactreſs was about fift7 old. 
Though ſhe had been a ſine woman in her youth, 
ſhe had a condefcending ſweetneſs in her look, 
that blunted all her charms, and hindered their 


being ſo piercing as they would have been: 25 
it is the awe and reſpect Tilt beauty inſpires, that 
make us adored, by 


e wu vw er oc 


1 
hen a i . 
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. ee 


e 
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of fo much goodneſs, - ſhe. leſs ſtriking. 
We only think of her amiable character, but not 


her indeed more eſteemed, but her beauty leſs” 
admired: and we are more pleaſed with her com. 
pany, than curious in upon ber. Thus F 
believe it had been with this excellent lady; no 
notice was taken of her attractive charms, but only 
that ſhe was the beſt woman in the world: for 
this reaſon I have been told that ſhe has, had few 


our ſex : but this is not to be wondered at, ſince 


mien ſimple, n and affable, which 
did no, violence to the love of ber compa- 
nions, and made her rather reſemble a ag i 
than a rival. in 

Hen features 3 to The: vu 
they were not formed; to captivate, Her eyes 
manded more friendſhip — Ne ee 
juſtly proportioned, Kuo ru if ſhe had pleaſed, 
would have appeared .perf 
was not what. the. aimed at, 


ſhe had no other 


and exprefliye of .2 ſoul full of innocence and 
1 80. truth. As to her wit, I believe it never was 


ſay ſhe wanted it... Her converſation pleaſed every 
body, without having any thing in it remarkably: 


ſenſible. Ihoꝰ ſubject of converſation as the moſt 


and thought or faid nothing but what proceeded 


e 
1 


— 


at all of the graces of her exterior form. It renders 


lovers, but many friends; and thoſe even amongſt. 


ſhe always diſcovered an innocent inattention; a 
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motion, than what was natural and neceſſary — = 


ſaid that ſhe had any, though no. body could ever 


ſhining, She faid nothing that was either ſmarts 
or weak; but her diſcourſe was all ſweet and- 

indifferent to her, "the fil kept up her character, 
from that rock of | groſs, which was we ering 5 
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Bor pray, Madam, don't imiagine- that dis | 
benevolent temper was a blind and ſottiſh paſſion, 
the diſpoſition of a weak and pulillaymous foul ; 
which ridiculous-even to the perſons who 
profit by it. No, her's was a virtue; it was the 
ſentiment - of an excellent heart, that 1 | 
took the impreſſion of another's grief; it was a 
e CE CO which- had 

infinitely more charms than the moſt "ſparkling 
eren 
n 


to diſguiſe and palliate oſtentation. Her diſpofi- 
tions to goodneſs were more fimple, 311 
but leſs. brilliant. And thoſe 


pleafure * — of weir generoſity, 3 
neglect number berlels Bede duten They 
praiſed, whilſt the, on the contrary, 
4 it too mean to make this the ſole end of heraQtions. 
She never ſhewed- her beneficence, becauſe of the 
honour that accompanied it, but beeauſe you bad 
need of her aſſiſtanee; her deſign was to remove 
rl repoſe; then ſhe 
a your tranquility, An enpreſſion of gra- 
titude rave de n — 
hiked 2 your ſatisfaction; for 
whenever ſhe was loaded with many acknowledg- 
ments for her kindneſs, ſhe thought you found the 
benefit of having received them, and thus ſhe 
loved to think of them; for whatever: you- ſaid to 
ber, it was only your joy and inen Hot 
I nes”. | 8 
NE 


+ 
« 2 - 
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Ons thing 1 forgot that is very ſingular, which 
is, that n bir owe ond, | 
actions, t ſafe ours re her 
without 2 nope king 9 6X The pleaſure 
of hearing you ſay, that you were good, or had 
been ſo, ſhut NN to your vanity, or elſe 
perſuaded her, it was very allowable; Ves, 

you are in the right to eſteem, yourſelf, would the ; 


af, nating 1 is more juſt than that you ſhould do 


e reſpect to. thoſe who. value themſelves. 
without any merit, who pique themſelves on their 
rank or riches, a fort of people infupportably. bur- 
thenſome to ever body elſe, they did not at all 
ch Eh * id 3 a; rag: and that was 

A cool, tranquil, polite 
antipathy ſor them. But the ſpreaders of ſlander - 
and. defamation ſhe could never bear, they indeed 
fatigued. het, becauſe their fault was grating to 
her natural goodneſs ; whillt the vain boaſter only - 
ſhocked her reaſon and the . of her heart. 

She - pardoned, great talkers, would laugh. 
heartily at the uncaſinefs. they gave 1 whilſt they 
thought they had. been entertainin DA. 

diſpoſition, | 


. O Ar - ntnd  rnn 


her. 


Dio ſhe find perſons of an o 
who reſuſed to hear reaſon, oy heard them with 
patience, and. was not at all the leſs their friend. 
Well, ſhe would ſay, they are baneſt 2 
ple however, "they have wen faults, and no perſon . 
is exempt from them. Every thing that 
did. not proceed from a malevolent diſpoſition, 
appeared. a triſle to her. Her tender heart never 
abandoned any perſon to miſery: neither. the lyar, . 
whom ſhe 5 pitied, nor the ungtateful. 
who is inſenſible of the molt reſined pleaſure that 
fills the human breaſt. But ſhe was truly cold to 
the of a malignant 1 ; the would hf 
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and the only perſons 


therefore it is proper that we ſhould both take 
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aſiſt chem; but ſhe always did it without that ddlight 
and reliſh which accompanied her other acts of be- 
neficence. Theſe were with her the truly wicked; 
with whom ſhe was at vari- 
ance z and againft theſe ſhe oa rar en 

cible hatred. 
A coQueTTE, wh. would* captivace every 
was much worſe in her eſteem; than a wo- 


man, 
man deluded through exceſs of paſſion for one. 


Becauſe ſhe thought it a leſs crime for a perſon to 
be weak, than to render others ſo; and that it 
was better ko want prudence than principles, as a 
weak heart erer e 
rupted one. 

Sur had a greater en to the moral vir- 
tues, than to the peculiar duties of chriſtianity: 
regarded more. the punctilious exerciſes of inſtru- 
mental religion, Lan the complied with them: 


honoured more the very devout, than ſhe thought 


of being ſo herſelf : loved God more than the feared 
him, and conceived of his juſtice and goodneſs in 2 
manner almoſt peculiar to herſelf; and from the 
benevolent diſpoſitions of her on tender heart, 
juſtly inferred what muſt be thoſe of the tender pa- 


rent of mankind who had fixed them there. 


SUCH was this amiable, this dear lady, but-1 
have already been too 
member that it is my benef and that 1 am 
very excuſable, if I have a little forgot myſelf, and 
e ee W of 

e . OHMS, 1470p hd FT L 

TnkExx yet remains another deſcription, and 
that is of the lady that came with her; but do not 
be afraid, I ſhall not trouble you with it at preſent : 


I ought to ſpare myſelf a little, for I ſuſpect that 


it will not be ſhort, nor indeed very "eaſy, and 


by”, 
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: If you think fo, re- 
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breath; I owe it to you, however, who will dif- 
penſe with my — — 


. together. 
I foreſee that ie will be — but I aſſure you,.- 


not till near the concluſion ; and perhaps yo 
would not be ſorry if you found I entirely omitted 
it, You may expect at leaſt to find ſomething 
very ft in it. Vou have juſt ſeen the picture 
of an excellent heart; but that which I have ſtill 
to paint, is not leſs extraordinary, tho“ very dif- 
ferent from it. For as to her mind, it had all the 
ſolidity of the other ſex, mixed 3 «nag 4 . 
and tenderneſs: of ours. 

Bor it is time to — narration.. How 
do you do, child; faid my dear friend to me, as 
ſhe entered the parlour ? Here is a lady who is 
deſirous to ſee you; for I have been ſaying ſome- 
thing to her in your favour. Ilong to have you a- 
quainted that ſhe may love you as I do. Well, 
Madam, added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to her 
friend, there ſhe is, how do you like her ? is it not 
true that Miss is genteel ? No, Madam, replied 
the lady with an air of friendſhip, no, ſhe is not 
genteel: excuſe me, Madam, your character is not 
iuſt : you ſpeak with the of a mother. 
For my who am 2 muſt tell your: 
frankly what 1 »think, and art is, that ſhe is 
charming. And, er 
ble form, or an air more noble. Ty 914 

I casr down my eyes at this fla com- 
pliment, and could only anſwer with my bluſhes. 


They ſat down, the converſation ſtill turning upon 


— ˙ iù ny | 
ag; + misfortunes has ſuffered,” 


ſaid Mrs. ?- (this was the- lady's name) bur: 


ſoon or late every one has troubles in this-world:: 

and her's are paſſed, I dare ſay. I believe ſo too, 

anſwered I * ſince I _ had the hap»: 

ig 15 * - pineſs-⸗ 
N | 
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pineſs. to meet this lady, who: has been ſo goods 
to intereſt herſelf in my welfare, I may: reaſonably *. 
hape that my happineſs is begun. Ab this my 


 hencfactrefradvancings, put: ber hand: ta: the rails 


ten take bold; of mine, whilſt I could only put 
o or dlites fingers thraughe: Yes, my dear, 
ſaid; they I lee yqu, and you deſerve it: _ 
Hhenceferward: you thalk have no i 
care to diſturb yau: What I have hitherto "ar 
for: you is nothing; don't ſpeak of it. I have 
y called yau my daughter,: imagine that you 
are ſo, and that 1 love you: as much as if * 
Were. 
Tuns anſwer touched me; 
e LOT BE 
could only give me two or ers. 
this 3 cried” out, What an e 
creature] Do you know that I am a little jealous 
Gone r good 
2 grace, that I muſt make pretenſjons to her love 


too: You are her mother, and I muſt be at leaſt 


ber friend. Don't you conſent to it, Miſs? 
Mana, returned I, my reſpect forbids my 
Ves: I durſt not take that liberty: 


the greateſt ervice I can do you is, to deſire this 
wy to give her word, that ſhe will 


af cond arten 1 give it her 
e able aiding, the will love no 
in the world ſo well as me. No, no, fai 


; 
| 
Y 
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my alen el che ha, I was v both 


confuſed 
HE my benefactreſs looked at ber watch, It 
is later than I thought it was, ſaid ſhe, I muſt go 
preſently; I ſhall make you but a ſhort Wh St at 
preſent, for I have many others to . 
pretty much fatigued, and deſign x N 
betimes, for I had not any _— all laſt üght, 


haye been e with fo, 2, ROT rent 


s true) 


good 17 her Romy —.— of it. 2 
were deſirous td haſten the ceremony; and m 

ſon himſelf a month ago, — — 2 Fo of | 
on both ſides ſhould meet to agree upon articles. 
He has been introduced to the young lady z, has 
ſeen har more than once. but far. ſome. weeks has 
9 coming to a nay, he ſeems 
His condut aMiQs me 


engagement to a very . conſiderable family, to 
whom I do not knom how. to excuſe the ſhocking, 
indifference he haslately expreſſed. 
* 2 f — wl longs, l 
again, your ſon 
i. NO. fool: 9 2 worn * CR IIS 
e ee. 
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have to ſay. Come, leave it to me, I will talk to 
him. For to ſay that the irl he found in return- 
ing from maſs, has made him averſe to the mar- 
riage; ee e ee 


believe. 
| en rk, Madam! ſaid I, a 


In ret 
little aftoniſhed becauſe of the conformity this 
adventure had with" mine. Yes, in returning. 
from maſs, anſwered Mrs. Dorfin * they came 
from church together; but there is no probability 

that they have ſeen each other ſinoce. O, but 
they repreſent her ſo. very beautiful! it is that 
alarms me, ſaid my benefactreſs; and you know 
when ſhe was gone the meafures he took to find 
her out. 

„ e ee another motive for me 
10 | 

O Dean Madam, with what little reaſon do | 
you diſturb yourſelf, cried” Mrs. Dorſim ] ſhe is a 
girl, it is true; but what reaſon can you 
to think that ſhe has turned his head'; for 
it cannot he queſtioned but ſhe muſt be ſome 
tradeſman's daughter 245 in her beſt clothes be- 
cauſeit was a holy an | 
A notLv-Davt bbs l den mer fd I 
to myſelf trembling, and not daring to afk any 
I wourD aſk, continued Mrs. Dorſin, if a |: 
22 would have weren aone 


— — your ſon; for ſhe would: 
neither tell him where the came from, where the. 
' was 


S 
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you ſay ; his ſervants tell you, that he made his 
valet run after the hackney - coach which carried hen 
away (Oh! how my | ry beat here) but is it 
"offible for a man to keep up with a coach? this 


ſame valet indeed, when you examined him, told 


you, he ran after it; but at laſt loſt fight of it. 

So much the better, thought I here 4 it 
is no more me: the valet that followed me "oP 

me ſet down at our door. 1992s 

"4 the fellow has perhaps deceived you, con- 
tinued Mrs. Dork : you are n. is in his 
maſter's confidence. 

On! that is 5 too: faid I to aylelf, 
it is certainly me 

Wert, we e l fuppoſe that be law the coach 
ſtop, continued the lady, and that your ſon knows 
where this pretty creature lives, what can 
conclude from it ? that he has taken ſuch a — 1993 
paſſion for her, that he would ſacriſice to her his 
fortune and all the advantages of his birth : that 
he would who he is, and what he owes to 
you and himſelf. Is this your ſon? there is ſcarce 
room to fear his being fo weak and thoughtleſs. 
You can't ſuſpect it. I will allow. that the girl 
may be agreeable to him, that ſhe might be formed 
to pleaſe, and à man of his age and condition 
might have a fancy to ſee how far ſuch an adven-- 
3 carry him. N be in it. 

— compoſe pro you we 
W kn — om, if we have only the charnig-of 
— little i J ee wo combat with nn 

enemy indeed! 

Lir rx adventurer! what an ill;boding: „ 
thet! ſhall I never be able pla, myſelf 
from this painful ſituation, faid I to myſe 7 4 — 4 


had the ladies left off here, I ſhould KATE ee eee | 


what to boy#'or feat e 
n 
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I sH00ULD have been of your opinion, returned 
ſhe with an air of inquietude, if I was not told that 
my ſon is grown peeviſh ſince this unhappy. adven- 
ture: and'it is certain I have found him entirely 
changed. You know he is naturally of a gay 
diſpoſition ; but now I never ſee him, but be 
looks dull, perplexed, and thoughtful : his friends 
take notice of it: The chevalier, who uſed. to: be. 
continually with him, is become a burthen to him; 
his company fatigues him, and accordingly yelter-. 
day he was denied to him. Add to this the. run- 
ning about of the. valet, I mentioned, who is ſent 
out four times every day; and with whom, when. 
| he returns, he has, always a long conſultation in 
private. But this. is not all; Lforgot to tell you one 
thing, and that is, that I have been this morning 
to ſpeak to the ſurgeon. that was ſent. for to ex- 
mine the young woman's foot. © > 
1] n1s was a circumſtance that at once ftruck 
me. At the article of the foot, figure to your- 
ſelf the poor orphan- humbled as lo, as poſſible. 
Ido not know how I did to breathe for the terrible 
palpitation that ſeized my heart. Ohl it. is then 
me, thought IJ. Metbinks I am. going out of the 
church, that I find myſelf in the ſtreet where 
I fell, dreſſed in thoſe hateful clothes Mr. de Climal 
had given me, adorned with all the trifles that had 
procured me the title of a ſmart laſs in her holiday 
clothes. What a ſituation was this, Madam! but, 
what moſt humbled. agd afflicted me was, the 
reffection that the noble and diſtinguiſhed air, 
which Mrs. Dorſin at her entrance complimented 
me with, and which my benefactreſs ackn n 
me poſſeſſed of, would no longer Y 
ſervice to me, when: I ſhould; be known... 
Was it for me to preſume to break a.marriage Uke 
di: T might ht Rave the mein of a lady ot dultingtio ys 
5 © provides 
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| I had no other fault but being unfortu- 

nate, and while my chatms produced no diſorder ; 
but when beloved of Valville, and of the 
uneaſineſs he gave his mother, Tmight well be re- 
duced to a ſmart-laſs, an adventurer, and a little 
creature beneath their notice, who was no 
worthy their care, and who has been very bold 
to preſume to wound the heart of a gentleman. 
But let us liſten to my dear mother, who proceed- 
ed, while ſome hints now: and then eſcaped her, 


that helped to revive my courage. She was n! 


ing of the ſurgeon, and went on. | 
5 told me, continued ſhe, that ſhe was 


air of # lad of the quality ; and r e ſon, 
whole of his behaviour, expreſſed a 

7. < pet for her: and it is this reſpect that diſquiets 
me; I do not know how to reconcile theſe things 
with the idea I form to myſelf of the daughter of 
ſome mean mechanic dreſſed up in all her finery. 
If he has any real love and efteem for her, it muſt 
be ſuch as will be dangerous, and carry him very 
far, You are ſenſible that this — not agree 
with her a girl of no education, and withot 
merit; and his tenderneſs convinces me that 
ſhall have nothing at all to hope for from him: 
his having ſenſe and honour, are the very reaſons 
that will prevent there being any remedy to cure 
his unfortunate paſſion. Now put yourſelf in my 
place, and pray conſider the many melancholy- 
conſiderations that *once crouded into my mi 


But ſtay, however, there was one joined. with 


them which was very agreeable. Did take 


notice of that melancholy in which V was. 
involved ever ſince the day we doin F F. 


which the fi 
y heart; t 
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tude, and pleaſure ; but the pleaſure was exceſ- 
five: the idea of being truly loved by -Valville 
had ſo many charms-in at, that it inſpired me with 
ſentiments quite noble and diſintereſted : indeed the 
heart is in ſo good a ſituation when thus deli A 
that you will not much wonder at the part ĩt 

me take, which was a-ſufficient proof that Val- 
ville had | reaſon, to reſpect me. I was nothing, 
nor did I poſſeſs any thing worthy of rendering me 
conſiderable; but thoſe who have neither title nor 
riches to boaſt of, have a foul———a foul ſuperior 
to the glittering ſplendor of wealth and greatneſs, 
that can command a more juſt reſpect, a bigher 
veneration, and that can ſupport its dignity in the 
midſt of the bittereſt afflictions. Obſerve how 
mine extricated me out of this perplexing litua- 


tion. 

Arran Mrs, Dorlin.had replied to my AS 
factreſs, in anſwer to what ſhe had juſt ſaid, this 
laſt perſon riſing up in order to go, reſumed : 
fince he is to dine to-morrow with. you, endeavour” 
to diſpoſe him to this marriage; and as I cannot 
be fatisfied with his adventure, 1 am reſolved, at 
all hazards, to place ſomebody near him or his 
footman, as a ſpy upon their actions; and I will 

wherever he goes. 
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| have one of them followed 
1 By. this means, perhaps I ſhall diſcover Who this 
1 | little creature is: ſuppoſing that he has found. her 
J ap, i Oe GIS A A BI for it: 
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can't be unuſefubto know her. Farewel, Marianne; 
[ ſhall ſee you again in two or three days, No, (aid 1 
to her, letting fall ſome tears, no, Madam, it is all 
over. Von muſtieemc no mores You muſt aban- 
don me to the misſortunes, which follow mewherever 5 
go; fdr God will not ſuffer me to enjoy a laſting 
repoſe. What would you ſay, child, returned ſhe ? + 
What do you mean? Why ſhould I abandon ou? 


Ho en in ſuch abundance, that I re- 


Kaas aj. ſpeak a word. You - 


— me ag Boren u y dear child, Why do 
you weep fo? added VE her hand as 
lhe had done ſome minutes before. But Idurſt ns 


more gi l ber 8 drew it back, covered 
with with isointed with my groans. 
Hold, Madam! cried I, you don't know to whom 
you ſpe 3 nor who it is to whom you, expreſs 
ſuch els. _ eee R 


neſs... 

How, Marianne ! replied ſhe, alloniſhed: OY 
ſhe, that Valville met and carried home ?. Les, 
Madam, it was I myſelf, I returned; I am not 

teful enough to hide it from you ; this would- 


ungra 
be a frightful treachery, a monſtrous baſeneſs, af 


ter all the care you have taken of me; you | 
ſce I have not-merited ſo much kindneſs from you; 
ſince you would have been happier if you had 
never known me, or I had never been born. See 
what.reaſon you have to abandon me. It is hot 


natural that you ſhould: preſerve the character of a. 


mother to an orphan—an unknown orphan, 
taught your ſon to diſobe you. Teen 3 
and aſhamed to think how much you have loved. 
me. vou ſtould rather have hated. and deſpi- 
ſed me. Alas! how” much I Mo: 


ceived ? R 


Mr 


my: 3 @ Fab won the cauſe of - all your uneali- 
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My tears continued flowing, while my bene- 
factreſs made me no anfwer ; but looked upon 
me with an air of the moſt moving tenderneſs, 
when her friend reſumed, Madam, 'faid ſhe dry- 
ing her eyes, this child touches me extremely : I 
am furprized at what ſhe has told you. What a 
great foul ! Mrs. de Valville ſtill remained ſilent, 
regarding me attentively ; which this amiable lady 
obſerving, ſhall I tell you my thoughts, Madam, 
reſumed ſhe; I put myſelf in your place, and can't 
help fancying that notwithſtanding you have a moſt 
compaſſionate and generous ſoul,” you may poſſi- 
bly, after this event, feel ſome diflike againſt Tee- 
ing her again, and continuing her under pour 
care. Come give her to me. I will provide for her 
till this affair is concluded. I don't intend to take 
her from you; the would loſe too much by that; - 
but will return her to you again as fooh as the mar- 
riage fhall' be concluded. At this diſcourſe 1 lifted 
up my eyes, and gave her a look of humility and 
gratitudz, to which I joined a flight inclination of 
my hea1. I fay ſight, becauſe I imagined I ought to 
thank her with diſcretion. I had reaſon to expreſs 
ot; felf ſenfible of her $oodnels ; but not to make 
her think that ſhe gave me any conſolation, as 
indeed” ſhe did” not. I-accompanied this with a 
ſigh : after which Mts. Dorſin Yeſuming her dif- 
* courſe, ſaid to my benefactreſs: think of it Ma- 
dam, and conſult with yourſelf, - Excuſe me for 
a moment returned Mrs. de Valville, I will anfwer 
you preſently: let me firſt inform . myſelf of one 
thing. "Marianne, ſaid the, have you not heard 
of my fon ſince you have been here !? —— Alas 
2 anſwered I, don't gd Fi on that 
; lam fo unhappy, that I can give you. 
freſh cauſe for grief, 3nd therefore e more 
exaſperated againſt me. It is juſt that you N 
Mes | leptiye 
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ive me of your friendſhip, and leave an un- 
happy girl, who has the mi brturie to be an ob- | 
ſtacle to your deſires. It would be of no, ſervice to 
you to increaſe your hatred, which above all. 
things I deſire to avoid. But, Madam, don't 
think I refuſe to tell ou the truth: 1 know. very _ 
well that T am oblig d to tell it you, if you defire 
it; this is the leaff part, of what Lowe you but. 
what Witt dende the U o the pain it will give you.] the 
averſian it will inſpire you with, and all the afflic- 
tion that your diſpleaſure will occaſion me. No, 
child, no reply'd Mrs. de Valville, ſpeak boldly, 
and fear nothing from me. Does my ſon know 
where you are ? Has he been here? ; 
Tazsz queſtions reddubled my team, I drew 
the letter I had received from Valville out of my 
. which T Had not unſealed, and gawe it her 
with a trembling hand i don't know, fad 
I, interrupted with fighs, how he diſgovered that r 
am here; but ſee what he has juſt giyen me him- 
fo Sbe took it with a ſigh, opened” it, run it 
over, then caſt her eyes upon her friend, WO al 
fix'dher's upon her. They ftood for ſome time 


lookin each ather, without | nga Word. 
ch iT even ge them hed ms e tears. 773 
laſt, Dorin ſhakin head, Ah! 
Madam, ſaic the, 1 4 for Marianne x 


— e 
cep her your es, is my child more 
than ever, returned ſhe, with a Wee that 
would not permit her ſaying. any more, and im- 
mediately preſenting me her hand, which I took. 
hold of as well as Te grate would permit, and 8 
kiſs'd it on A along time_ with an in- 
expreſſihle eagerneſs, hilſt *. Was ſo ſoftened, that 
I ſeemed amel ſuffocated with my tears. . 
* ſhort ſilence, We 
ſeeting, 
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feting, that I can't yet think of it, without 

75 myſelf moved from the bottom of my 

ſou 

"Mes. Dorſin broke ſilence firſt, js het ha way 

for me to embrace her, faid this amiable lady? I 
never was ſo affected in my life as I am now. I 
don't know which of the two I love moſt, the 
mother or the daughter. Well, Marianne, faid 

Mrs. de Valville, (when the various agitations of 
our minds began to ſubſide) you muſt never more, 
whilſt I live, call yourſelf an orphan. But let us 
return to my ſon. Without doubt it was Irs. du 
Tour the linnen-draper, that told him where you 
are, 2 likely, returned I; I did not however tell 
her, becauſe I was ignorant of the name of the 
convent when I entered ; but the porter I made uſe 
of to bring my elothes hither, plies near her houle,, 

and he might inform her : And. then Mr. de Val- 
ville, who had me followed by his footman, till I 
was ſet down by the coach at Mrs. du Tour's, has 
without doubt enquired of the good woman, who 
could not help telling him all ſhe knew; this I believe 
is the way he found me out] for my part, I have 
done no to reproach myſelf with; and have 
not at all contributed to what has happened; and 
as a. proof of this, ſince I have been here, I have 
not heard his name mentioned till this afternoon, 


when he brought me that letter, which he could 


not have given me without a ſtratagem 
I Hap no ſooner ſpoke, but 1 thought that 1 

ought. rather to have concealed this laſt article, 
which I had mentioned without conſidering at all 
the conſequence. This was engagin engaging my y benefact- 
reſs to 1 and the diſguiſe of her 
ſon, was a „ that I = perhaps have 
concealed, 50 a breach of ſincerity and 
truth, for whch Tegan 9 ralu ma 5, an in- 


dilcre tion 
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diſcretion that my exceſſive ingenuity” had drawn 
me into. However the word . but 1 
found Mrs. de Valville did not at all need an ex 
7 planation: the knew at once what was meant - 
by iet. 

[ 1 STRATAGEM? returns! T know What 
X you mean, and I will tell you bow. As Was 
d ſtepping out of the coach, I ſaw by chance a 
of young man in a livery, coming down from this 
parlour 5 methought he was ſo like my ſon, that I 
un could not help being ſtruck with the reſemblance ; 

au 1 thought of telling you of it, Madam, for 1 
du look'd upon it as a thing pretty ſingular, tho I did 
| not give much attention to it. But, now, Ma- 
| rianne, I find my fon loves you, I don't doubt 
but inſtead of a man that reſembles him, it was he 
himſelf. Was it not? Yes, Madam, returned I, 
after having heſitated a moment, | fearce was he” 
here before you arrived. I took his letter, with- 
out taking notice who it was that gave it me; and 
ſhould not have known him, but for a look hie 
caſt at me: I ſtarted with ſurpriſe : we were told 
you were daming and he retired with precipita - 
tion. 

By what. I know of his temper, ſaid Mrs: de 
Valville, f 50 "9 bes Lek = IE. 


have made a heart, 
See what it has — 4 "Hine et 4 a ſurpri- 
ſing effect ! to take a livery ! Ves, returned Mrs. 
Dorſin, this action ſufficiently proves that he loves 


her paſſionately ; 7 iy 3 which G. 
clude jt mueh more ſtroug mult we. 
act with ręſpect e en by, which he bas 
almoſt broke off, tho he hi roved 


of it, replied En TIS? Valle with Tam. : 
afraid, never conclude it! Por p fel with ſuch 
a paſſion as this appears dd U 1 am afraid he will 
e marry 


— 
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marry this child. Oh! what muſt we do to cure 
him of this paſſion? It will be difficult to teach 
kim to overcome it, returned Mrs. Dorſin; but] 
believe we may reduce it into the bounds of rea- 
ſon, with miſs's aſſiſtance. It is a happineſs that 
_ ſhe. is. the perſon we have to do with. We have 
now ſcen an inſtance of the greatneſs of her mind, 
vhich proves what her gratitude and tenderneſs for 
ſuch a m6ther as you will render her tapable of. 
Now to determine your ſon. to fulfil his engage- 
ments, he can only be prevailed upon by your 
daughter, and this would be a procedure intirely 
worthy of herſelf.. As ſhe is the only obſtacle, ſhe 
ſhould ſpeak to him herſelf ;- for no body elſe wil 
be capable of making bim hear reaſon. I am 
_ perſuaded, Madam, that he would obey you, if 
you infiſted upon it; he reſpects you too much to 
be capable of rebelling againſt you: but ſay, 
you will not force him; and nothing can 'op more 

J 


uſt than this reſolution z for by a contrary con- 
duct you would certainly render him unhappy ;- he 
would be made ſo out of complaiſance and duty MW 
to you; and conſequently conſider you as. the 
cauſe of a miſery he might eaſily have avoided. MW | 
On the contrary, Marianne, by a thouſand rea - 
ſons that will not admit of a reply, may poflibly MW : 
prevail with him to conſent to his former engage- * 
ments; ſh&may perſuade him, in as ſweet and 
gentle terms as poſſible, and even with the = u 
. 

e 


rance of regret, that he will love her in vain, 
the is not in a condition to return his  affeQion; MW © 
and by this means calm his heart, and convince t' 
him of the ne he is under to marry the lady 
intended for him. he would n I 
marry her, without your appearing to influ- 
| ence his choice. 'T his is my opinion of the mail 
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Ir is a very good, thought, return'd Mis, de 
N Valvilte, I like your advice extremely: but would 
F it not be proper, in order to take away all hopes 
a Wd form him, that the Thould pretend to be defirqus 
at of 3 the, veil, and even to let him know, 
that her ſituation will not admit of her taking any 
id other "courſe ? But, Marianne, added ſhe, in- 
1 terrupti herſelf, "would not have you concern'd 
of n what Tay; don't think I infinuate” that you 
ge- ought beds Py; World: 1 am To far from it, 
that I could not conſent to it, without the moſt 
viſtble and remarkable proofs of your being deſi- 
rous of it; ſince I ſhould be apt to fear that your 
ſmall fortune, your apprehenſiens of future want, 
or the fear of being a charge to me, would be your 
prevailing inducement, I would not have you mi- 
ſtake me, I fay; I have nothing but my ſon it 
view, and would only point out the means to 
bring him to my parpole, and help him to. fur- 
mount a love, which you too well juſtify, in which 
I know he would think himſelf happy, if permir- 
ted to cheriſh it; and which indeed I myſelf ſhould = 
be charm'd with, if che maxims of the world did 
not reſtrain me from acquieſcing with it. For alas 
what is it you want? neither beauty with all its 
pleaſing graces, the moſt ſparkling wit, nor the 
una 1 of a great upright ſoul. 
Theſe are endowments the moſt extraordinary, the 
moſt precious. "Theſe the true riches, the nobleſt 
portion of a woman in Marriage, and theſe you 
enjoy in the greateſt profuſion ; hut you have not 
twenty thouſand livres a year: he would make no 
alliances in marrying you: nor do we know your 
relations, who perhaps would be an honour: to us. 
The greateſt part of mankind, my dear, have a 


ae e yay of thinking, en e ee 4 
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Uches, and their ears tickled with the four 0 
titles; and yet to theſe md? one account of my 
actions; to theſe who won the 
' misfortunes you have ſuffered, which | would 
_ Tally term defects. Reaſon Would certainly chuſe 
. but an ex cuſtom re- 


| | Theſe particulars my friendſhip ind 
me to mention, that you e not look upo 2 


aſſiſtance l expect from you * a painfil fen 
| humiliation. 2 
On et tyra or rather dear mami in 
are to grant me leave to 

how how generous is this? cried 1 * ( 
at * feet, to have ſo much regard 
 licacy for a poor girl, unworthy ſuch goodneß, | 

f Und whom any elle in the * he circumſtances W / 
would have treated with contempt, and loaded Wl 7 
with indignities! what would have become of me, 
had not you taken me into your care? without you, ll ' 
| 

k 

{ 

h 


myſ 


I ſhould' by this time have had the confuſion of 
begging my bread: and notwithſtanding this, you 
ate afraid of humbling me] ſure there is not a 
. heart like yours in the world ! Oh! my daughter, 
cried ſhe in her turn, who could help 1 being ten- 
der-hearted to thee? My dear child, you enchant I 
me !——O the chchants you at a very proper ll © 
time, faid Mrs. Dorſm, with a tender ſmile ; but h 
pray put an end to this WON I can't bear i 
you foften me too much. p 
Leer us return then to what we were ere. laying h 
replied my charming benefactreſs. Since we have P. 
2 that yoù ſhall ſpeak to Valville, ſhal f 
we wait till he returns to ſee her; or to be. more W 
1 expeditious, would it not be better that the Mould ce 
1 © write to him to come? O by all means, returned n. 
=  _. Mrs. Dorfin, let her write; bur Lam of opinion la 
Nan * be * in 
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bat 29 . 


hat abi * 
ourſelves. By tha that ſhe will judge better how to 
regulate her conduct towards him. Fes, faid I, 


with an air of frankneſs and fumplicity, I ought to 
know what he thinks, ſince I wrote 


honourable. 

ewa — to deſire him to be ſo 
as to ſend him the parcel as from me. Hah ! by 
what chance, ſaid Mrs. de Valville, did my ſon 
know this gentleman ? Madam, you will be til} 
more ſurprized, returned I, — I tell you he 

knew him becauſe he was unde... What! cried 
ſhe, Mr. de Climal? Yes, Madam; twas he 
himſelf, replied I. It was to him the good monk, 

l have menitianed, carried me, and at your houſe 
| learn'd it was Mr. de V alville's uncle, becauſehe 

enter'd ſoon after my fall had induced your ſon to 
have me carried in ; and it was he too that young 
gentleman! ſurpriſed at my feet at the linen-dra- 
pcr's, in the inſtant he was entertaining me with 
his love; and it was this diſcovery that made him 


propoſe to remove me from the neighbourhood of 


Mr. de Valville, that he might ſee me in ſecret 


without the dread of a- diſcoy Juſt heaven! 
cried ſhe z what do you tell me What a weak-. 
neſs Was this in my Ladies | Dear Madam, 


laid ſhe to her friend; don't mention a word of 


Vox: I. like 


8 Fas a laughter. I could never be weary of hear- 
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like this ſhould come to be known, judge of the 
ſcandal. it would be to my brother, who 91 
for a man of great piety, and who, I bope, has 
hitherto deſerved it; however, he has for 
ten himſelf, and behav'dill in this. inſtance. 
man, what muſt he think of himſelf 1. 
he be able to refle, on this incident in his cool 
| (ſecret moments! Well, let us 1 
proceed to the thing in queſtion: let 
ſon's letter. Here ſhe opened it again 
ſhe, ſtopping ſhort and r 
a feruple that has ſtarted in my Wo "Do = 
well to read it to. Marianne; perhaps ſhe — 
. y There is a eat. deal of tenderneſs ex-. 
fled in it, ſhe may be touched with it 3 and it 
would only coſt her more pain, to render us the 
ſervice we require from her. Tell us, my dear 
child, is there any hazard ? what muſt we think 
do you love my ſon ? that don't ſigniſy, Madam, 
anſwer'd I, it will not hinder me from ſpeaking to 
him as I ought. It don't fignify ! ſay you ? you 
love him then, child, return'd ſhe, ſmiling, Les, | 
Madam, ſaid I, tis true I do. I at ſight 
conceived an inclination. for him, without know- ( 
ing it was love: I did not think myſelf in danger 
of feeling that paſſion, but only indulged the plea- 
| ſure of looking at him - I thought him amiable, and c 
you know I could not be to blame in thinking him W < 
ſo, ſince I only did him juſtice. He is a. young 
man * ann a * 4 ors appearance, ſo perfectly - 
like you, Madam, for you know Ci 
f —＋ you at firſt fight, that I could not help be- 
ng charmed with him. At this they both burſt 


ing her, ſaid Mrs. Dorſin, and 1 ſhall not be able 
to avoid ſeeing her; ſure there is not her equal. 
0 _ ſo too, 1 8 . but how- 
euer 


Aa 
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ever I ſhall chide her, for having told my ſon that 


ſhe loves him, for ſuch a conduct is very imprudent. 


O D&AR Madam, I never told him ſo, re- 


join'Þ.I, I never utter'd a word like it. Dare a 
we may talk - 


girl tell a man that ſhe loves him? we 


of ſuch things amongſt ourſelves, becauſe no ill 


x 

| 

| ret But he has not the 
J leaſt ſuſpicion of it, unleſs he has gueſſed ſo; and 
f ho has, it will avail him nothing. It is true, he 
d is amiable, and one muſt be blind not to obſerve 
e it: but what then, I aſſure you I will behave as if 
0 he eg indifferent to me; for I ſhould. be 
es ungrateful to act otherwiſe. Oh, my child, 
* faid m y amiable friend, it will de very difficult to 
it — —— — The 
he more I ſee n your ever 
Ar being able to accompliſh it. L beer, 
K ſce there what he writes to thee. 

m, Tus letter was ſhort, and as near as Leanre- 
to member theſe were the words: ao 
cs, „IT now. three weeks, Madam, that] have. 
ght ſought you and been dying with grief. 
- I mention no. more my love, it deſerves 
wer no longer your attention: Fas — throw 
lea- WH © myſelf at your feet, to ſhew you the affliction 
and I am in for having offended you: — ee =o 
hin not with the hope of obtaining it, but by 

uns WF © you an opportunity of revenge by r - 
ly WH © it me. You go nos OP e. are 
nov WF ** able to- puniſh: me: hut vou dught tal know | 
p be. it: and 4 Ea beg the conſolation of EN it 
burſt 40 you” | 8 q | 
> able Tuts was was 

how- 


ever - 5 2% > 5 
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"Mrs. de Valville took notice of, for ſhe watched my 
looks entirely. My dear, ſaid ſhe, the note is 
very is it not? I cannot deny it, Ma- 
dam, for I durſt not 3 returned I. 
However, fear nothing not do my dut 
with the E But, replied ſhe, what o 
fence is it that he ſpeaks of ? It is the ill opinion, 
returned I, he had expreſſed of me, when he found 
Mr. be but ſince be received 
my letter, where I begged him to ſend the bundle of 
clothes to his uncle, he ſees he has been deceived, 
acknowledges my - innocence, and is, conſcious of 
his having injured me. ; 
Moos. ld Mrs. Dorin, 15/6 frogs peer of 
as his love. Tam to fee him do 
arianne's virtue. It is acting like an 
oY 1 but the more he eſteems your daugh- 
ter, the greater will be the difficulty ſhe will meet 
with in bringing him to reaſon. Do not you think 
10 You are in the right, anſwered my benefact- 
refs: but it is time to go home; let us conclude 
upon ſomething. We have agreed that Mari- 
anne ſhall-write to Valville. A word or two, ſaid I, 
will be ſufficient ; and I will write before you go, 
Madam, the pen and ink are-in'this-parlour, Very 
well, child, you are in the right, replied the, a 
„ eee 
nd | 1 EE he 


„1 co not ſack to you a5 e 
6 Sir, though I have ſomething to ſay to you. 
Bur, Madam, when ſhall I deſire him Sade? 
Kid Ito Mrs. de Valville. rhe ere Fen 
bir none returned ſhe. 
< Ann I ſhall be obliged" to 1 added „ 
to-morrow 


ring again & if you will come here 
* — e more» 
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0 morning at eleven o'clock. ; when I ſhall wait 
« for you, I am, &c,” and at the bottom only- 


v4 


Ar rx I had directed this letter, I gave it my 
benefaQtreſs, who took the charge of ſealing 
ſending it by ene of the. ſervants of the convent. - 
Farewell, Marianne, till to-morrow, . faid he, 
when I ſhall ſee you again. My deat, cried Mrs. 
Dorſin, with an engaging ſmile, think me your 
ſincere friend; I ſhall fee you again very foon.— 
I will have her come with you, Madam, and dine 
at my houſe ; and if you don't bring her _with 
you, I promiſe you, I will come and fetch her my- 
ſelf. We will boch wait upon you the firſt 
_ opportunity, replied Mrs. de Valville, after which 
you ſhall have her as often as you- pleaſe, _I made 
no anfwer to this, bit a falls,” abd a low courte- . 
ſy, after which went away and left me with a 
mind ſerene and full of - tranquility. Whoever” 
had ſeen me, would have imagined that I was dull 
and melancholy; but I was far from being ſo; I 
bad only. the appearance of this diforder, which was 
the effect of: that flood of ſoftneſs which had juſt 
overwhelmed me. I figh'd, however, like a per- 
ſon whoſe mind was diſturbed, and might per- 
haps be thought to have ſome reaſon for being 
ſo, on account of the diſpoſition of my affairs ; for 
loved a man whom I muſt think on no more, and 
this ſurely was reaſonable ſubſect of grief; but on 
the other hand, he tenderly loved me in return; a 
reflection full of unnumbered charms : this alone was 
almoſt ſufficient to diffipate my uneaſineſs ; it was 
a true honour, eſſentially neceſſary to give me pa- 
tience to ſupport the reſt. Beſides I had juſt be- 
hayed with ſo much generoſity, had acted fo con- 
formably to reaſon, and given ſuch proof of a dif- 
Wau; + 1 tereſteds 


6 
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tereſted gratitude, that had drawn tears of admira- 
tion and pleaſure from thoſe two amiable” ladies. I 
looked inward with complacency and delight; 1 
approved the greatneſs of my own ſoul: and a- 
muſed with the ſecret applauſe which ſprung from 
every reflection the gloom diſfipated, andalf within 


*phear bright and lovely. n 
UT to proceed, be E. told me ſince, that the 
freedom I took in writing to him, diſquieted him 


extremely; and indeed it could give him but poor en- 
couragement : there was nothing in it that had the 
air of an intrigue, and it appeared too innocent to 

-promiſe any thing very favourable. ' But however 
this was, eleven lock was but juſt ſtruck, when the 
abbeſs came herſelf to tell me Valville waited for me. 
Go, Marianne, faid be, Mrs. de Valyille's fon 
aſks for you. She told me yeſterday after the left 
you, that ſhe would ſend him to fee you; he waits 

r ou. | |; | | 2 A is >. * * 
My heart began to flutter when T Heard he was 
there: I thank you, Madam, faid I; I am going. 

1 went immediately, but with a Now pace, to get 

time to recover and fortify myſelf, I was enter- 
ing upon a painful ſcene, and feared I Thould want 

courage to go through; I diſtruſted myſelf, and 
was apprehenſive that my heart would betray me, 
and make me but poorly ſerve my benefactres. 

I porGoT to mention one article; Madam, 
which gave me, on reflection, another ſubject of 
ſelf-approbation. I endeavoured to diveſt myſelf of 

every charm that it was poflible for me to lay alide. 
ls appeared in no other dreſs than what Tcommon- 
- ly wore on mornings, which 1 had put on as ne- 

_ gligently as I could :_my linen, though very fine, 


Vas the ſame I bad laid in, and was conſequently 
| 4 own was a very indifferent one 
ed ; 97 rg oh n 2 3 MI "INE Rit 


. 
\* 
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it was very old, and what I ſeldom wore. out of 


my chamber. Thus my age, and my natural a- 


greeableneſs were all that remained, without the 


aſſiſtance of the leaſt art to recommend them: 


However, I flattered myſelf with the thought that 
of theſe I could not be ſtripped, which helped me 
to ſupport the abandoning ever other ornament; 
a ſacrifice I freely made to the friendſhip of my 
deareſt friend. She indeed defired me to be 


dreſſed; but I was very ſenſible that it would not 


have pleaſed her, if ſhe had found I had been fo. 
Txvs clothed I appeared before Valville, who 
was drefled and appeared extremely genteel; but 
with what a tender and reſpectful air! What a de- 
fire of pleaſing ſhone in his eyes! he held a letter 


in bis Hand, which was mine, in which I had in- 
vited him to come, I don't know, faid he, ſhew- 


ing me the letter, - which he Kkifled, ' whether I 
ought to reſojce or be afflicted at the order I have 
here received from you: but I have not obeyed it 
without an inexpreſſible inquietude. This he ſpoke 
with a look expreſſive of the greateſt fear and un- 
certainty. © Sir, teturned I, extremely touched at 
this tender introduction to his diſcourſe, pray ſit 
down: Here TI heſitated in order to recover my- 
ſelf, whilſt he took a chair. Yes, Sir, reſumed I, 


with a trembling voice, I want to talk with you. 
— Well, Miſs, returned he, trembling too, what 


is the matter? What muſt I think of this inter- 
view? Your abbeſs, I believe, knows of my mak - 


ing you this vifit. Yes, Sir, ſaid I, ſhe herſelf 


g you by your name, came to tell me that 
deſired to ſpeak with me. My name! 


cried he, how can that be? I do not know her; 
nor have I ever ſeen her: you muſt have told her 
who I was: you have then had her conſent for 


bade for ede Si, 1 have not made 


. her. 
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ber my confidante-; all that ſhe knew was that you 
were to be here; however it was not I that in- 
formed her of -it but, Sir, I beg you would hear 
me. Vou would r love 
8 re 
deſign can you have in loving me! That of bei 
_ only your's, returned he ſeriouſſy, with a firm 
and reſolute tone; that of being united to you 
by all the ties of honour and religion: and if there 
are any engagements more ſtrong and binding, 
J will enter into them with a proportionably greater 
Pleaſure. Your enquiry into my deſign gives me 
no pain, for I don't ſee, Miſs, how it is poſſible 
for a man to love you with other views. My 
intentions will not bear a doubt: I deſire to 
know if they are agreeable to you and if I may 
to obtain what will be the happineſs of m life? 
How affecting was this diſcourſe, Madam !. I 
perceived the tears flow to my eyes. A ſiqh eſcaped 
me, without being able to ſuppreſs it; but it was 
as low as poſſible: mean while I durſt not lift up 
my eyes to give him one look. Sir, ſaid I, you 
know not yet 3 N from 
my infacy: I am ignorant to v owe my 
birth; 1 loſt my parents without knowing them; 
and 1 have neither fortune nor relation ; we are 
not made ſor each other; beſides there are inſur - 
mountable obſtacles in our way. Iunderſtand you, 
returned he, with an air of deſpair and conſterna- 
tion: Your heart refuſes / to yield to my defires, 
and unite itſelf to mine. No, Sir, you are miſta- 
ken, that is far from being the, caſe, cried I. 
without being able to proceed. That is not 
the caſe, Miſs, returned he; why then do you 
8 mention obſtacles —— n * 


We were in this part of our converſation when 


, my; benefaQreſs entsred. Judge then 0 
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worthy to live, if I did not 
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War] my mother I eried be riſing: Oh, 
Mise, all this was contrived.” Ves, my foti, nid 
ſhe to him, with a tone full of the ſweeteſt tender 
neſs, it was, I readily» confeſs it ; we would not 
endeavour. to conceal it from yo: I knew you 
were to be here, and we thought it proper I ſhould 
meet you, But, my dear child, | 


before you, Ma- E 
ille, who ſeemed 


me: 'yow-ought-to know how kind, how ex- 


tr | kind, the has been to me; and what obliga- 22 


numerous, that were I to mention them, 
would appear quite incredible; and you would be 
the firſt that would tell me, that 1 ſhould be un- 


® . 
| N to think of 
me | To: | : P * 2 * 

4 3 n e | Mg '- 583 


— 
- 


VAI EE at theſe words held down his had 


need 
you 
ſinated 


given me by à clergyman in thi country, w 
tulfilled that taſt out of a noble compaſſion. His 
liſter brought me to Paris; here ſhe died, and left 
we alone without ſupport. Her confefſarpreſerited 


* +. 
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per's; but after à few" days abandoned me. 
bave already told you the reaſons of his conduct, 
when I deſired you to return dus preſents for. the 
went to tell the monk my tion, and in 
returning from him I entered into the church tht 
belongs to our convent,” to tears, with 
which I was almoft ſuffocated. 2 Rocated.” "My feb dear mamma 
bere came in after me; the ſaw — at a 
confeſſional: I excited her pity, and from that 
time became a boarder here; tis ſhe who pays al 
my expences; who has bought me clothes; who 
has furniſhed me with every” thing, not only in 
the greateſt plenty, but magnificence; and has 
accompanied theſe generous witty fueh an 
_ engaging ſweetneſs, ſuch tender and affectionate 
_ endearments, that I can't call them to mind with- 
out melting into tears of "gratitude" and affection. 
She comes to ſee and diſcourſe with me; ſhe loves 
me, and treats me as if I was your ſiſter; ſhe has 
even made me that I am an orphan; and 
with reaſon too: I ought not to think I am ſo, 
ſince it is no true. Never had à daughter 
à better mother; nor experienced ſuch happineſs 
from that dear relation. — and her 
ſon, at this part of my diſcourſe, ſeemed moved 
even to tears. 
| Sax the fituation 1 am in, Cond LS: 
what I owe to Mrs. de Valville. You; I have 
deen told, have ſenſe and probity; 1 believe it 
true; ſpeak then from your conſcience, Sir, how 
would you adviſe me to act aſter what I have told 
you! you muſt think" that thoſe unhappy wretches 
| who beg their bread, are not ſo poor as I am: they 
have at leaſt brothers and tiſters, or ſome other 
relations; have a country; they have'a name 
to diſtinguiſh them from the ref mankind, by 
_ they * r abquainns 
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I but I have none even of theſe advantages 3 and, 
is MW therefore, am more wretched and more poor than 


_k * dear child, 8 here is enou 
+ Won. this ſubject, ſaid Mrs. de Valville: No, 
" mother, let me tell every thing; I fay 2 
1Ma but the truth, Sir, continued 1 ty and yet after 1 
+: W this you ask for my heart ; you delire to marry 
+: me; would it not be a fine preſent TThould make- 
1 W you? would it not be a cruelty even to yer? 
% Ob! what a heart ſhould T give you, if that gift 
would declare my want of gratitude, my want of 
+; MW conſideration, and regard for you. Lis true, Tame 
agreeable to you; but you would not attach'your- 


— ſelf to me ſure, for no other reaſon but becauſe. 

* ou think me handſome: you certainly believe. I 

bn, ve a ſpotleſs character; and if this is the caſe, 

wes BY bow can you hope that I ſhould ever conſent to 

x MW 2 love, that would draw 95 'you che cen 2 

and of the world; which would Tet you at yariance- * 

b. wich your family, Wich your friends, with every 

vte: one who efteems vou, and even_with me tog; 

ne bor bow ſevere. muſt be your repentance, , when 

er vou would ceaſe to love me; when: you "would: 

en kind yourſelf married to a woman, who is the- 

7 ſubject of public ridicule ; whom. no body would. 

ke i en Tn who wood andy nine voor 10 

we and miſery. Ts, this nothing added J, "with a. 

e it tcoderneſs that made me weep ? But obliged"as- 

dow I am to Mis. de Valville, how wicked a creature | 

wid mut J be, Would 1 marry 2 „„ 
des of it, would vou ever think upon ine dut with- | 
hey horror? Should I not be the baſeſt and moſt un- bi 
ther I erateful creature upon earth, eſpecially as T know 1 
ine i Par, e ee 1 
dy Don't be ſurprized,. Sir, I am informed ey „ 
ee: wing. My mamma came to ſee me 8 —_ 
D Kos walks 
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. ; ſhe, appeared ſad and, dej jected 3 I aſked the 

FRE | ſhe informed me that — ſon. had diſpleaſed 

her ; 1 heard her with attention, without know- 

_ ing that] s. * Guin, of her uneaſineſs.. She 

"told me, reateſt reaſon to be fitisfied 

e your 925 vou had ſcen à young girl: 

1 the relatec 5 lr And, the girl who 

"diſturbs you; Who induces you to break your 

word; who, now afflicts this dear and who 

{has robbed her of. the, reſpect. ef te 1 of her 

fon, I found to be me, Sir 3 me, the * 
that ſhe ſupports and loads with kindneſs. 

pe his, Sir, ay with honour, with d 15 

_ a worthy, te and. generous heart,. which you 

_ have been -accuſtomed to preſerve ;. ſce, I tay, 

F you can with me to love vou, and if you your- 

_  felfcould have the courage to love fuch a monſter 

2 could I liſten to your paſſion: No, 

. . certainly. . you are, touched, Sir, with what 

1 tell you: You Weep, it is tenderneſs, ſurely for 

| 2 and p py ſor me., Oh! Madam, 

ſhall be no longer full of fadneR$ and inquietude 

. de Valville Ae mae to be no more the 

12 of your uneaſineſs 3 the ſubje& of z pain 

that falls with double weight upon myſelf, I an 

fare he will no mark . the pleaſure you take 

in ſucco contrary, he will be 

| fenſible that WES muſt * 9 4 * may love me 

"tall, Moya oc Regt . yours z, he will 

matry the lady in 1 marry her on 

his own account, becauſe he owes it to himſelf; ; 

on yours, who have procured ſo advantageous 2 

match, and one ſo proper to compleat. his happi- 

 nefs; and on mine too, who entreat fim ta obey 

ou, as the only proof he can-giye me that I have 

F. ale This is A. . 

he w not r © wo a , 

* that * e 
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but will never be any body's elle”; for 
Her part, will not ſeruple to tell fg. 2 2 ſbe 
had been rich- and his equal ſhe has fo good an 


opinion of bis merit, that ſhe would Lf him 


before any other man in the world. A A 


| Conſolation that 1 am willing to 


gi 
and which; 1 ſhall not regret, provided i ee 


| your content and peace. 


Here I ſtopped, and wiped away the tears, which 


began to flow in abundance, whale Valville "All this 


while held: down” his bead, and plunged in deep 
thought, was ſome time without anſwering me. 
M. de Valville-fixed her looks upon bim, while 
I ſpoke, with eyes fwimming in tears: "At laſt he 


| broke ſilence, addreſſing himſelf to my benefaQreſs. 


_ You ſee, Madam, . 


put yourſelf in my place 


to lobe hes? is it Poffible 1 ſhould ceaſe to do it ? 


can what -ſhe has juſt urged diſengage, my affec- 


tions? O Madam, What a confummite virtue ? 
but 1 muſt *relign her your will 117 8 * [th 
' ſhe too deſires it 'of me, and wi quit 
invaluable treafure; I "will © marry "anoth F 
_ conſent to be miſerable ; but 1 Man not . 


* 
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K. EI} ek: and be fb longer 
| endedvoured to reſtrain them,” Mrs. de Valle 
was touched with them, and wept as faſt. as he 
without knowing what to Ry. We al chree 
were ſilent, and nothing was heard but fig ghs. 

Ax laſt, agitated with love, ef, 792 a thew- 
1 confuſed emotions, not to be 'geſcribed 1 
_ cried out, Oh, dear Made, Pg grief 1 = a 
| ſuppertable to me: why did y ect us ? 
fill me with deſpair; I Sade to 8 a 
_ this : Sir, 5 make my life quite inſupportable, N 


im dear, do you complain? fad 
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| Yalville, have I not already told you that I wilt 
reſign you? Yes, you will leave me, returned I, 
but tho* you ſay ſo, you afflict my mamma; 
you deprive her of life ; you threaten her with 
your being miſerable: Is this the conſolation, this- 
the happineſs you give her? you . aſk what reaſon 
we have for complaint; what can you demand 
more than I have granted? if you are generous, 
if you are reaſonable, ought you not to _ regulate 
your deſires, and keep them within . bounds ? 
you cannot marry me; but you have this 
conſolation, that I will never engage my affections 
to any other; you will be always very dear to me, 
Sir. Vou will not loſe me, nor ſhall loſe 3 
J ſhall be a nun indeed, but it will be here at Paris, 
and we ſhall ſometimes ſee each other. We have 
both the ſame mother, you ſhall be my brother, 
my benefaQor, and my deareſt friend; the only 
man I eſteem, and whom TI ſhall never forget. 
Ohl my dear mother, cried Valville again, 
throwing himſelf ſuddenly at ber feet; I beg 
pardon for the tears which I am ſo unhappy as to 
draw from you. Do with me what you pleaſe : 
you are the miſtreſs of my actions; but you have 
undone me. Why did you bring me here to raiſe 
my admiration, for this dear, this juſtly dear, crea- 
ture? and then to ſnatch me from her for ever. 
Oh ?tis too much | have pity on my condi- 
tion; you tear my, heart with the moſt cruel an- 
uiſh, — Take me away — let us go-——l1 
had rather die than afflict you thus———— but think 
for a moment what will become of me. Alas! 
my ſon! what would you have mie fay? re- 
turned the lady. Ipity thee, child; I excule thee ; 
you both touch me; and I confeſs to you that 1 
love Marianne as much as you do. Wie, my 
| fon, this has not ſucceeded according to my ex- 
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ations, but is is not her fault: I forgive the 
0 8 thou haſt for her ! and if the world thought as 

„I ſhould not be ſo much troubled, nor at a 
bes what to reſolve upon. 

Ar theſe laſt words, which Valville at once put 
the: moſt favourable conſtruction upon, he caſt 
himſelf again at her feet, from whence ſhe had juſt 
raiſed him; and taking one of her hands, kiff4 it 
for a time, without ſpeaking; Well, Ma- 
dam, ſaid I, will you love me fill} Will you not 
after this, as the only remedy, abandon'me ? Hea- 
'ven forbid, my dear child, returned ſhe: why do 
you talk thus? come, I defire you would compoſe 

ourſelf.' I am fatished with you, my fon, added 
the, with an air of goodneſs that tranſported me : 
1 will not preſs you to conclude the marriage in 
eſtion; though it will diſpleaſe a very worthy 
eat. 'You ee me to life, returned 1 Valville, 


I am the happieſt of all ons. But, Madam, what 


will you do Loy Marianne? won't you ſometimes 

it me to ſee her? You aſk more than I know 
to anſwer; returned ſhe: let me think of it: 
. 2 ſee Conſent at leaſt that T love 


— what would fign Sede 


7 * er returned the? Very 
what will happen. 

K. HAD ſaid ſometime befbre, wat would take 
de and was here, out of an excels of zeal go- 
ing to repeat it; but as” my dear benefactreſs . 
ſeem' d to have forgot it, 1 ſuddenly reflected, that 
A e ray ee 1 had 

exhauſted m generoſity, u every l 
ment I could think of to diſſuade Valville — Goff 
ing me; but as his mother had now permitted 
him to do ſo; as we had melted her heart into ſuch 
ſoftneſs, it was only for me to be ſilent. It Would 


dee e deen proper for me to lay, Madam, — 4 


>. 
q 
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— do: ſuch an exceſs. of diſintereſted- 


ta neſs, would neither have appeared reaſonable nor 


natural. I chereſore ſaid not a word. 
Ar ren à moment's pauſe, What a dangerous 


little creature thou art, Marianne, faid ſhe rifing : 
farewel. Let us go, Sit, added ſhe to her fon, 


with an engaging . 
her hand; which wa . Ns: of 
_ which the ſcem'd perfectiy 


f handkerchiefi, 
nothing to 
with you for being 


ſweetneſs, who ſtill was 


Ves, . 


made. 

elf. Give me your hand V dlville. 
"SHE immediately went down Nairs e by 

her fon, who only ſpoke to me with his eyes, and 


took no other leave but a low bow; which I re- 


inferred, that ſhe had ordered me to hope; =_ 
indeed 1 did, but called myſelf a. fool for dan 
hope on ſuch ſlender grounds. On. occaſions I 


turned with an air full of diffdence, like a perſon 
_ afraid of taki 
_ that generous lady's 

Heme I was L alone, much more 


dne een bn. de Vabville left — 1 
_ ceding night ; ſince here was matter for many 
other quite different emotions. Love her child, let 


| what will happen, my dear benefaCtreſs had laid to 


ber ſon ; and then, Me ball fee, I don't know what 


10 reſolve upon, had ſhe added : and from this I 


- theſe we can't help feeling a pretty deal of pain; 


AF 


ng too much liberty, and of _ 
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ef ſucceſs, than to have one ſo faint, as only to 


flatter the ſoul 3 to make it tremble with fear; 


and to 6 36 wee painful uncertainty.— 
Shall I be ſo happy ro marry Valle ſaid I to 
my ſelf; I cannot — 2 — 
ever, I began to think J en be miſerable if I 
did not. was all the knowledge that my 
heart had - gained, from the uncertain, diſcourſe of 
Mrs. de. Niet 1 had mA aw oy r 
* deen that igh and hardly 
cob in not night, got 
any reſt the qwo following ; for I paſſed three days 
eng 3 3 if I re- 
me r it was not without a little repining 
at my dear benefactreſ. What, can ſhe, deter- 
mine nothing then? ; ſaid 1- ſometimes;.. will he 
i to a reſolution ? and here I believe 
her. Atlait the fourth day. 
— yn her: but about 
three, in n — 4 Valville 
aſked for me; and I had-i granted 


' to ſee which however 144 2 A > 
Noon FD 


felt I 


2 more than I had ever 
done 3 I had 


an - xtreme Jail e and. 


the greateſt curioſity imaginable to know if he had 


n new to tell me relating to our mutual paſ- 
ſion 3 but in. ſpite of all this, I reftrained myſelf 2 I 


refuſed to. po 05 N becauſe I was fenkbla that it 
Mrs. de 


excuſe my. ſeeing him, except he came from his 
mother - and that I durſt not preſume to dd it, 


ſi nce ſhe had not previouſly, informed. we * 


viſit, as indeed ſhe had not. N 
VAI vile dur not. decaine me, and — 
"000 to retire. This prudent ou * . 


= = 
* * 
- 4 2. L 7 
| * 
a 


ble: but, how- 


lle ſhould know. it, it would add to 
— $4 tl refuſal was only a laudable 
piece f artifice: chen ſent. word, to Valville to 
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. coſt me very dear. I began to repent it, when he 
ſent me word he would come again the next day 
with his mother: this news was neceſſary to com- 
poſe the painful perturbations of my mind. 

Tus next day we were to have a ceremony at 
our convent, when a young religious was to take 
her yows. You know, Madam, on theſe occa- 
ſions the nuns appear openly, and the curtain is 
drawn from the rails. Here was I ſeated when 
Mrs. de Valville entered the church, who with her 
family were invited by the g nun's relations. 
She came pretty late, and therefore went direQly 
into the church. As T was ignorant of her being 
4 up F was agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee her com- 
up the iſle cowards the ri, fupgarted by an 
. Erg of | mobo — A thr - 

y 


Wah e EE: ne; acl 


der el "with the 
a lodk on 122 2 
Mr. de Climal and Valville. 


War! Mr. deClimat! faid Fan with 

a mixture of aftoniſhment-and trouble. I could not 
help being ſorry to have him there, though I knew 
not whether his preſence would be of any conſe- 
quence to me or not; 1 Net upait has 
wicked man, whom my preſence was ſufficient to 
diſconcert. But this was nothing in compariſon of 
the painful and N circumſtances that mui: 
attend his ſeeing me ich I apprehended would 
cover him with extreme confuſion. | „ 
for Mrs. de Valville's feeing me, to pay her my re. 
Sets; which I knew that engaging lady would 
return, with that "eaſy, tender and obliging free- 
dom, which was almoſt peculiar to herfelt. . But 
what would he think of this familiarity? what 
dreadful » Madam, would he not in- 


fer 
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fer from it ? Imagine how detrimental it muſt ap- 
pear to his reputation; and how much à villain 
that fears you, is himſelf to be feared. Theſe 
ideas gave me à confuſed Kind of agitation. His 
nephew ſaw me firſt, and "inſtantly ſaluted me 
with an undefcribable air of gaity, and confidence, 
which ſeemed to -prefape that our affairs were in a 
happy ſituation, Mr. de Climal, who was look- © 
ing another way, did not ſee bim, for he was 
ſpea 8 the gentleman that ſat by Mrs. de Val- 
ville is lady attended to what they were ſay- . 
ing, and had not yet looked to the fide where we 
| At laſt the caſt her eyes upon us and per- 
Gare e This Took was return'd” by a deep 
courteſy ; Which drew from ber e of 
friendſhip, © which the mort by "waying 4 


* 


hand, and an engaging Iniſe of complacency 

brother, i wap out” of his 2 
of breviary, took notice f theſe Followed 
them with his eyes, and ſaw the 1  linen-dra- 


per, who did not appear to have loſt any thing 
caſting him off; and whoſe dreſs was Rock, - Bu 
to allow her to repre the bande of clothes ſhe bad 
ſent him back. ah 
Tuts poor man, (for the time is coming dn 
I'muit my expreſſions for him,) this 4 
man, I fay, to whom, by a kind of fatality, Twas 
to be ever à ſubject of new alarms and embaraff- 
ments, loſt all countenance. at ſeeing me, and had 
not the confidence t6 Took in my face.” I in m 
turn bluſhed too; but like an 1 bold and di 
pleaſed, who Had the advantage of a "good conſci- 10 
ence, and who eould not but confount! à gut 
mind inferior to its o. I doubted Whether he 
But would ſalute me br not; but I found he avoded it, 
hat and I imitated* him out of haughtineſs, prudence, 
WY and even a une of pity for Him; för L was at orice 
| | 2 
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- actuated by all theſe various ſenſations. I obſerved 


Mrs, de Valville. took notice of it, and I believe 


ſaw his: diſorder, which the fight of Valville too 


augmented. The ſervice. began, and we had a 


from deſerving the character of a 


ſermon, which, though a very fine one, ' was far 


good one; a 


flow of ſenſeleſs periods ſtreamed from the 


F preach- 
er's lips, while the trickling nonſenſe was dreſſed 


mightily delighted. with his own e ce, and 
diſplayed the greateſt vanity in declaiming againf 
the vanity. of all terreſtrial objects; à vice very 
common amongſt our clergy, Who have leſs re- 
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gard to the inſtruction of others than their own 


being finiſhed, Mrs. de Val 
and came to the parlour with 


© 
TY = 'E" 


HE Ceremony 
ville aſked for me, 


ber ſon, while Mr. de Climal retired. How do 


ou do, my dear } ſaid the, I am only come to 
n my company wait for me 
is 


below, except my brother, who: is gone, Here is 
Valville, who. loves you with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs ; he continually perſecutes me with his paſ- 


fron, and is perpetually on his knees before me, to 
obtain my conſent: ſor the accompliſhment of his 
"Ss He tells me, I ſhall render algo ir 
if T oppoſe his happineſs ;; that his paſſion is unſur- 
- mountable ;. that he muſt ever love and adore. you, 
and make your. felicity inſeparable from his own. 
I muſt ſurrender. I cannot fi y blame bis 
choice; therefore love each other: I permit you 


to do it: any other. mother, beſides me, would 


not ſuffer this. According to the maxims of the 


world, my ſon acts a very fooliſh part; and 


ſhall not be reckoned more wiſe to ſuffer him to 


do ſo, But on this, he fays, dep * 1 
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be a heart very different from mine that could re- 


* it the force of ſuch an argument. I am perſuad- 
oo ed chat Valville does not act contrary to true ho- 
- » Wh nour 1 that he e. ray wg A, ary cuſtom; 

tho? he injures hi | ing to augment 
A — —— that he ca ive wich 

out you. Wommig oppoſes you t preju- 
t kices of mankind : God nor reaſon don't do it. "Te 
ed is your bulinels, Sir, added the, turning to her 
nd Wl {on ; you are of a conſiderable family ; and as we 
nt don't know that of Marianne, pride and avarice 
ery oppoſe your marrying her; but you can only at- 
re. tend to the dictates of your paſſion. For my part 
vn have neither pride nor avarice enough, to render 
| me inexorable ; I only can hear my tenderneſs ; 
aud you force me to it by the fear of rendering you 
vith miſerable. I muſt either act as thy tyrant or 
thy mother 3 but I chuſe, and ſhall always glory 


in being the latter. May heaven bleſs the motives 
that induce me to give my conſent; but whatever 
happens, I ſhould rather chuſe to blame my indul- 
cence, than an inflexibility, which will be of no 
advantage to thee, and which might perhaps be at- 
tended with the moſt fatal ne: nt greet, i 
V ALVvIELE;-at this diſcourſe, _— with — 
and gratitude; As for me, I was fo affected, that 
it was i for me to a ſyllable; my 
hands trembled, and I only expreſſed my thoughts 
by ſhort and frequent ſighs. Vou ſay nothing, F 
Marianne, ſaid this amiable lady; but Tunderftand 8 
your filence ; and indeed can't help being ſenſiblte 
of the joy I give you. both. Heaven might have E 
deſtined me à daughter in-law that would better 
pleaſe the World; but not one more agreeable tio 
my own heart. Here I brobhe out into a ſudden 
tranſport; Oh my dear mamma, cried I, you kill 
me with this exceſs of affection; I ſhall never r 


\ 
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that and tenderneſs ſuch goodneſs; de- 
mands. My tears forced me to ſtop here unable to 
I caſt my ſelf at her feet, and put ſome 
of fingers through de rais to take hold of Mis 
de Valville's, who preſented hers ;* while Valville, 
loſt in joy, "_ as if beſide himſelf, nen 
our hands and kiſſed them alternately. 

Hark. ye, my dear children, faid m charm- 
ing benefatireſs after having looked for ſome time 
with tranſport on her ſon 3 you muſt uſe ſome 
prudence on this occaſion.” While vou 2 
in this convent, Marianne, you muſt not 
Valville's coming to ſee you alone. You have re- 
lated your hiſtory to the abbeſs: ſhe, ſ 
that my ſon loves you, and that I conſent to it, 
may tell the nuns, and they again may ſpeak of it 
to others, and this if poſſible I would avoid. Nor 
is it proper, Marianne, that you thould be long 
here : you ſhall ſtay but about three weeks or a 
month at fartheſt, — time I will look out for a 
convent, where they will know none of the acci- 
dents of your life; there I will place you under a 
feigned name, while I take meaſures to prepare the 
minds of the people for the marriage, to prevent 
the ſurprize it might occaſion. You-ought in the 
mean time to have a little -addreſs, as Well as pa- 
tience, which you will my core hon 
you have me for your confidante. 

VALVIL LE- upon this was going to renew bis 
thanks, and I the teſtimonies of my reſpeR and 
tenderneſs, but the argſe up. You know they 
wait for me, ſaid ſhe $a her ſon. - Conceal-your 


„I will diſpenſe with your ſhewing it me, 
[am — wha you fel Come, let us 


ee Make, replied her ſon, you tell me 
* . 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 215 
you; does not that imply that I ſhall wait upon 
you ſometimes. when you come here? Ves, yes, 
returned ſhe, to be ſure ; two or three times, per- 
haps, but not more: Let me ſee, added ſhe, there 
is a difficulty that I did not think of; it is that as my 
brother knows Marianne, and where ſhe is, per- 
haps we ſhall be obliged to marry you privately. 
Vou are his heir, ſon, and for this reaſon you 
ſhould not diſoblige him. It is true, that after 
his adventure with Marianne, we may perhaps bring 


him over, and make him hear reaſon, and even 
conſult with him what part you ought to take. 


He loves me; and has ſome confidence in me; I 
will take advantage of it, and endeavour to ma- 
nage him: but once more adieu. After a 
tender ſalute ſhe left me, more 
can find words to deſcribe. 


nights my inquietude would hardly permit my tak- 
ing any 3 but now a contrary paſſion had 
che ſame effect: nothing keeps us ſo much awake 
as extreme joy, or the delightful expectation of 
a great happineſs; . and,/fince this was the caſc 

judge if I was in a diſpoſition tg fleep. Imagine 
what tranſports filled my breaſt at the thought of 
marrying my dear Valville, and how my heart 
ſprung with the rapture, and then judge if with 
theſe violent emotions it was impoſſible for me 
to enjoy true repoſe. The two firſt days I 
was perfectly enchanted ;-- but afterwards my ſatis- 
faction was daſhed with a mixture of impatience. 


Yes, I ſhall marry Valville, ſaid I to myſelf; my 


dear benefactreſs has promiſed it me; but when 
will this happy moment arrive? I am to ſtay a 
month longer here, and then be placed in another 
convent, that meaſures may be taken to bring about 
. ODE - lt x80Gure. envy 


I HAavs already ſaid, taat for three or four 


» 


myſelf, when 1 


dut the time to a great length? or ſhall I be uni- 
ted to Valville ſhortly? 1 cannot tell what to 
think : no time is fixed for it, and it is poſſible they 
— their minds: and theſe thoughts ex- 
tremely alleviated my ſatisfaction. Sometimes I 
ſuffered almoſt as much pain as from a real cha- 
— I would have ſkipt over this ſpace of time, 

at to on lowly, and have joined 
the preſent inſtant with that from whence I was to 
date my ſelicity. At laſt theſe various emotions 
began to diſſipate; the foul accuſtoms itſelf to its 
ſenſations ; I began to be uſed to them, and grew 
familiar with my hopes and inquietudes. I was 
then full of tranquility. There had paſſed five or 
fix days ſince I had ſeen my mamma or her ſon, 
when one morning a letter was t me from my 
benefactreſs, in which ſhe informed me that ſhe 


would come at one o'clock with Valville to take me 


to dine with Mrs. Dorſin: And her note concluded 
with theſe words: And eſpecially uſe all your 
< art, and neglect nothing in point of dreſs: Do 


* you mind?” I would have you put on all your 


<< charms.” And you ſhall be obeyed, faid I to 

had read this letter. f had a de 
fign to dreſs me before I had read her orders for 
it: but this command flattered my vanity; and 1 


was ready to indulge ſomething of the coquet, and 
— obey h 15 


with the greateſt reſolved to er. 
Bu coquetry, I would here be only underſtood 
to mean, that I would employ all my ſxill, in ren- 
dering myſelf as agreeable as poſſible : for the molt 
pore and exact decency in dreſs ought never to 
diſpenſed with, and we ſhould always endea- 
your to adorn ourſelves modeſtly; ſince not only 
our natural prudence but ſel-love demand it. When 
a woman ſhocks this native innocence, this eſſen- 


tial delicacy of her ſex, ſhe loſes the ne 
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all her charms: her groſs deſite of pleaſing is alone 
taken notice of: and thoſe „ that would have 
been otherwiſe irreſiſtable, don't rank the heart: 
ſhe gives not that ſolid. pleaſure. which ariſes from 

a paſſion founded on eſteem; founded on virtue 
nd clones, inane, e which alone are truly 
« fat” In thort, ſhe only contributes to debauch 
and enervate the mind: and ſo far from rendering 
herſelf more amiable makes herſelf more diſtaſt 
than the / eee if they have 
a greater to decency. It is true with 
* 4 behaviour, ſhe will hear fewer en 
comiums on her beauty, fewer proteſtations of love: 
but her virtue would inſpire her admirers with awe, 
and an affection that fills the lover with diffidence; 
and though fewer would applaud her charms to her 
face, more would feel the effects of them, and 
would mention them if they durſt. 

Tris: reflection has lowed from my pen before 
I was aware; but wes, is ſhort, and Lhope it 
will not diſpleaſe du. To proceed: 

EL Even o'clock was ſtruck, and it was time for 
me to dreſs, in order to render myſelf compleatly a- 
greeable, and aſſume the moſt engaging air; and as 
[had fo a deſign, I did not fear fucceeding in it. 
This order methought was a proof that Mrs. de 
Valville oerkiſted in giving 
if ſhe had heſitated upon it, ſhe would not have 

expoſed him thus to all my charms. Theſe were 
my thoughts while dreſſing, aud the exquiſite plea- 
ſure I colt in reflecting, 
of the graces I put on, gave a freſh luſtre to my 


countenance, and more fire and vivacity to m: 


eyes. At laſt I was ready; the clock ſtruck one; 
and while I waited for my. benefaQtreſs, I amuſed 
myſelf with walking backwards and forwards in 
my room, and from time to time looking in my 
Vo I. I. L n 
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me the heart of her ſon: 


he would be ſenſible 
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improving. 
Ar n and I was told Mrs. 


de Valville waited for me: I went down and met 
Her ſon at: the gate of-the convent, who 
ed me to the coach. where I found my 


treſs. I muſt not to tell you, that I 
— ſome nagar wa iy hes y7ou, hat Ia 


appeared ſurpriſed to ſee me 


look fo well. S Fr how extremely hand- 
ſome 


you are ! cried they with a genuine fimplici- 
ty that might be — 8 
I pgrcerveD Valville was ready to entertain 
ane with the fame diſcourſe ; but he refrained be- 
cauſe a: ſervant was preſent ; and only exprefled 
Himſelf n which I re- 
turned by a look expreſſive of more ſweetneſs than 
— Mr. de Climal is not well, faid he in 
4he way, he has had a flight fever theſe two or three 
days. I am ſorry for it, returned I: I bear him 
8 L hope it will not be attended with any 
M TR 
—5 dear ſaid my benefaQrels, let u 
make haſte, for it is very late. You look incom- 
parably well to-day, faid ſhe, as ſoon as I was 
ſeated. Yes, Madam, ſaid Valville 01 it 4 
ampoflible to avoid being raviſhed at the fight of 
many graces as are united in this charming 1 d 
Marianne, returned Mrs. de Valville, you know 
we are going w dine with Mrs. Pol; and there 
will be a pretty deal of company; we have there 
Fore reſolved that F ſhould introduce you as the 
daughter of one of my beſt friends, who died in the 
country, and recommended you to my care: te- 
n = have ov 


mother had I known her; and I now think of her 
25 2 friend I have loft. : 


Dax Madam, * I, extremely touch 
_ forgive RE Don | 


h 

(0 

rs. 

et y 

* es neee 
c- WW every word you have ſpoken has been a freſh bene- 
lei fit, and has laid me under a new obligation to you. 
om 

me 

ad- 

A- 


Indeed, ſaid Valville, as there is no mother like 
ours, ſo it is not that wo can't tell her how 
much we love her. Yes, returned ſhe merrily, I 
believe you love me very well; but you coax me a 
little too. I am going to introduce you you, child, 
rejoin'd the, herſelf to me, into the 
moſt choice and- val le company; they are all 
perſons of wit and good ſenſe. | 
how to behave; you are unacquainted with the 
world, it is true, but that will not be any difad- 
vantage to you 3 and I can carry yo u to no'place, 
where you will be leſs in danger ” of criticiſm on 
this account; for theſe perſons ridicule 

but what is really ridiculous. 80, my dear, 
don't be diffident, I am ſure you will not be dif- 
agreeable to them. 

We then arrived at Mrs. Dorſin's; we went 
in and found three or four perſons with her. Ah! 
vou have brought her at lat, ſaid ſhe to Mrs. de 
Valville, on ſeeing me. Come, Miſs, come, let 
me embrace you; I am glad to ſee you; we will 
now fit down to dinner; 8 

Howsgver ignorant and unex | 
on theſe occaſions, as Mrs. de Valville had obſerv- 
ed, Thad f ing of a natural taſte, and a kind 
of penetration, which made me diſcover and dive 
into the of theſe gentlemen. It was not 
their wit that gave me this knowledge ; though it 
s certain they had — and 
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I heard them ſay many excellent things; but their 
addreſs:and manner enabled me to form a right 
judgment of them. They delivered themſelves in 
a natural and familiar way without the leaſt mix- 
ture of art or ſtiffneſs ; and their converſation-was 
as free and eaſy, as if they had been diſcourlliiy on 


hs Anil: Gries ſubje&s. They had a delicacy of 


ſentiment which appeared; unacquired, and entirely 
natural to them. They did not not ſeem to think they 
ſpoke better than others, they had only greater 
minds, and by[that means they diſcourſed more ele- 
gantly and more to the purpoſe. Here was nothing 
like an ambition of ſhining : though they ſhone in 
all they ſaid. Such a — — ſo excellent, ſo 
delicate, though ſo ſimple and natural, could not fal 
of charming me and ing me with adeniration, 
All was juſt and ſuitable z all ſweet, facetious, 
gay, and ſprightly. I had formed a very different 
idea of the polite world. I had repreſented it 
to myſelf as full of little frivolous rules, number- 
leſs inſignificant punctilios, and of grave and im- 
portant trifles difficult to learn, and which, how- 


cver ridiculous in themſelves, we muſt 'be ac- 


quainted with, upon pain of being a ſubject of pub- 
lic cenſure. But far from this; here was no- 
thing that correſponded with theſe ideas; nothing 
that could embarraſs me; nothing that could 
make me afraid to ſpeak ; nothing, on the con- 
trary, that did not encourage me to bear a pan 


in the converſation with freedom. Their wit ſup- 


plied me with words, and helped me to expreb 
my when I ſpoke obſcurely ; they then purſued 
thought, expreſſed it for me, and gave me al 

the, honour of it. In ſhort, they made me perfect 
Jy eaſy: and I, who had ' imagined that there 
was ſo much myſtery i in being polite,” was ſur- 


pPriſcd to ſee that * Was * very . 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 22 
lar in it; nothing that appeared ſtrange; nothing 
but what was engaging, amiable, and extremely ob- 
liging. And methought this politeneſs is what 
every great mind finds in itſelf as ſoon as it ſees it in 
Bur we are at Mrs. Dorſin's as well as at the 
laſt pages of this part of my life. *T'was here 1 
promiſed to introduce the portraiture of this lady. 
I have ſaid-it will be long too; but I can't tell whe- 
ther it will or no. Perhaps it will be ſhort, for I 
am very weary. . Theſe deſcriptions coſt me a good 
deal of pains, But however here it is. | 
Tais accompliſhed lady was much younger than 
my benefaCtreſs : ſhe had a mixture of majeſty and 
ſweetneſs, joined with an open and moſt expreſ- 
ſive countenance, in which all her thoughts were 
painted in the ſtrongeſt colours. A countenance, 
full of unnumbered: charms, and a thoufand beau- 
ties which want a name. .... 
Tris, Madam, is part of her picture, but the 
deſcription is not minute enough to be worth your 
notice: Fox to ſay ſhe was an admirable beauty, 
is ſaying very little to the purpoſe ; ſince this was 
not the firſt idea that occurred on ſeeing her: I was 
{truck with ſomething more, which I muſt endea- 
vour to deſcribe. Let us perſonate beauty then, 
and ſuppoſe, that weary of being for ever charm- 
ing, ſhe endeavours to conceal the little graces that 
ſpurt about her, and reſolves. to taſte the calm fa- 
tisfaction of barely pleaſing ; ſhe tempers her beau- 
ty without loſing it; and - captivates ſtill, though | 
without deſign: ſuch a one would exactly reſem- 
ble Mrs. Dorſin, and this is the idea I would con- 
vey of this amiable lady. But this is not all: 1 
have here only mentioned her perſon ; add to it a 
foul which ſparkles in the countenance, and ren- 
ders viſible all its ſenſations ; that ſpreads and dif-- 
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222 The Virtuous Orphan. 
fuſes over it the ſame ſpirit, delicacy,” life, ſeri- 
ouſneſs, Find: and mirth, which it by turns en- 
joys itſelf : and from hence judge of all the vari- 
dus accidents of force, of gracefulneſs, of deli- 
eacy, and all the rapid expreſſions that were viſible 
Ir is. commonly thought, that our ſouls are 
more jous or narrow, more ng or 
confuſed and clouded, according to the 
ration of the organs to which it is united: and if 
this be true, nature muſt ſurely have given Mrs. 
Dorſin a moſt favourable organization; for never 
was mind more active and ſprightly, or more ſolid. 
and judicious than hers. 5 2255 
Mos women of wit have an unnatural and af- 
feed way of expreſſing it, which renders” it dif- 
taſteful. One ſpeaks in a-careleſs indifferent man- 
ner, in order to make us think that her fine genius 
does not need the aid of refleftion, and that all he 
ſays eſcapes her without — — Another ſpeaks 
with a cold, grave, and decifive tone, to give ber- 
ſelf an air of importance. Another ſays only fine 
things, which ſhe delivers in a manner finer fill 
than all ſhe ſays; and another will fall into a ridi- 
culous paity, and act the flirt. But Mrs. Dorſin 
had none of theſe little female arts: the ſubject of 
her diſcourſe regulated the tone of her voice: he 
did not ſeem to think that ſhe had wit z butſhe had 
| that ſource from whence it neceſſarily proceeds, 
a pleaſing vivacity mixed with ſolidity and good 
ſenſe, which were agreeably expreſſed according 
to the various exigences that required it: | 
underſtanding was of no ſex : it comprehended the 
N the ſolidity, the delicacy, the gaity of 

4 ee N 

Every one has a deſire of pleaſing; Which, 
- when kept within due . 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 223 
tural: the fair are apt to indulge it too much, and 
to place great part of their happineſs upon it - 
they too commonly make uſe of every triflingarti- 
fice to engage the tion, and every action ſays,- 
Pray look at me. the amiable Mrs. Dorſin was- 
a ſtranger to all theſe grimaces : ſhe had a natural 
pride and ſelf-complacence, which would not per- 
mit her to ſtoop. to them, nor * 91g grown If 
that might be drawn from them; but if ever 

forgot herſelf in this point, none knew it but her- 
el In general ſhe had rather be thought ſenſible 
than charming: ſhe did not confound her ideas of 
the perfections of her mind with the graces of her 
perſon; for if her fine ſenſe was admired, ſhe al- 
ways thought it was berſclf that you honoured ; but 
you-only camplimented_ her form, when you faid 
te mas highs jable. Such were her ſentiments. But 
tho ſhe always experienced the hi ſatisfaction 
when her company ſeemed delighted with her con- 
verſation; yet ſhe would bave bluſhed, had ſhe 
given you room to think ſhe had uſed any arts to 


render her perſon admired ; for ſhe left to you the _ 
care of finding out her charms, without ſtocping 


to diſcover them herſelf. 


Bor, I am too much fatigued to proceed; be- 


ſides I grow fleepy : I am now to paint one of the 
belt ke in the world, though a very ſimgular 
one; but I am not in a condition to undertake it 
at preſent ;.I ſhall. therefore refer it to the fifth. 
part, where I ſhall. continue my lite in the con- 


vent; 


* 


\ 
The End of the Fou TH PART. 
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ER E, Madam, is the fifth part of 
my life; 1 have been ſo expeditious 
- fince you received the fourth; that 
| I begin to think I may boaft with a 
3 good grace of my diligence : but as 
this would be giving myſelf airs, which perhaps 
I ſhould very ill fu port; I think it becomes me 
more modeſtly to decline the merit of it. You 
have thought me very lazy, and not without rea- 
fon; e and then if 1 
ſhould happen to be expeditious, 4 don't 
flatter me) you will be agreeably ſurpri 
Fou remember that my benefaQtrebs Valville, 
and 1 dined at Mrs. Dorſin's, and that I was 
attempting to draw her picture, but left it un- 
Eniſhed. I ſhall now go on with it. 

I nave already given you a deſcription of her 

perſon and wit, I now come to the diſpoſitions of 
her heart. Mrs. de Valville you thought ex- 
tremely amiable ; but Mrs. Dorſin's ſoul, as 1 
have already informed you, was not at all in- 
ferior to her's, though in many reſpects wideh 
different from it; but for fear you . ſhould not 
| "AY underſtand wherein w_ difterence Ne 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 225 
you will permit me to begin by a reſlecuion. You 
Mrs. de Valville as'a 
perſon of a great deal Pinan ſweetneſs, united 
to a good ſhare of intelligence and plain ſenſe; but 
her wit, though far from being deſpicable, * was 
not ſhining and remarkable enough to attract our 
admiration and applauſe : but Lam now ſpeaking of 
a lady, who doſſefſed the moſt ſparkling wit, and 


the moſt perfect delicacy of ſentiment. ' Let us 


ſuppoſe the moſt generous and beſt perſon in the 
world, with the moſt refined foul, and the moſt 
penetrating wit; I believe this perfon would not 
appear fo charmingly beneficent as another of 

exactly the ſame diſpoſitions 3 but a more moderate 
ſhare of thoſe other aeconpliſhments. The reaſon 
is, we are apt to attribute to dit dur _ 
actions which ſpring from the heart. 

Mosr- men, when they receive an egen, 
would have the author of it inſenſible of the 
greatneſs of the favour conferred}: ſuch a 
diſpoſition flatters their ingratitude, and ſooths 
that unnatural delicacy, which makes the ſenſe of 
deing obliged painful to the mind. Perſons of this 
diſpoſition would have a benefactor good, without 
ſufficiently knowing the value and extent of that 
goodneſs, The more penetration he. has, the 
more they are humbled: he ſeæes too for 
them. The mind full of its ſelf-ſufficiency is 
and would fain enjoy an i cy unknown 
to nature and reaſon : and tho“ every order of | 
mankind from-the to the loweſt, like” the 
link of an uplifted e have” a neceſſary de- 
pendence on each 2 yet they bluſh at the 
— of being obliged; Here they are afraid 

ngrateful, becauſe they are ſenſible 
that lee oe of it Era 
but «in th ere, hay * fear, the 
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come his equal, you 
indulge a grateful * of Feen you receive: 


this is your beſt revenge. If he $5050 goon Uh: 


aſſuming upon the favours he has conferred z 
ble him in your turn, and place yourſelf modeſtly 
above him by our acknowledgments, 1 A 
modeſtly ; | for hes if 'yonr gratitude has "has the 


you miſs your aim, and you onl 
pygmies, diſputing which io the lat: | | 
HAVE now done, Madam ; I beg pardon for for 
being ſo tedious, and return to Mrs i 
r r Ny IN a4 
— oy oy thought my refle&ions - 
not be miſplaced, to prevent your 
— with a deſcription of "another - 


Je” 


perſon, who poſſeſſed the ſame benevolence with 


a mind ſomething ſuperior ; in order to ſhew in- 
what manner her extraordinary wit and fine ſenſe 
will neceſſarily conſtitute a conſiderable difference 
in the apparent value of their good ations. :- 
Many, tho? of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions. 
will ds no more for you than what you barely 
ſeek for; and render you . ame 
favours you, dared «to aſk. _T ſay dared, becau 
we have ſeldom the courage 
neceſſities; for we commonly 
with a reſerve, which. prevents our ſetting them 
in a true light. Thus your timorouſneſs would 
be of differvice to you before theſe people, wh 
would ſearch no farther into your ci 


to expoſe our 


— tops deſired to have. them: their acts of bene- 2 
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| tion oſ your wants, eta, 


ſtanding are the bounds of their goodneſs. But with 
Mes. Dorſin it was quite the reverſe, ſhe. penetrated 
into whatever you durſt not diſcover-: this diſ- 
poſition at once warmed and inſtructed her heart, 

and inſtantly inſpired her with that degree of vod. 
neſs,” which was ſuitable to your neceſſities. Nay, 
ſhe was apt to imagine your wants to be greater 
than you yourſelf thought them; and conſequently 
conferred more favours on vou than vou 

ever have aſked ; „* — 1 wit, * 
penetration were all employed to ſerve 

never appeared weary of this delightful employ- 


ment; it was never her chat was fatigued, but 


rather ſhe, out of an exceſs of concern for your 
happineſs, that teized you. She would preſs 


you to open your mind with the greateſt freedom; 


inform you of ſomething to your advantage, which 
perhaps never would have occurred to your thoughts; 
remind you of ſomething elſe, and 5 air of 
ſweetneſs chide you for what you had forgot. In 
ſhort your puſineſs inſtantly ene her's. And 
her tender concern ſo — her, in your affairs, 
ſeemed to ſubſide, as if her 


care had ſprung ſome ſelfiſh and mer- 


cenary; and in ex of thinking 
J echt intereſt trou Inſtead 


of one 838 ſervice, which you would have 
lady had conferred, you 


wok fic oftentimes — ſurrounded th 


tions, and . to ſee yourſelf indebted 
2 br Groves ah that you could not have foreſeen ; 
and chat in the ſame affair ſhe had provided for 
the future as well as for the preſent. She faw: 
and made uſe of the minuteſt occa- 
you: ſhe became every day more 
ſerviceable, and 3 w een, 


* 
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of increaſing her kindneſs. ane in 
proportion as ſhe vou. 

Many: perſons, when they confer. an act af 
beneficence, ſet an exceſſive. value upon it, grow 
3 and ſa 4 to themſelves; Sure he muſt 

be extremely grateful, for I have been af particulas = 
ſervice to him. Mrs. Dorin, on the contrary 
ou ſay, I have ſerved him often, and have 

thereby accuſtomed him to believe, that Lhall always 
be ready to do ſoz I muſt not therefore Joſe this 
good opinion of me, but keey. it n ee 
tinual endeavour to deſerve it. 
| Tavs the ated. 28 if ſhe had been the obliged, 
and. you had merited her acknowledgements: 
tec ſhe had ſerved you once, he Hans 
ſhe always ought to do it;; and this. coneluſion 
was accompanied with ſuch an exquiſite pleaſure, 
as ſufficiently recompenſed all her favours. How 
amiable, how divinely charming do ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions render us! what an honoug are they to 
human nature ] and how nearly do they — a 
reſemble ſuperior. intelligences, g's in the recti: 
tale e a eee n . 
ures! _ 
A Mi, who defires no greater —.— for 
difipating anxiety and care, and diffuſing over 
the foul joy and tranquility, but the ſublime 
delight of ans this. harmonious diſpoſition- 
of the paſſions, and of ſympathizing in thoſe ſweet 
ſatisſactions which it bs ſpread through the grate» 
ful heart: a mind, I ſay, of this noble eh cou 
of this elevated dignity, taſtes the. ſweeteſt and 
moſt refined delights. that can ſwell che en 
breaſt. But to proceed: . 

PRxsons of wit ſeldom Lnow bon tc 2ccom- 
modate themſelves to thoſe. who want it, or who 


wy] ls than themſelves: they are ac alafand 
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230 The Virtuous Orphan: 
don't know what to ſay in ſuch a converſation ; 
but Mrs. Dorſin, 3 many 
who are allowed to have a great deal, did not even 
think of taking notice whether any in company 
had it or not: the did not expect they ſhould have 
more than nature and improvement had given 
them; and ſhe herſelf then feemed to have: no 
nite Sins hey: Mrs. Dorfin did not out of an 
affected complaiſance ſtoop to bring herſelf upon 
a level with others ; and tho” ſhe condeſcended at 
all times and upon every occaſion, ſhehad no other 
meritin it, than in = Jn with a mind natu- 
—— a ſenſible and philoſophie caſt, which would. 
not permit her to reliſh the ridiculous pleaſure of 


deeſpiſing another's wit z and which never made 


uſe of its own capacity in ſearching the extent of 
yours; but only in bringi ning itſelf + For inſenſibly 
to ĩt. She did not at all that ſhe condeſcended 


3 nor could. you think that the did: 


you would alway » find that the gave life to the 

— Hrs, Huſed chearfulneſs and good- humour 
around her, and infpired with wit and vivacity 
thoſe perſons, who in other company ſeemed moſt 
to want theſe amiable qualifications. 

Om the other hand, . genius 
were ambitious of appearing in the 
light before her; not becauſe they tough 
neceſſary to ſhine, in order to ſecure her e 
but charmed with her ſine ſenſe and the delicacy 
of her ſentiments, they thought it an honour, 
which the world would take notice of, to be bt 
to attract a peculiar regard from her, grave, 
her approbation. The ladies exerted themf{ 
before her ; not to the extent of her — 
that they were ſufficiently acquainted with; but 
to make her a witneſs of theirs: an while ſh gue 
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which ſhe ſo well knew how to beſtow.. 
diſcourſe at once improved and. delighted the ind. 
inſpired with confidence the diffident and timorous, 
and made all her company, how various ſoever 
their diſpoſitions, doch ealy to themſelves and 
le to each other. oF 

Bor how peculiar to mi — 
1 Go into what houſe 
there are perſons of various e a 
ments; ——— — 
ſoldier, a courtier, a lawyer, an eccleſiaſtic, a 
profeſſor of the ſciences, and a man of letters; 
and while theſe are only maſters of their particular 
profeſſions, let them remain ever. ſo together, 
they maintain their characters diſtindly, would 
never be united, and are as perfect ſtrangers to 
each other, as if they are all of a different 
and fpoke a different language. And 
thus ill , they are a kind of ſpectacle to each 
other. You find a troubleſome and ridiculous. 
kind of ſubordination amongſt them, which the 
pride and arrogance of ſome, and the ow 


— and” 
5 ; and a third modeſtly waits till he 
is ſpoke to. 
thing, though he knows not what he fays ; and” 
that, he is in the right, dares-not ſpeak. 
his ſentiments: they none. of them loſe ſight of 
what they are, but all adjuft* their diſcourſe and 
countenances to their reſpective eircumſtances: 
What a miſerable and painful diſcord ! 
AT Mrs. Dorlin's-there. was nothing like. this- 
to be ſeen, ſon ſne had. the ſecret of curing perſons of 
this unſociable di Rank and circumſtances 
were there inſtantly ſorgat; nor was it remembered 
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whether they were perſons of great or ſmall impor: 
tance. It was men converſing with men, among 
whom the beſt arguments only could prevail. Like 
ſuperior ſpirits A r. though of diffe- 
rent capacities, all united in a free converſation ; 
they are regardleſ of the titles chance had former- 
2 iven them here below; and are ſenſible that 
33 events which here — 
chem, ought not to puff up che one or humble 
hiv ee! Thus it was at Mrs. Dorlin's, where 
all were inſpired with a reafonable and philoſophic 
way of thinking. But yet on the other hand, ſhe 
did not refuſe to conform to popular prejudices; 
and bee complied with ſome things, which 
mankind had introduced: for ſhe 
e to cultivate an acquaintance and friend - 
ſhip with the great and powerful. This ſhe 
. policy demanded, and ĩt would be there- 
fore imp ax to neglect it: finee their friendſhip 
contributed to ſupport her in the high n of 
others. 
I ToLD you that perhaps I ſhould. be v long 
: IS this charatter; and youTch, Madam, 1525 
my word. I will mention only one or two arti- 
cles more before I have done with it: and muſt 
omit a great many particulars, leſt you ſhould think 
me tedious. A general —— may be 1 
in a few words ; but an exact enumeration of par 
ticulars has no end. To en. then to the "hf 
article” $741 
Tuis moſt andiabll lady; to An e heart 
and: clictinguiſhed ſenſe, had further a great, coura- 
gicus, and reſolute mind; ; a ſoul ſuperior to all 
events, and whoſe dignity would not ſuſſer it to 


bend or be deprefied under any human accident; 


chat ſourd its reſources where: others would: have 
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caſt down, never involved in inextricable perplexi-, 
ties: We admired her behaviour more in afflic- 
tions, than we thought of lamenting her : ſhe at 
ways preſerved, in the midft of the greateſt trou 
bles, a countenance grave and — „ 3 and a de- 
cent galty amidſt the greateſt ſubjects of joy. > 
have ſeen her in both theſe circumſtances, . and. 
never could find that they deprived her of her pre- 
ſence of mind, the 3 of hex manners, or 
the tranquility of her converſation with her friends; 
for ſhe was entirely yours, though ſhe had reaſon, 
to have all her thoughts wholly employed | 
herſelf. And T have ſometimes \ ſo ſurpri 
Tea drag Lag un en . = 

not tting m give way to 
my admiration, . Fl bee in a long and dan- 
gerous illneſs, in which ſhe ſeemed 3 op 
der the remedies ied for | her eſe 


and dene, hes 

ou would not have diſcovered it by or 
viour. If you enquired how „ {the 
would ſay 5 ſhe was ill: If not 


aſk her, would talk to you about 1 
fairs; or calmly bear a part in che converſation. 
Her ſervants adored her: they thought their inte- 
reſt inſeparable from hers : whatever ſhe loſt, che 
loſs was equally theirs ; and for the | ſame reaſon, 
their attachment to her made them regard her 
riches as their own : when. ſhe. was afflicted, they 
were ſo too; and when ſhe rejoiced, they ſympa- 
thized alſo in her fatisfaftion. By this you, may 
judge how dear ſhe was to them, and how | engag- 
ing muſt be her behaviour, thus to enchant. and 
tame perſons, whom. a groveling education wy 
commonly renders ſelfiſh and mercenary ; 
inſpire with * ** the belt of 
* whom. 
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whom can hardly prevail upon themſelves to par- 
_ don the ſervitude we require, the eaſe and indo- 


lence we enjoy, nn don't fail to 
obſerve in our conduct. 


| ent 
r 1 beg 
* indulging this pile at the expence 


patience. 

HERE did I break off ? I remember I was at 
Mrs: Dorfin's.” I ſuppreſs her careſſes and the ob- 

liging manner in which ſhe entertained ; 
well as all thoſe pallant and thin 


expreſſed, who with us. 


new — 
| took chat opportunity : Valville and T fol 
lowed her, and her — 2 - us to em- 


brace me; 8 on both fides 
we for the convent, whither Mrs. de 
Valville waited upon me. 
Art this while I have 1 no mention of 
Valville. He continually fixed his eyes upon me, 
which I ſometimes returned with a tender look, 35 
by ſtealth. Whilſt the diſcourſe was directed to 
me, he ſeemed th 1, as if in pain for my 
anſwer, and then looked on the reſt to ſee if they 
- were pleafed with my ſentiments 3 which happen- 
ed pretty often. And though their compliments 
Wore from their goodneſs, I could not help 
myſelf that there was ſome juſtice in 
| . that at firſt I was out of cour- 
Yrs ms and my diſcourſe ſufficiently proved it; 
eee eee and I ated my - 
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well afterwards, even in the opinion of Mrs. 
289 who, as we were in the coach, faid 
merrily z Well, child, does the company we have 


been in pleaſe you? It r 


were very agreeable to them; we ſhall make fome- 
thing of you in time: Ay, ay, faid Valvillein the 
fame tone, there is room bo. that Miſs Mari- 


anne will render herſelf agreeable to them one 
time or other. I don't know what may 

anſwered I laughing; but if I don't, it ſhall ne- 
ver be for want of endeavours' on my fide ; it is 
you, Madam, muſt take care you don't repent 
chuſing me for a daughter. We entertained each 
other with this kind of raillery till we came to the 


convent, "when my benefactreſs deſired Valville" to 


conduQ me in. On this he 
door opened, and he had only” time to fay 


rung the bell, - the 
wi 


a ſigh, You ate now, my" charmier, going "to 


What is tes weed to me, age, T 1 — 
none but you and my dear mamma; nor do I defire 
to know any other. He moved at this 
diſcourſe; _— whilſt they were opening the door, had 
the dexterity to preſs my hand to his lips without 
teing diſodpwees by Mrs. de Valville, who waited 
tor him in her coach: at leaſt he believed the did 
not ſee him, becauſe he was not willing ſhe ſhould 


do ſo, and I reaſoned much after the fame manner. 5 


Mean time I drew back my hand, but not till he 


had done with it; ſor we are always too late in 


ſuch caſes. 

1 wawr in 4th a mind gay yet 
and he retired. I fancied that 
behind on theſe occaſions are more uneaſy than 
they who leave them.” 3 


thoughtful; 


divert 
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236 The Virtuous Orphan. 
divert and diſſipate the pain of parting 3 and even 
the motion of his body, as well as the objects a- 
round, would help to recreate him; whilſt I, on 
the; contrary, had every thing around me that 
would indulge a gloomy penſive diſpoſition, eſpe- 
. cially as this retreat was aconvent, a place from 
whence love is baniſhed, and where every thing 
that paſles is ſo foreign to the tender diſpoſitions 
of the heart; for a cloiſter renders ſuch ſeparations 
more ſerious and affecting than any other place. 
O the other hand, I had great reaſon for gai- 
ty and conſolation ; ſince Valville loved me, and 
was permitted to do it, and I riſqued - nothing 
returning his paſſion z what an agreeable ſubject 
ion | beſides Mrs. de Valville's beha- 
viour to me, as well as the reſt of her conduct, had 
informed me that I had nothing to do but to pre- 
ſerve my patience, and take courage. 
VaA Lv r 
up into my chamber; where I began to undreſs 
me, and put on my diſhabille, againſt ſupper- 
time ; but on ſecond. thoughts I deferred it till I 
bad been at the refectory. Amongſt the boarders, 
there was one pretty nean my own age, was 
ag enough to make her think herſelf a great 
beauty; but her high value for her dear perſon ren- 
dered ber whole conduct ridiculous : nothing was 
the object of her contemplation but her own face, 
the charms of. which were the ſubject of every re- 
flection: ſhe was never weary of this idea, and all 
ber actions diſcovered a. mind extremely vain and 
full of the moſt conſummate. affectation. When- 
ever ſhe looked at any one, ſhe did it only to ſhew 
her large eyes; which ſhe rendered fierce-or loft 
according to her deſire either. to command reſpect or. 
to pleaſe. But ſhe ſeldom put on theſe; looks of 
mildneſs ; for ſhe was more fond of_commanging, 
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than 2 8 0 — ar becauſe 
as ſhe was a lady ity e e 2 
ference ſhould be paid her. EH 

You remember, Madam, the diſcourſe 1 had 
with the abbeſs, 4a — myſelf to her be- 
fore Mrs. de Valville; I then mentioned the mis- 
fortunes of my life, which my benefaQtreſs was fo 


touched with, that ſhe neglected to injoin the abbeſs 


to keep them ſecret, when ſhe took me under her 
care, and placed me with her ; for few people at- 
tend to every thing at once. I however had thought 
of it within two hours aſter I had entered her 
houſe, and moſt humbly entreated her not to di» 
vulge what Lhad told her. Alas my dear child, 
cned I ſhall be far very from it : fear nothing: 


do you think I don't — the conſequence of ſuch 


things ? —  — +But whether I was then too late 
with my requeſt, or that defiring her to ſay no- 
thing had rendered my ſecret: burthenſome to bo, 
and had only ſerved to heighten the temptation to 
diſcover it, "a was ſcarcely nine o'clock the next 
day, before I was the common talk, and my hiſtory 
had run through the whole convent: I obſerved 
every where the nuns whiſpering to each other, and 
rudely ſtaring at me wherever I went: I ſoon knew 
the cauſe, but unable to help myſelf, I caſt dow. 
my eyes, and ſeemed to take no notice of it. How- 


ever there was hardly one amongſt: them that did = _ 
not expreſs a great deal of friendſhip for: me bß7/ÿ Ml 


their careſſes, which I think at firſt _—_— did out 
of a curioſity of hearing me ſpeak. & girl like 
me, when ſhe enters a convent, is at 5 Skind of 
ſpectacle, and the whole diſcourſe for ſome time 
conſiſts of ſuch impertinent queſtions as theſe, Is ſne 
tall ſue little? hat ſort of an air 

has ſbe hat does ſhe ſay?; ho is ſhe 
"MY b ſhe , in ſhort to this in- 


. quilitive 


— 
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their attention. 


anonly terminates, in their co 
. or a much worſe if 


ty — Howrrer To me; all 
the nuns loved me, but never told me what. they 


dations of my perſon, and that air of ſweetneſs 
and modeſty they complimented me with, were 


uttered with ſuch a lamentable tone, that you 
would have thought they were weeping over me. 
This was the effect of that kno „Which 
out of tenderneſs to me, were not willing to 
diſcover any other way; but which was as intelli- 
Lible as if they had ſaid, poor little orphan how de- 
plorable is your ſituation, ——— yr 
op the charity of others. 
- Bur let me proceed to what makes me here 
mention theſe particulars. This young boarder, 
ſo puffed up with her own charms, was the only 
perſon who treated me with contempt, and who 
had not indeed condeſcended to ſpeak to me. 
Scarce could ſhe reſolve to return with a flight in- 
elination of her head, the low courteſies which I 


eaſily ſeen, that even this was attended with re- 
luctance. T 
garden, with ſome of our companions, I happen d 

to paſs. by her, when a negligent look at 
me, I heard her ſay, with the tone and air of 4 


E 


had learned of my mifortunes, but their commen- 


conſtantly made her whenever we met; and it was 
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dan't you think ſhe reſembles my Jenny? (this was 
a ſervant ſhe had to wait upon her, and who in- 
deed favoured me a little, but in a bad likeneſs) T 
obſerved that thoſe that were with-her made her 
no anſwer, whilſt I bluſh'd very much, and the 
tears came into my eyes; the nun with whom 1 
was walking, as « lady of, deminabla good ſenſe, 
and had conceived a particular regard for me,which - 
ee undiſſembled friendſhip; ſhe 
ſhook her at this ſpeech, and ſaid 
could not forbear ſaying with a . 
cruel, how barbarouſly cruel are 
oo —_— RI 
— ſince I found every one in the bout: 
acquainted with my circumſtances. Don't 
mind ber Miſs, ſaid the nun, taking hold of my 
hand with a look of friendſhip, you have advan- 
tages which greatly revenge you of this haughty 
impertinent creature; you would have greater 
reaſon ATE ſhe, tho ar ly rp 
more ſenſe, a better underſtanding to 
you above her. Don't envy her an of he ade 
vantages ſhe enjoys, for indeed it is ſhe only that 
has reaſon to be jealous. You are very obligi 
Madam, returned I, with a look of acknowil 


ment. Alas! ycu ſpeak of my having ſenſe and 
underſtanding, 1 ſhould be far from bl at my 


misfortunes, if every body had as much ſenſe and 
underſtanding as you. 
Tris: treatment I e to from this = 
| haughty lady, who could not perhaps forgive my be- 
ing as handſome as herſelf. However, I went 


into the refectory, dreſſed as I was, 28 


that I was ſo, that I mig er 
diſconcerting my jealous rival, of whom 1 

ced to t as I Was going thither; 2 
woul, I thought, make a compariſon bet 
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240 The Virtuous Orphan. 
her form and mine, that would contribute more 
than a little to her mortification ; for there were 
but two or three in the houſe that had ever ſeen me 
compleatly dreſſed before, and they but once. I 
have already told you that I was not hated in the 
convent ; my friendly and engaging behaviour had 
procur'd me the good will of every body, ex- 
- cept the lady juſt mentioned, and made them love 
to praiſe and do me juſtice. I had no ſooner en- 
tered, than the eyes of every one were fixed upon 
me; they expreſſed a general ſurprize, which waz 
very agreeable, as it ſeemed attended with an air 
of pleaſure and friendſhip. They from time to 
time regarded my rival, to examine the mien ſhe 
aſſumed on this occaſion, and to fee if her looks 
did not confeſs that ſhe thought herſelf out-done; 
for they had taken notice of her jealouſy. She no 
ſooner ſaw me, than I obſerved her ſmile with an air 
of contempt, and hold down her head; A beha- 
viour ſhe probably thought moſt proper, to ſup- 
port her cauſe,” and maintain her vanity. When 
ſupper was over, all the boarders went into the 
garden, and I amongſt the reſt ; we were follow- 
ed by ſome of the nuns, amongſt whom was one 
have already mentioned under the character of my 
friend. e were no ſooner there, but my com- 
ions came up to me. One aſked where I had 
been, that ſhe had not ſeen me to-day ; another 
took notice of my gown, and admit its beauty; 
while another ſeemed delighted with the fineneſs of 
my head- dreſs, and obſerved that it became me ex- 
tremely. I had many remarks made upon theſe 
trifles, which were expreſſed with a great deal of 
good- nature. Mean while, my friend the nun 
came up to us, and maliciouſſy addreſſing herſelf to 
the lady that looked upon me with ſuch contempt, 
3 g 2 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 241 
a lovely victim to offer up to heaven? What 'a 
fine ſacrifice would it be if this charming young 
lady ſhould renounce. the world, and become 4 
nun! Lard I mother, the creature is well enough, 
returned ſhe, I think it is the beſt ſtep ſuch as ſhe 
can take. — Then turning to me, Marianne, con- 
tinued ſhe, your gown is mighty. fine, and every 
thing I think is anſwerable tio it. Was you 
ever ſo fine before ? ——— Why it muſt colt a 
good deal of money———T he lady that takes care 
of you is mighty Erie, e age is ſhe 
of? is ſhe old; Does ſhe think of ſecuring to 
you ſomething to live on; for ſhe can't live for 
ever ; and it would be a pity, ſhould ſhe not put 
you in a condition to be always as well dreſſed 
one is ſoon uſed to it; and I adviſe you to 
tell her ſo. „ 5 

Trex general ſilence which this diſcourſe occa- 
ſioned, and which in part proceeded "from the a- 
ſtoniſhment it had caſt the young ladies into, diſ- 
concerted me extremely. I remained ſpeechleſs and 
confuſed at ſeeing the amazement the others were 
in, and could not help ſhedding ſome tears, be- 
fore I was able to anſwer her. During my ſilence, 
the nun replied to her ſharply, What do you mean, 
Madam, by this fine diſcourſe ? What buſineſs 
have you to interſere in this lady's-concerns ? I find 
I muſt inform you, that your aſſuming behaviour 
humbles no body here but yourſelf. We are not 
nne Miss, of the wy wy of thoſe 

aughty airs you give yourſelf. My lady, your 
mot Nach N you 122. 1172 | 
that an unſufferable pride was your favourite vice, 
warned us of the effects of it, and intreated us if © 
poſfible to cure you of it: and I will aſſure you 
my endeavours fat not be wanting for that pu- 
poſe ; and I defire when you ſpeak to Mis, that 
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242 The Virtuous Orphan. 
for the future you call her no more Marianne, a 
you have juſt done, ſince ſhe always ufes you with 
reſpect, and there is none but you us who 
take the liberty to uſe her etherwiſe. You have 
No right to diſpenſe with the obligations of that de- 
Cency and politeneſs, which ought always to be 
obſerved amongſt us.— But what reaſon have 
you, Miſs, to be afflicted, continued ſhe, look- 
ing at me with compaſſion and friendſhip in her 
eyes? why do you weep ? is there any thing to be 
aſhamed of in the misfortunes that have ſtripped 
you of your parents? It muſt be a very baſe and 
wicked mind that could take occaſion from the ca- 
lamities of others {to which we are all liable) to 
uſe us ill; eſpecially one like you, ſo well born 
and ſo genteely educated ; for if we may judge of 
the condition of people from the opinion their be- 
Haviour inſpires, this lady here, who thinks herſelf 
To much your ſuperior, would not degrade herſelf 
at all by looking upon you at leaft as her equal as 
to birth, and would be extremely happy if he Was 
ſo with regard to your amiable character. No, 
Madam, returned I, with a mixture of kindnek 
and trouble in my looks; I have nothing; God 
Has taken every thing from me ; and I ought to be- 
lieve myſelf the loweſt of mankind ; but I had 
much rather be as I am, than to have all thoſe ad- 
vantages Miſs has above me, and be capable of in- 
ſulting the afflicted. This diſcourſe, . and the tears 
that were mingled with it, touched the hearts of 
all my companions, and made them intereſt them- 
ſclves in my uneafineſs. Lard ! who thought of 
inſulting her, cried the jealous young lady, bluſh- 
ing with ſhame and ſpight. hat hurt is there, 
pray, im adviſing her to take care of herſelf ? There 
needs a mighty deal of ceremony to be uſed with 
ſuch as ſhe. No body made any anſwer tots; 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 243 
my friend the nun had already turned her, back» 
and drew to our fide the greateſt number of the 
boarders, who. followed us, while only two or 
three ſtayed with my enemy, amongſt whom one 
was her relation, and another her friend. 

Tuis little adyenture, which I phage. v0 might 
be inſtructive to thoſe young ladies to whom you 
may give this. to — cauſed me to redouble 
my modeſty and politeneſs to my companions, who 
io that turn increaſed their friendſhip for me. 
But let me proceed with my hiſtory, ' 

Mxs. de Valville came to ſee me the third day 
after our dining with Mrs. Dorſin; and ſome days 
after this I received at nine in the morning a ſecond. 
note, which deſired me to get ready by one o'clock 
to pay a ſecond viſit at Mrs. Dorſin's, withanew;or- 
der to dreſs myſelf ; which was followed with a per · 
fe obedience, At the time appointed I was told ſhe 
waited for me; it was eight days fince I had ſeen. 
Valville, and I confeſs that I, thought it very long. 
I hoped to find him at the gate of the convent 7as. 
I had done the firſt time; but I Was miſtaken. 
Mrs. de Valyille thought proper to leave him be- 
hind, and I was only received by a footman, who 
conducted me to her coach. I was. immediate! 
ſtunned; my gaity left me in a moment. I diſ- 
ſembled however, and advanced ſecretly diſcou- 
raged, though I would willingly have concealed it 
from my benefactreſs; but my face was not made 
to diſſemble, my mien betrayed me, ſhe perceived 
my trouble in my countenance; for in ſpight of 
my endeavours to hide it, I approached her with 
ſuch a diſordered air, that ſhe. could not help ſmi- 
ling as ſoon as ſhe faw 27 This ſmile a little 
revived my courage, for 1 thought it 2 4 
ſign. Tn in, child, faid ſhe ; I placed * 
and we drove away. There wants ſomebody here, 
cried ſhe laughing, does not there? Who is that 
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dam? faid I, ſeeming to know nothing of the mat- 
ter; who, child] replied the, ſure you know 
better than I. tho' I am his mother; O it is Mr. 
de Valville, returned L but I thought we ſhould 
find him at Mrs. Dorſin's: No, no, faid ſhe, it 
is better than that, he waits for us at one of his 
friends, from whence we ſhall take him in our 
way, I was not will Ne orig Mere Sol but 
you ſhall ſee him by ar 
lx ſhort we ſoon hopped, I had perceived a 
lacquey at a diſtance, ding at a gentleman's 
door, and had obſerved. that be diſappeared in an 
inſtant, and was run without doubt to inform his 
maſter, who had probably ordered him to wait for 
us, and who indeed was coming to us, as foon as 
we arrived. How fweet is the pleaſure, when af- 
ter a painful abſence, we ſee one we love] how 
delightful is it to find the dear agreeable object a- 
gain ! I at once thought, at ſeeing him at the door, 
that he had taken ſome meaſures to haſten his meet- 
me'a minute or two ! and how valuable is a 
minute, how vaſtly precious to thoſe that love! 
and how pleaſed was my heart to think, he had 
taken care to forward our mutual joy, by 122 
rr N 
HAT, my fon here already, cried Mrs. de 
Valville, you are willing to improve every mo- 
ment. Ste what it is to have a mother returned 
ke in the fame tone, whoſe tenderneſs makes her 
divine all that paſles in our hearts. Hold your 
tongue, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, ſuppreſs this ſort of lan- 
guage ; let your np diſcourſes alone, if you 
pleaſe, till I am You caſt down your eyes, 
ary oh ſhe, add 1e herſelf to I ſhall teach 
er manners; I ſaw you turn pale, Miß, 
| OS was not with me; my company was 
not enough for you. Oo Madam, don't be diſ- 
n pleaſed 
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pleaſed with her returned Valville, caſting a glance 
at me full of tenderneſs ; would it be agreeable to 
you, that ſhe ſhould be inſenſible of the abſence of 
a man to whom you intend to marry her? if you 
will turn away your head, Madam, I have a great 
deſire to kiſs her hand to thank her for it; here he 
ſeized ary hand, but I ſnatch'd-it from him haſtily, 
at the ſame time hitting him a tap over the fingers, 
and immediately taking hold of my benefactreſs's 
hand, T Kifs'd it, with an emotion expreſſive of the 
greateſt dehght and affection. O ye little hypocrite 
return'd ſhe, ſqueezing mine, you both abuſe the 
reſpect you owe me; come, be quiet, let us talk 


of other things. Have you ſeen my brother, ſon? 


how did he do this morning? A little better, Ma- 
dam, returned he, but continues ſleepy, as he was 
1 this drowſineſs diſturbs me, ſaid Mrs. de 
alville, we muſt not ſtay ſo long as we did the o- 

ther day. I muſt go betimes to ſee my brother. 
We were at this part of our diſcourſe, when 
the coach ſtopt at Mes. Dorlin's ; we found very 
good company there, for it was the fame I had 
cen before, with the addition of two others, who 
did not appear ſuperfluous,” and whoſe obliging be- 
haviour, and curious way of looking at me, ſeem'd 
to ſay that they waited to ſee me, and had been 
entertained with ſome. diſcourſe to my advantage, 
We dined, and Nee me talk more than I 

had done the time before; Mrs. Dorſin accordin 
to cuſtom loaded me with careſſes. But you will 
dipenſe with a detail of what paſs'd, and let me 
proceed. Te IT TTE enen, 
ABOUT an hour after we were riſen from ta- 
ble, Mrs. de Valville was told that one of ber 
ſervants wanted to ſpeak to her. It was to tell 
her, that Mr. de Climal was in danger, and that 
they were — bring him out of att 
: | 3 apoplectic 
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apoplectic fit, into which he had fallen two hours 
before. She entered the room with -tears in her 
eyes, told us this melancholy news, took leave off 
e company, left me at the convent, and haſted 
to viſit the fick gentleman with Valville, who 
appear*d touched with the condition of his uncle, 
as well as uneaſy at the haſty and abxupt manner, 
in which he was ſnatched from the pleaſure he 
ſeemed to enjoy in my company: I was even 
more diſturbed than he, which I let him ſee by 
mu ons, and I went quite melancholy to ſhut my- 
ſelf up in my chamber, where I indulged and 
gave myſelf up to the moſt gloomy reflections. 
Ir Mr. de Climal dies now, ſaid I to myſelf, 
Valville who is already rich, will be ſtill much 
more ſo; and, Oh! how do I know but 5 
acquiſition of wealth, may be of prejudice to me 
is it poſſible that the heir to ſuch an immenſe for- 
tune ſhould marry me? will it not make Mrs. de 
Valville, herſelf -difown that ſurpriſing ard alm 
incredible goodneſs ſhe has ſhewn in approving our 
love? will ſhe reſign her ſon, that may now make 
the greateſt alliances, and dignify his family with 
honours and titles? will not this be a temptation 
to her? Sure here was ſufficient room to be a- 
larm'd. A moment after, I reaſon'd. thus; Val 
ville, I ant ſure, has a great deal of tenderneſs for 
me, his affection has ye him rule all the ad- 
van that might "reſult from his marrying one 
of i equal : but will it fortify him againſt the 
ambition of making an alliance with a family much 
greater and more powerful than his own? will he 
. reſiſt the allurements of honour, and the noble 
employments that they may procure | him? will 
his love be proof againſt all this? there are degrees 
of generoſity, ſuperior to the reach r the moſt 
generous minds; hearts capable af ſuſtaining them 
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ſebves under ſuch trying proofs. are ſo very rare;- 
that it is almoſt too much to hope to meet with: 
one poſſeſs d with a ſufficient fortitude to beat it: 
and that mind muſt be look'd upon as, deſerving 
the epithet of great, that cannot be overcome by 
any temptation beneath the greateſt, _ I had, how-- 
ever, no reaſon to fear on this account, for it was 
not ambitian that could rob me of the heart of my 
dear Valville,; yet nevertheleſs I was extremely 
fader d. and wy inquiotude deprived we of al re- 
mY WAS going te ariſe the next day, When. I 
ſaw a nun enter my chamber, who told me that 
the abbeſs deſired me to dreſs as quick as poſſible; 
and that this was the reſult of a letter ſhe had juſt 
received from Mrs, de Valville, in which ſhe de- 
ſued her to permit me to go immediatehy, and 
there is even, added ſhe, a coach waiting for yu 
io . in $-4td 
This, was another ſubject of perplexity, my 
heart heat, and my mind was fill'd with. the moſt 
uneaſy perturbations: Send for me ſo early] ſaid I: 
ta myſelf Oh what has happened! what does ſbe 
threaten, me with? I have no other reſource here 
than the protection of Mrs, de Valville, (for. 
durſt not chen call her mamma, ] ayd will ſhe cake 
that away? am I. going to. loſe her? one can be 
ſure af nothing in ſuch. circumſſances as ming ; 
no body is obliged to ſupport me; my whole re- 
liance is upon a generous. mind, who may When 
the pleaſes withhold her favours and abandon me 


of her; and to effect this ſhe need only liſten to 
the ill report of a hypocrite ;. this alone might ſuf- 
hciently diſguſt and enrage her againſt ue. ha 
thoughts I revolved in my mind whilſt I was dreſ- 
ing myſelf,” The, unhappy easily conceive an ill 

2 Loa 


to miſery, without giving me. caule to Mn 
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opinion of their condition, becauſe they put little 


truſt in the bleffings they poſſeſs. 
ls fine, I was ſcon ready; I went outdreſv' 
very negſigently, and ſtept into the coach. I ima- 
png they were carrying me to Mrs. de Valville's, 
dut J was quite miſtaken, the coach ſtopp'd at Mr, 
de Climal's, I at firſt knew the houſe again, for 
T5 know it was not very long ſince Twas there; 
ut judge what was my furprize! I at once 
thought all was Toft. Now I fee what is done, 
faid I to myſelf, I ſee that I am ruined ; this wick- 
ed man has recovered, and will rev himſelf ; 
I muft expect to be loaded with a thouſand calum- 
nies ; he will give every thing what turn he pleaſes ; 
he paſſes for a good man, and in ſpite of all my ef- 
forts to vindicate myſelf, and make — innocence 
appear, he will impoſe upon m eſs, and 
make her believe all his horrid f Oh my 
God ! how wicked is this abandoned wretch ! 
And indeed, there was reaſon to fear what I ap- 
_ prehended ; the menaces he gave me, when I left 
Mrs. du Tour; the ſcene. that paſt between us 
and the monk, to whom 1 bad been to make my 
complaints, and before whom I had been obliged 
to vindicate 41 the marks of friendſhip Mrs. 
de Valville had expreC'd when be faw her falute 
me at a diſtance ; the fear that I ſhould reveal, or 
had already revealed his bafenefs to that lady, 
to whom he was ſenſible I was known ; all this 
added to my being obliged to. go to him, without 
being previouſly acquainted with the viſit I was to 
make, was enough to make me imagine, that | 
was going to ſuffer ſomè new affronts, and receive 


freſh caufe of inquietude from him. Who knows 


but he may ſay that it was I who tempted him, 
in order to engage him to ſerve me, faid I, but 
this would be ven deut ſrom that be 
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told father St. Vincent; he there only accuſed me 
of being willing to believe that-he loved me, and 
this good monk who heard us both, will not ſure ie- 
fuſe his teſtimony to a poor creature ay c - 
with ſuch calumnies. Thus I reaſoned, 
when I ſaw myſelf in the court 1 
mal's houſe, and ſtept out of the coach in a 
fit of trembling, fuited Are for 
which I was preparing i ary 

As I entered the tall obſerved: two Aae 
and ask'd a  footman, which I was to aſcend, he 
told me that on the right-hand, down * 
ſtantly ſaw Valville coming #9 meet me with 
cipitation. Aſtoniſt ed to ſee him there, I 
without knowing what I did; and endeavoured to 
examine his mien, and with what air he regarded 


nothing 
trary, he address d me with the moſt: tender air: 
Come, Miss, ſaid he with a look of love and 
ſoftneſs, and taking me by the hand, come, my 
dear, no time is to be loſt; my uncle is dying, 
and deſires firſt to ſpeak to you. Me |. Sir, re- 
returned I, breathing more cely, for the man- 
ner of his ſpeaking to me had revived and given. 


ing uncle appear leſs 


again, what, does be wait ft 
W what would be have with Ka | 
don't know that, returned he, but is morn - 
ing he ask'd my mother, if ſhe was (particularly 
acquainted with the y woman, that ſhe ſalu: 
ted in the convent — ys ago 5 re. 
pled Hh the. vie 908 even told him. in few, 
words, in manner you became a hoarde rder i 
the convent, without 1 cealing that it was the | 
$ e 
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who plac'd you there. Upon this, Vou can pte- 

vail with her then to come here, anſwered he, 
and I defireſhe may be ſent for, I muſt ſee- her, 

for Þ have ſomething to ſay to ber before T' die; 
and my mother in * to his requeſt wrote to 
the abbeſs to t you to come. This, Mig, 

is all IL am able Alas b 

his deſire of ſeeing me has very much diſturd'} 

me; I imagined that' he had fon e ill intention a- 

gainſt me. You were miſtaken,” replied he, he 

appears at leaſt to have diſpoſitions very far from 

it. This paſſed as we were going up ſtairs. My 
mother, added he, deſired me to inform you of 
this before you ſaw Mr. de Climal. 

Hers we were at the chamber- door: I have | 
already told you that J began to take courage ; but | 
the ſight of his chamber, into which I was going 
to enter, made me relapſe into my former uneaſi- 

nefs. It was a ſtrange viſit I was going te pay, 

and there were a variety of little reaſons that con- 
tributed to render it painful How very diſagree- 
able was it to me to appear before a man, who, 
in l could not help being humbled at 
ſeeing me. His age, his hypocriſy, and the baſe 
r delude my youth and in- 
nocent fimplicity, would contribute to confound 
and abaſh him in the agonies of death. And tho 
expiring, he muſt be confuſed at the of 
feeing „ is going to Leave a lying 
eee 

un A pen T . wan er Br Wien | 
men at his pillow; and next hum fat Mrs. de Val- 
we ler back towards me. At the fight of 
this monk, whom I ſurptized at leaſt as much as 
- he did me, my inquietudes renewed; I ' feared 
that our meeting there preſaged no good, and that 
* e for alt FAY mY fuſpi- 

Cions. 
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cions.. He, on his fide had, not learnt the name 
of my benefaQtreſs, and Mr, de Climal had faid 
nothing to him of this project, he therefore did. 
not know what to. think, on ſeeing me in the midſt 
of this gentleman's family, introduced by Valville, 
whom he faw. enter with me, and who, out of 
regard to his uncle, kept a reſpectful diſtance, hy 
not being willing to let him know that we entered 
together. Who is that, cried Mr. de Climal; at 
the noiſe. we made when coming in? It is the 
young perſon, brother, that you deſired to ſee, 
ſaid Mrs: de Valville; Come near, Marianne, 
added ſhe immediately. E 

Tais diſcourſe made me tremble from head to 


lifced up my eyes à little 


rance of malice in his countenance. Where 
9 i N l Fn 


d you, 

l 
exception. his 

rothex,; I 


nediately 4...4, 
KTP into 
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into another chamber. As you pleaſe, ſiſter, re- 
turned be, as ſhe went out; this retreat that Mr. 
de Climal ſeemed to wiſh for, contributed to prove 
that T had nothing dreadful to fear; for if he had re- 
ſolved to ſay any thing to my prejudice, he would 
havedetained my benefactreſs, whoſe preſence would 
have been neceffary to ſuch a ſcene: and my mind 
was only filled with an extreme curioſity to know 
in what all this ceremony would terminate, Mrs. 
de Valville's going was followed by a ſhort ſilence. 
When after a deep ſigh, he began: I deſired you, 
father, faid he, turning to us, to be here this 
morning, but I have not yet told you the reaſons 
that induced me to ſend for you: I was defirous too 
that my nephew ſhould be preſent; and he ought 
to be ſo, becauſe this young lady is chiefly con- 
cerned. Here he ſtopped to take breath, whilſt 1 
bluſhed and trembled ; and he went on thus: It 
was you, father, who introduced her to me ;, ſhe 
was in a fituation that greatly expoſed her; you 
came to me to ſeek ſome affiance for her; you 
thought me an honeſt and upright man; but, fa- 
ther,” you were deceived ; © I was not worthy of 
our confidence. As the monk ſeemed defirous to 
p him, by a motion he made for that 3-4 39h 
Oh! father, reſumed he, addreſſing himſelf to 
him, in the name of that being, whoſe juſtice 1 
would ſoften and difarm, don't oppoſe the reſolu- 
tion 1 have taken to ſet myſelf in 'a true light: 
You know the efteem, and perhaps the veneration 
_ with which r me: CONE 
tation I have publi enjoyed: that I have 
| bk Seve 7 virtue and piety ; but 
alas? I was only in ſhew and appearance, what I 
now ſincerely and from the bottom of my foul with 
T had been in reality : Suffer me then to expiate my” 
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guilt, if poſſible, by a confeſſion of that baſe, that 


hypocritical behaviour that has deceived you and the 
world; And let me take that ſhame and humilia- 
tion to myſelf I have deſerved: let me inſpire all 
that horror, that I ſhould formerly have raiſed in 
every breaſt, had the black marks of my ſecret 
guilt been diſcovered. Yes, father, (reſumed he, 
after a moment's pauſe; with eyes bathed in tears, 
and with a moſt moving tone ;) this was the man 


vhom you came to intruſt with this young lady; you 


made application to a vile, a wicked wretch ; and all 
thoſe good actions you have ſeen me engaged in, 
are ſo many crimes which inhance my guilt; maſked 
under which I have committed the blackeſt, the 
moſt infamons actions. Enough, Sir, here is 
enough, returned father St. Vincent. Come, let us 
praiſe God for the ſentiments with which he inſpires 
vou. What obligations have we to adore his goodneſs! 
how great, how incomprehenſible his mercy ! how 
infinite his favours ! Yes, Sir, you are very guilty, 
you have reaſon to renounce our eſteem, and the 
favourable opinion the world has conceived of you, 
to deſpiſe yourſelf, and be covered with ſhame; 
but we are notat a confeſſional, therefore compoſe 
yourſelf. It is not the ſinner, the man involved 
in guilt and mifery, that we eſteem and value; 
but the "man, whom God regards and pities, and 
on whom he pours the plenitude of his mercies. 
May we end our lives in the ſame pious diſpoſition 
as you do. Mention no more your crimes ; you 
have faid enough on this ſubject; for if your repen— 
tance be ſincere, that being who delights in mercy 
will forgive you. The good religious accompanied 
rhis diſcœurſe with his tears, in which Valville and 
joined. I have not yet ſaid all, father, returned 
Mr. de Cumsl. Pray have done replied de monk, 

e l ee en you 
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you need not go any farther; ſatisfy. your ſelf with 

3 have already ſaid, for the reſt will be 
ſuperfluous, and would be perhaps a piece of indul- 
gence : it is ſometimes ſweet and comfortable, to 
abandon one's ſelf to a diſpoſition like yours. Well, 
Sir, deprive: . of this conſolation.: mortiſy 
ire you have of owning more of your faults, 

| God will accept e Bo: — ſaid, and 


in 3 ſilence; 1 L am far from tall 
ſweet, ſatisfadtion vou deſcrihe: G04 wi [moe 

grant ms P great. a; favour, who; e merit- 
8 nothin Fan indignation; it is enough iß he 


gives me gth to ſupport the deſerved confuſion 
with which I am, couered- Ves, Sir, this con- 
feſſion of my villainy loads me Wir every 
word of it tortures me, and I thank God for 
enabling me thus to ſacrifice my deteſted pride. 
Permit me then to improye a ſhams that. puniſhes 
me. e $ abby, if poſſihle, to tion 
my! guilt, andthe. falſity of thoſe 
4 4 ꝗ which I bave been honoured. I am 
ſorry I have been obliged to ſend Mis. de Valville 


away; for 1 ought. to haye bluſhed, before a. ſiſter, 


who 9. 1 not yet perhaps undeceived : I know: the 
would have interrupted me-;. hes affection and too 

eat tenderneſs would not have permitted her to 
Fear what had to, . But de, you father, e- 
beat. D. $9.her 3 ths Debs our 


ber mind, and (a en from her the courage of Garg 


** 
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to remain virtuous amidſt ſuch complicated 223 p 
[ offered to ſecure her ſomething to Hve upon, 01 
condition that ſhe would become, unworthy of life. 1 
made uſe 1 ＋ 49 artifices eg wn down 
and trample upon her young, and 1 hoped, un- 
fortified virtue; to pollute 5 fout truly amiable. 
—— But, father, I have faid enough, ſince Thaye 
given a fafficient view into the ſhameful baſeneſs of 
my deſigns; defigns- which now fill me with hor - 
ror; which 4 and terrifg me, and give a dou- 
teary proſpect that lies before me; 


bd 


to complain of me. 


you ; and threatened you with revenge i youdared : 


IAR way to my tears, while he was mak; 
me this en and chriſtian fatisfactien ; an 
was ſo touched, that I could not fmother my ſighs. 
Valville andthe monk wiped their eyes and remained 
dent; after a ſtiort pauſe he re ſumed . You know, 
Miſs, I then offered you, a. contract to pay you 
annually five or fix hundred Hytes- F haye now is 
my will given you twelve hundred. You refuled 
with horror the ſix hundred livres, When I pro- 
poſed them as, the recompenle of a crime: 4 
now freely of the twelve hundred, as a reward for 
your virtue and prudence. It is juſt that I ſhould 

ance, 


afford. you ia my repentance à greater afliſt; 
than | olfergy. e WAR e 16. QUE. 
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nephew there is my chief heir; he is generous, 
and I am perſuaded he will not at all regret what I 
have left you. Ah! dear, Sir, cried Valville, 


with the tears in his eyes, and a look expreſſive of 


the higheſt ſatisfaction; this is an action laudable 
indeed, and entirely worthy of yourſelf: all that 
afflicts me is, that you did not do this in perfect 
health. As for me, I ſhall regret nothing but you, 
and the loſs of that tenderneſs you expreſs for me; 
which I would gladly preſerve at the expence of 
the richeſt treaſures; and if God would grant my 
requeſt, I ſhould only defire the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing you live as long as myſelf. And I, Sir, cried 
I in my turn, with a deep figh, am fo ſenſible of 


your kindneſs, that I am at a loſs to know how 


to expreſs myſelf, I aſſure you, were I poorer 
than I am, the preſent that you make me would 
not conſole me for your loſs, which I ſhall always 
look upon as a new misfortune. I ſee, Sir, that 
if your life was preſerved, you would be a ſincere 
friend to me; and I ſhould eſteem that an incom- 
'P greater advantage than what you ſo gene- 
* oat 9 FR 
Mx tears my voice, | 
ſenſibly touched at my (diſcourſe. What you fay, 
Miss, returned he, after ſome moments filence, 
anſwers the good opinion, which I have always 
cheriſhed of your heart; and indeed, if God 
| would prolong my life, I ſhould endeavour to de- 
ferve the opinion you now entertain of me: I feel 
_ myſelf decay, and am entering upon a ſtate un- 
- known, from which there is no return; but it is 
not for me to preſume to give you inſtructions for 
the conduct of your future life; ſince they would 
not proceed from a mouth ſufficiently pure: but 
ſince you think that in me you loſe a ſincere friend, 
I may be permitted under that character to _— 
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one thing : I have. tempted you, to forfeit . your 
innocence z and it is not owing to the want of 
any endeavours on my ſide, that you. have not 
been betrayed into a crime, that would have deſtroy- 
ed all your peace, all juſt ground for inward-com- 
placency, and that amiable rectitude of heart, which 
will ever render you an ornament to your, ſex, 
and dear to' LF the lovets of virtue; let me in- 
treat you, I fay, to ſu wer that being in my 
behalf, . ave © by offending you: to 
expreſs your forgiveneſs by petitioning his ; and ſhew 
that I have left no taint upon your mind, b 
tinually Arias, to thoſe principles, which have have 
ſupported 1105 under my attacks: be virtuous in 
ſpight of oppoſition, a and you will find that ** to 
be good i$ to be happy. "Virtue will raiſe you above 
many of the miſeries of life; give you charms chat 
time will not beable tocf ce;and render you for ever 
lovely; for ever blefſed, —— Adieu, - Miss! 
Adieu, father, added he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
monk, I recommend her to your care. 
ſee, nephew, why I have detained you: you buy. 
ſeen me at her feet, and may have ſuſpected, that 
it nnd] iy to her: ſhe, you find, is inno- 


* 1 chought myſelf obliged'to lot you now 


"He ſtopped here, and we were de. 
when he faid, nephew, to m 9 
deſire her to come in. And Ko d 
ſelf to me, - Miſs, faid he, Mrs. de Vabr 8 
told me how ſhe came to know you : in the recital 
uy you made her of your ſufferings, and unhappy n 
lituation, might naturally introduce into your = - 
moutnful ory an an account of the freſh injuries you 
had received from me ; tell me freely, did not you 
inform her of it ? did you name me? I will tell 
you the truth, Sir, returned 1. . . 
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_ at his queſtion. When I left father St. Vincent, 
Tentered into the parlour of the 7 to bez 
aſſiſtance of the abbels: Mts: de Valyille, who 
was there, obſerved' my deſpair ; was moved at 
my tears, and preſſed me to tell her what afflicted 
me: I did not think of prejudieing you: I had 
nothing elfe to do but ty raiſe, hex compatlion; 
and for that end it was ſufficient, to xelate my mi 
fottunes. However I did not mention your name 
at that time; not that I omitted it out of a regard 
for you, but becauſe 1 thought it unnecelſary 
and ſhe would never have known more, if ſome 
days after, ſpeaking of the clothes I ſent back, 
Lhad not by chance named Mr; de Valville, to 
whom L ſent them, as.the nephew. of the perſon 
hg had given them to me. __ I has, Wo you ſee 
how unhappily ſhe camę to know i, and I am very 
forry for my imprudence: I proteſt I had no malic; 
in it. I might indeed deceive. you, but I am tos 
nearly affected, and too grateful. to hide any thing 
r | 3 n * 1 
Wir, faid he, addrefling himſelf to father St 
Vincent; my-fiſter then knows.it; Tdid not think 
it; This 1 inereaſe of ame, e 
father, that 1 am extremely fcolible, of. Mis, 
added ke, T thank you for it? Pray don't reproach 
yourſelf with it on. any account. It is a piess 0! 
Jeryice yaw. have dane mpe : gy ſiſter knows, m, 
and I am. going to bluſh before her. 3 
enk | could hardly forbear making my grief 
be heard, My benefacireſs entered with Valville, 
and was ſurprized at my tears and ſighs, which ber 
rother took not. ce 1 Come, ſiſter, ſaid he, 
ſhould have deſired you to ſtay here, had I not 
apprehended your tenderneſs, would have prevented 
what I had to ſay, I know. you would not hays 


. * 


* 
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been able to bear it: however, facher St. Vineon 
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will be ſo good as to repeat it, to vou; and thank 
God you know the principal part of it already. 
This young lady has given you. Just opinion of me. 
Father St. Vincent truſted her to my, care; but 
ſhe could not have fallep into worle hands. 1 re- 
ſign her into your To that friendſhip you ap- 
pear to have for, her, add the tenderneſs Dug 
have for me, of which ſhe i is much more worth 
That ſhare in your heart, Which I. have __ 


is a bleſſing 1 would leave her, and which w 


compente the little honour and virtue the. Fa * 


mine. 


An ! dear, dear brother; pray forbear, returned 


Mrs. de Valville, who wept, almoſt as much as . 


pray let me intreat you; ta forbear: I am not 
to hear more. Les, I will take care of Maxianne 
he ſhall always, be dear to ee 
need not doubt it,- 4 
right to command iny beart, which is diſpoſed to be 
eternally bers. But come, let us bear no mare 
jou ſce the. grief into which you. have. cal us; 
ray conſider, you arg not in a. condition. to. 
much, it fatigues yqu. Pray ho do n 
Like one that myſt live no longer, 
going, ſiſter ; adieu, father, teme 


* 
your prayers, You know the need I have of them... 


SCARCE had he finiſhed theſe laſt words, when 


he fainted aways We 
Two phyſicians. were called, Who were Waiti 
another room ; the monk retired immediate 


ber, while they Ae to aſſiſt him. 
de Valville being reſolved not to go, we went in 
the parlour, where we found an intimate frien 

of Mr. de Clmal's,, and i, Sana 5 to the 


and Valville or I were deſired to leave the 1 


famil going into the ſick, 
ol Frau them e ** F 


Jes, more ng 
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Was ſenſclefs, and that they muſt ſtay and wait the 
'event, ſo that norle went in but a clergyman, his 
confeſlor, who entered as he was talking to them. 
VALY1LLE, who was fitting by me in the par- 
lour, told me privately who theſe three perſons 
were, I mean Mr. de Climal's friend, and the 
two ladies his relations, one of whom was the mo- 
ther, and the other the F. The ſriend 
was a gentleman grave and polite ; he was a ma- 
giſtrate, and about ſixty years old. The mother 


of the lady might be about fifty or fifty- 
five; the was ſhort, but this N was made 
up in her circumference, which was we gle 


he was of a dark complection and very ordinary 

had a face and 1 . black . 
which at but indeed were 
only curious and g in motion, inceſ- 
fantly prying, and = out ſomething to amuſe 
an empty indulent mind, that has nothing in itſelf 
to entertain it:? for fore minds are inactive mere- 
ly for want of ideas; it is this renders them ſo 


greedy of forcign acer "a 3 


tain, no impreſions, and every thing, as it 
| ras. chioogh: cle malls and n 
niſhes: they are alwa 


ys ever liſtehing, but 
her thee of e 

Sven was the woman ar ſpeaking of 
I did not form ſo perfect an idea of * 
once ; my reflections, © though mature . 
e however I then form 
very diſagreeable idea of her character. She no 
„ eral but her eyes ruſhed upon me, and 
. ran over me ; I fay 7 robo, or 
Zar ſpeaking , to deſcribe 

curioſity with 1 
ces as theſe are exceſſively troubleſome 3 


dad: 
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other remedy for them, but in my turn to ſtare 
n her in * ſame manner: this frequently ſuc- 
Kar with ſome perſons, - and frees people from a 
trouble like that which then diſturbed” me. She 
then indeed took off her eyes; but it was only for 
a moment, and then returned more earneſtly than 
— Sometimes ſhe examined my countenance, 
ſometimes my ſhape engaged her attention, then ry 4 
cap, then my ,gown. - 1 happened to "cough, this 
redoubled her attention to obſerve how I cou 
I drew my handkerchief out of my pocket, il 
was a very intereſting ſpeRacle for her, a new 
Age Vale t pretty near ber, the ſudd 
As ville near 1. e e 
turned 6 e 65 ak and faid, Ne Tilenly 
young lady? I heard her; for perſons of ber diſs 
poſition never talk fo low as they think they do: 
they are fo inconſiderate, that they won't Aloe, 
themſelves time to be diſcreet. She is the daugh- 
ter of a country lady, one of my mother's moſt 
intimate friends, 'returned 2 very neg negligent-' 
ly. Hah, hah, a country | RN, is hey 
mother in town ? No, 2 he again, this 
s in a convent in town. Hah! in a convent! 
what has ſhe a mind to be a nun? and what con- 
vent is ic? Upon m word, ſald he, I don't know 
Wee 6 . 
re, purſued is very pretty; v 
ty indeed, added ſhe ; We e 
vith an. earneſt examination of my perſon and 
dreſs. At laſt ſhe grew tired of me, 44 fat her- 
ſelf to ſurvey the — — whom, however, ſhe 
was no ftranger to; but whoſe filence and melan- 
choly appeared to her worthy of conſideration. 
IT is very ſhocking, Sir, ſaid ſhe to him im- 
mediately, that the gentleman ſhould an by For al- 


A 
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Would have thoupht Ty It 3s but ten days finee we 
«dined together; but.t ell me, Mr. de V ville, is he 
very ill? he has a good conſtitution, I hope he will 
recover it : what do you think of it? Hogs has 
he been ſick? I have been in the country, and tru- 
1y I did not hear of it before yeſterday. Ts it true 
5 he is ſpeechleſs, and has loſt his ſenſes? Ves, 
Madam, returned Valville, it is but too true. 
Mrs. de Valville, I ſuppoſe, is here? replied ſhe, 
poor woman ! ſhe muſt be very ae. Is 
not ſhe ? they were very fond wei other 
he is a mighty worthy man, and all the family muſt 
de ſenſible of his loſs. Here is my girl has cried 

all day long for him, and I too indeed: The young 
lady really looked very much dejedted, but faid. 
not. a 817 Our eyes met ſometimes as if by 
ſtealth; and ſhe ſeemed to have as much friendſhip 
for me in her looks, as ſhe might have diſcovered 
for her in mine. I fancied ſhe liked me; and, for 
my part, I was charmed with her, and had great 
2 to be ſo. 

OTHING could appear more 

this lady ; nothing more charming G gs 
nels and ſmiling vivacity of her 3 the had 2 
form embelliſhed with every 5 3 an air 
graceful, delicate, eaſy; every 

in her face, and adorned her perſon 8 unuttera- 
able beauties. Her ſhape was perfectly genteel and 
finiſhed ; her behaviour engaging, natural, and 
attended with nes. inexpreſſibly 9 2 
Was but eighteen, Fouth never ap 
greater ornament. : 

I HEARD. it fad, Madam, the other RIF of a 
young lady that ſhe was in the ſpring of beauty; 
. the term ſpring. brought her I am ſpeaking of to 

n and I Fes * A wager it was ok 
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ſuch bowling” charms that gave bir to 3 
reſfion; for I never read of Flora or Hebe, but 
Link of Mifs de Fare, for this was her name. 

Sun had a form tall, free; and ſprightly, ani 
an air and ſtep ſo light, that you wou * 


t ſhe weighed nothing, In ſhort, ſhe was 
1 1 with the. graces in all their various 


cha- 

racters; had en ae io ſo noble 2 attractive, 
and that .nobleneſs appeared To caly, 

and natural, that it required. no attention to ſu- 

ſtain it: Miſs de Fare had not a very ſtrong con- 

ſtitution, but her indiſpoſitions gave her an air 


glad to have had a little more fat; but 1 don't 

think ſhe would have been any gainer by its, at 
leaſt no face could appear better without it. Fox 
am certain it could have added: but one charm ; 


engaging and poignant, Notwithſtandingithe de 
cacy and ſprightlineſs of her wit, ſhe no 


held her tongue in company; ſhe thought much 
ſpoke little, and was ſo attentive. that nothi 


r 


any thing but what was pertinent, ju Hong ak 
agreeable. When with friends 2 — her- 


r 
hed Kl with the frankneſs. of perſons of the the moſt blunt 
tera. Wl diſpoſition, though with all the delicacy of the moſt 
| and Wl pohte. One could not help obſerving in her con- 
and verſation a ſagacity of ſentiment, which was 

gde covered in all ſhe ſaid, and which; was expre ed 
ed a with the utmaſt life and ſpirit :. her ideas appeared 
<4 great and ſublime, her ſoul noble and 

of But you will know her 3 e N 


zuty ; hat J ſhall mention hereafte 


3; 


of. to We, had been there a LS 
Tome. ll Mrs. de Valville came from her brother and told us 
* ſuch I dat be was much better, 100 perfectly reco- 


Þ 6 ” 


more tender than ſickly. She would have been 
but muſt have taken from it many others mom 


ng en 
ſcaped her notice. I. hardly ever 2 her — : 


vered 
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vered his ſenſes. He aſked me, added ſhe, ad. 
dreſſing herfelf to me, if Jou were here a 
Miſs; and deſired me not to ſend you back u 
ur conyent before you. had dined. with us. You 
both do me too much honour, returned 1:1 ſhall& 
what you pleaſe, Madam. I wiſh he knew that] 
am here, ſaid the magiſtrate his friend ; fof I haye 
an extreme deſire to ſee him if poſſib e. And 
too, nt eu 6 would it not be. propet bo te 
him know it? If he is better, be won't Perhaps 
de ſorry to ſee us: What do ou -think of it, 
Madam? the phyſicians then have greater hopes 
* of his recovery; I am ſincerely glad to hear it— f. 
Alas] no, Madam, we have no ſuch flattering t. 
proſpect, returned Mrs. de Valville ; he is not 1 
quite fo bad, and that's all; but 1 vill go to him 
| ammediately, to know if your coming in will be at- 
tended with any inconvenience. She ſcarce had h. 

left us, when we faw her returning with the phy- 
ficians from the chamber. Gentlemen, faid ſhe, de 
may this gentleman and theſe two ladies go in to n. 
br Commer is he in a condition fit to receive Wl m 
He is weak fill, returned one of d 
them, and wants reſt; it would be much better th 
to ſtay two or three hours firſt. Oh to be ſure, Nac 
we will defer it then, faid the magiſtrate, I will re- ſu 
turn in the afternoon * It will not be worth your ne 
while to go, replied Mrs. de Valville, you had i pe 
much better ſtay dinner here. No, Madam; faid WY Io, 
he, I am very much obliged to you; but I can't N ce 
ſtay, 1 We ſome buſineſs to do. As for me, Wc: 
cried the lady, I have none; and I think it bet I ac 
to ſtay; am not I in the right, Madam? Well, 1 
gentlemen, continued the, tell us then what yo,, 
think of Mr. de Climal ? it runs in my head that re, 
he will recover; Won't he? Don't you think bis I be 
Wneſs might” Jerry. Troms” ſome biforder 9911 dis ge. 
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breaſt ?*Six months ago he had à cold Which laſted 
a great while; I de wed him to take care of it; 
but he neglected i it intirely. Is his fever 15 It 
is not the fever that we bg moſt afraid of, adam, 
ſaid the-other 'phyſician 3 we-can give no certain 
judgment yet; but we think him in a very dange- 
rous condition. After this diſcourſe they left us, 
the magiſtrate followed, ard Mrs. de Fare and Miß, 
Mrs. de Valville, ber benz and 1 ftayed i iy. the Fare 
lour. | 
IT was pretty lite, when a ſervant came * 
tell us dinner was ready. Mrs. de Valville went 
for a moment into her brother” room, and Was 
told that he had dropped aſleep, on which ſhe im- 
mediately returned with the prieſt, who. fad hs 
would wait upon him again after dinner; and we | 
{at down to table ſomething leſs difturb 0 than, ws 
had been in the mornin 
por queſtiôn, 4 but this OS, 
detail has been diſagreeable to vou; but I could 
not paſs it over, as it is neceſſaty to anon 
more intereſting events. I fat at table by Miſs © 
de Fare, and I Imagined by her grateful” A Tons : 
that ſhe was glad of this 8 to commence, an 
acquaintance with me. We anticipated, the plea- 
ſures of friendſhip by a variety” of thoſe little kind- 
neſſes, which a mutual inclination ſuggeſts. to two 
hal I perſons who take a delight in each others; We 
; faid I looked upon eacti other \ ich the 1 N 9 
can't N cency ; and 28 Toye has i ah too, 1 ſometimes 
me, caſt a tender r. rd at Irv; e, Who on his ſide, 
t belt N according to neo his eyes almoſt continu- 
Well, 5 fixed upon m | 
t you | BELI1EVE” Mi de Fas took Rotzce of Ke 
J chat regards. Miss, 'fajd' ſhe to me. very low, Wilſt 
her mother and Mrs. de Vabwille Were talking to- 
gether; 1 wn not be auttaken, but 1 1. 
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i think you will leave Paris. I don't know wWbat 
you mean, Miſs, returned I in the ſame tone, 
(and really I did not underſtand her at all,) but, 1 
fancy, I may, without any riſque, venture to 
. affirm that een will you 
pleaſe to t ur meaning? It is, returned 
« the, whiff a2'n t as my. lady your mother is 
one of Mrs. de Valville's deareſt friends, you may 
F marry my ou tell me nove, am not! 
in the right ? 

IT 3 to anſwer her; the queſ- 
tion diſcompoſed and alarmed me; I bluſhed, and 
then was afraid ſhe would take notice of it, and 

-that this would betray a ſecret which would do me 
too much honour, tn fine, I don't know what 
-anſwer I ſhould have returned, if her mother had 
not extricated me out of this ity. It wes 
then happy for me that ſhe was one of thoſe wo- 
men, who obſerve every thing, and will be in- 
formed of .every thing too. She perceived that we 
«were talking to each other: What is that, dau 
ter, faid ſhe : What ſubject are you upon? 
ſmile and Miks bluſhes ; {for roving eſcaped ber;) 
- may we know what y you are Aae I ſhall make 
no ſecret of it, returned ſhe, I ſhould be charmed 
to have Miſs ſtay at Paris, and I was fa ying that! 
-wiſhed ſhe might marry Mr. de Valville. Hah, 
+hah, . cried ſhe, that is very good: I have been juſt 
thinking ſo. myſelf ; beſides I have obſerved. that 
neither of them ſeem av if they. would be. ſorry for 
it: but how do we know but it is their deſign; it 
:Jooks very like it. And why not, ſaid Mrs. de 
'Valville, with a look full of goodneſs, my ſon will 
;have no. reaſon to complain if it ſhould happen ſo. 
O Madam, every body muſt be of your opinion, 
replied Mis, de. . ee 
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him upon his happineſs; and I ſhall make m 
— upon b beſorehand: I'll aſſure y 
think no can be more agreeably united. And 
T am ſure I ſhall envy no body's lot, returned Valk 
ville, with an air free and eaſy 3 whilſt I bowed to 
thank her for her civility without ſaying any thing ; 
for I thought I ought to be ſilent, and give my 
benefaQrefs an opportunity of ſpeaking for me:; 
before whom I imagined. that on this occaſion 1 


| 

) 

a 

d 

is 

y 

{ 

ought to preſerve a modeſt and reſpectſul ſilence. 

f- I could not however avoid giving her a look full of 

nd tenderneſs and gratitude, And though this. con; 

nd verſation was carried on in jeſt, Mrs. de Fare did 

me not doubt but that I ſhould marry Valville. 

hat I musT take my leave as ſoon as I have ſeen 

ad Mr. de Climal, and then we will conduct your 

wes WW daughter-in-law to her conyent, ſaid The t 

wo- Mrs. de Valville. But hold, I have thought 9 

ſomething better than that: I ſhall not lie to- night 

in town; I muſt return to my country hauſe, 

which, you know, is but about a mile from hene 

| think if you can ſpare Miſs, you may write op. 

ſend to the convent that they may not Wait fog 

her, and we will take her with us: Theſe ladies 

ought to become a little better acquainted; and 1 

am ſure you will give both a very ſenſible pleaſſre. 

Here Miſs de Fare joined her intreaties to thoſe; of 

her mother with ſuch ſucceſs, that Mrs, de Yal- 

ville told them ſhe conſented to it, and that T 

was my own miſtreſs, It is true, ſaid The; you 

have no ſervant with you but you will find enows 

at Mrs. de Fare's. Go, TI call at your convent; 

and to-morrow, if my brother's illneſs will permit 

me to leave him, I'll come about ſive in the even; 

ing, to bring you back, or elſe ſend N = 

| have your permiſfion, Madam, ſaid 1 Al c 

make no difficulty of going. 
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Heng we aroſe from table. Valville appeared 
I at the little party we had juſt made, and 

eaſily perceived the riſing joy which ſpread over 
his face, and ſufficient] expreſſed his inward ſatis- 
Hatton . What convincingprocfs had my dear bene- 
factreſs given us of the ſincerity of her pro- 
miſes | had not only acknowledged that I was 
defigned for ber ſon; butlet me already reap ſome 
of te benefits thatydear relation would ſhortly en- 
title me to; by recommending me to her friends, 
and introducing me into the wotld under that cha- 
rater : Was it poſſible to behave more agreeably, 
than thus to put in a manner out of her power to 
diſengage herſelf! . | 

Bur let us leave Mr. de Climal's. Mrs. de 
Fare could not obtain leave to ſee him, becauſe he 
was inclined to doſe and was way to take ſome 
reſt : when we were ready to go Valville artfully 
dropped, in his diſcourfe to this lady, ſome hints 
.which obliged her to aſk him to follow us, and 
ſup with us at her houſe. The weather, Sir, faid 
ſhe, is extremely fine and you may, if you pleaſe, 
return to-night, or ſtay till to-morrow if you 
like it better. But will you, Madam, permit me 
to go faid he, ſmiling, addreſſing himſelf to his 
Mother, -whoſe approbation he was willing to 
gain to all his actions. Yes, fon, faid ſhe, go it 
you deſire it, for J ſhall not leave my brother til 
it is pretty late. Upon this we took our leave. 
WIE ſoon arrived at this lady's country-houſe, 
which Was. a ſtately building adorned with every 
thing that could render it grand 2nd magnificent. 
Valville was there almoſt as ſoon as we, we reſted 
.a moment, and then went into the garden, at- 
ended only by Miſs de Fare, where we ſpent out 
ime in walking. Every thing here contributed to 
inſpire me with ſatisfaction and delight ; the 1 
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the fountains, and painted alcoves were very beau 
tiful; but what rendred all theſe charming wis“ 
the company of my dear Valville ; for without 
him the ſhady groves would have appeared gloomy 
and ſolitary, and all this pleaſing ſcene, perhaps, 
have been paſſed over unregarded. I freely enjoy- 
ed the converſation of a man whom I loved with 
the te idereſt affection, of a man who 3 
me, and who had the liberty of telling me fo, and 
diſcourſing on his agreeable paſſion; a privilege 
had not yet enjoyed without reſtraint ; and T%.1 
an opportunity of making him a modeſt s 
which I did not fail to do. He talked, I an- 
ſwered him with my looks, and his language was 
de not more tender than my glances : he immediatel 
perceived it, and his Uicourſe grew inſenſibly more- 
paſſionate, and conſequently the innocent language - 
of my eyes more ſweet. How delightful my ſitu- 
ation! on the one fide Valville, Ks 3 almoſt ido- 
ized me; on the other Miſs de Fare, who loaded 
me with careſſes, and ſought 3 occaſion to in- 
ſpire me with friendſhip ; and on own ſide, a 
a heart full of ſenſibility for path. e all three 
walked into a wood which ſurrounded the bouſs 
and garden, and left Mrs de Fare buſy in receiv - 
ing two perſons who came to ſup with her : and 
as Valville's tenderneſs frequently . interrupted this 
amiable lady's converſation, we out of a trolic tan 
away from bim that we might have him at'a di- 
ſtance, and "threw at him handfuls of leaves and 
bows that we ſnatched from the trees and bedges : | 
he purſued" us; we ran; he ſeired me; ſhe 
came to my aſſiſtance, and my foul” gave it ſelf up 
to an innocent joy too exquiſite to laſt long. 
We were thus diverting our ſelves, when a fer- 
rant came to A us ſupper was ready and they on- 
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2 for us: on which we went in immediate- 
. At ſupper the converſation paſſed upon the 
news they heard from Mr. de Fare, who was in the 
army; at laſt they ſpoke of me, and the company 
loaded me with the moſt obliging compliments ; 
for Mrs. de Fare had already informed them of 
my intended nuptials, and congratulated Valville 
oo approaching happineſs. | 
HE ſupper being over and the company 

Mrs. de Fare 1 Valville to ſtay till == 
day, which he conſented to without much impor- 
tunity, I am almoſt come to touch upon the l. 
tal cataſtrophe which. threatens me, and to-mor- 
row [I ſhall ſhed torrents of tears. 

I ArosE between ten and eleven in the morn- 
ing, about a quarter of an hour after Mrs. de 
Fare's woman came to dreſs me. However new 
this. kind of ſervice was to me, I let her affiſt me 
with as good a grace, and as much freedom as if 
it had been familiar to me. I ought to ſupport my 
rank, and behave conſiſtent with my preſent cir- 
cumſtances : this I was inſtantly ſenſible of. I 
had a natural tafte, or if you will, a vanity in- 
expreſſibly delicate, which taught me at onee how 

to behave, and which gave this ſervant no room to 
think me a novice, . 

' $caRCE had ſhe done dreſſing me, when | 
keard the voice of WORN ORs by” was -x 
ing with another perſon : I imagined it was Val. 
ville, and was thinking to meet her, but ſhe did 
not give me time, but inſtantly came in. But, 
oh! Madam, gueſs with whom. I was immedi- 
ately ſhocked as if I had been ſtruck with thun- 
der. How inexpreflible was my ſurpriſe and con- 
ſternation, when I ſaw it was the linen-draper with 
whom I had lived as a ſhop-maid ! Miſs de Fare 
an. to embrace me with an air of of gaity, but r 
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e fatal object, this unwelcome Mrs. du Tour, had 
Ie already ſtruck my eyes, and turned me into a 
e ſtatue; I received her embrace without motion, 
1 and with a countenance more pale than death, and 
1 was fo overwhelmed with ſurpriſe that I knew not 
of where I was. Ah my dear, what is the matter ? 
le why don't you to me, cried Miſs de Fare, 
aſtoniſhed at my ſilence and want of motion. Odds 
e, my life, ſure I am dim- ſighted ; is it you, Mari- 
xt anne? cried Mrs: du Tour; even ſo, the ſame - 
or- politively————— how folks meet] I came here to 
fa- ſhew ſome-linen to ſome of your neighbours that ' 
or- ſent for me; and ſo as I was about to return 
home, ſays I, I'll &en eall at Madam de Fare's to 
ſee if ſhe wantsany thing. Sure it was my good 
ang that inſpired me with the thought of coming 
to your houſe. Here ſhe caſt her arms about my 
neck: what fortune have you had? ho-ww 
pretty and well dreſſed you are ! really I am glad 
wi you fo ſpruce and fine; la ! how it be- 
comes you I think indeed «wk have. a waiting 
woman; pray tell me how all this came to paſs: 
*tis very wonderful ; how, my der. ein, did ĩt 
happen; 
To this viſcourſe, I was unable to utter a word; 
[ was quite abaſhed, and ſtupid with ſurpriſe. Here 
Valville came in ſmiling with an air of gaity, but 
he no ſooner ſaw Mrs. du Tour, but he bluſhed, 
changed countenance, and ftood immoveable'as 
well as I: you will judge that he might eaſily fore- 
ſee the fatal conſequence of this adventure; and 
all this paſſed in much heſs time than I can relate 
it to you. 
SOFTLY, Mrs. du Tour, 2 ; cried the 
youn „ you are en Ys dont 
— it is not that — 
you mean: Not her ! ſaid. the * mot. 
N.. 4 her l. 
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her l. why you. may as well tell me I am not Mrs. 
du Tour marry, ask her your. ſelf if I am in 
the, wrong. Well, why. don't you ſpeak child; 
is not it true that you are ſhe ? did not you! 
«Jew day's with me to learn my buſineſs ? was net 
it Mr. de Climal that put you to board with me, 
and did not he abandon you one holiday? the bet- 
ter day the better deed, and did not care a fig what 
became of you: lack-a-day, how the poor cr- 
phan cried about it. Why I found her with her 
hair hanging about her ears like any mad, her cap 
and every thing littered about; la how I pitied the 
poor thing | Pray take care what you fay, Ma- 
dam, faid Miſs de Fare, quite aſtoniſhed : I tel 
you it cannot be; well, I don't ſay that it can be; 
continued Mrs. du Tour, but I fay that it it, and 
. that is as well: and I will tell you more than that, 
it was to Mr. de Valville that I ſent the bundle uf 
clothes Mr. de Climal had given her; and: beſides 
I have another token, I have ſtill a handkerchief 
that ſhe left behind her at my houſe; it is not 
worth much indeed, but however it is hers,” and 
have nothing to do with it; I have had it--waſhe! 
though it was hardly worth it. However one 
word is as good as a hundred, and as T am none ot 
"thoſe that are given to talk, and ſuch as-that, 
look'ee, I tell you once for all that it is Marianne; 
that is the name ſhe went by when ſhe was with 
me, and if it is not her name ſtill, ſne muſt have 
changed it; for I never knew ſhe had any other, 
nor ſhe neither: It was a country  parſon's fiſter 
that gave it her; for poor girl, ſhe don't know 
herfelf who ſhe is: ſhe told me of it, and I cant 
ſce what reaſon there is to make ſuch a mighty ſe. 
cret on't. Heaven knows I reſpect the girl, and 
would not do her an injury for the world. Surelj 
I may be allowed s0 know folks again e 
Bt: 42% ) 
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them, & well as another, eſpecially my, own ſhop- 
maid ; pray where is the difficulty of that; but 
marry-come-up, if ſhe is grown proud, and above 
owning her. old acquaintance what care I 
I can't anſwer for that; I only rub up Ter 
memory a little: I have nothing to ſay againſt hex, 
and I always thought her very honeſt and good; 
and I am ſure no- body can ſpeak more handſomly 
of her than J do, if ſhe were a ducheſs. 
AT theſe laſt words, Mrs. de Fare's woman 

ſimpered and left us with an ill-natured | pleaſure in - - 
her looks: as for me Iwas ready to famt, my knees 
trembled and I ſunk into an elbow-chair that ſtood - 
near me; where I was only able to weep and 

caſt forth the moſt bitter ſighs. Miſs de Fare Held 
down her head and faid nothing, Valville,, who 

ha] not yet opened his mouth, at a OY 

to Mrs. du Tour, and taking her by the hand, 
Madam, faid he, let me perſuade .you to -retire 
immediately: I conjure you do me; this favour, 

dear Mrs. du Tour, oblige me in this, and 
zou ſhall loſe nothing by it; be ſeen no more 
here; be diſcreet ; and expect from me in retum 

all the ſervice I can render you, Lack-a day, With 

all my heart, returned ſhe; I am very forry "that, 

| 'have faid any thing to diſpleaſe ws uHL. 
thought no harm: What would you have of me, I 

am no witch; put yourſelf in my place: 
Well, well, Madam, you are in the right, fad 
he, 3 ber; but pray be gone; Go, 1 
intreat you. Your ſervant, Sir, returned ſhe, 1 
beg pardon ; Miſs, your ſervant, added ſhe, fun- 
ing to Mifs de Fare: Adieu Marianne, wel 
child, I wiſh you no more harm than I doo 


myſelf ;” good luck attend yo.. But, 
Mifs, if you would look at what 1 have got, per- 
aps you may take ſomething of me, added the 


Ns addref-" 
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addrefling herſelf ts Miſs de Fare. No, no, I 
tell 'you, I ſhall buy all you have, and pay you 
for it to-morrow, returned Valville, puſhing her 
back, till at laſt ſhe left us. # 

My tears and ſighs continued; I durſt not lift 
uß my eyes, and was oppreſſed with the ſevereſt 
aMiction. Mr. de Valville, ſaid Mifs de Fare, 
who. had for ſome time been ſilent, and had attend- 
ed to all paſſed; pray explain to me what all this 
means? Qh ! dear couſin, returned he, throwin 
himſelf at her feet; in the name of all that is mal 
dear to you, ſave my life: it is nothing leſs I beg 
of you. I conjure you by all the goodneſs and 
generoſity. of your heart, not to abandon me: it 
is true, the lady was a few days at this linen-dra- 
per's : ſhe loſt her father and mother in her infan- 
cy: it is believed that they were foreigners : it is an 
undoubted matter of fact that they were aſſaſſinated 
in a ſtage- eoach, with a number of their domeſ- 
tics; their retinue only proved they were perſons 
of quality” this lady was drawn from under the 
body of her mother ; was educated by a clergyman 
in the country; brought up to Paris by his fiſter, 
who died there and leſt her quite deſtitute ; a 
monk preſented her to my uni: I came to know 
her by chance, and I love and adore her. If I. 
loſe her, I loſe my life: I have. already told you 
that her parents travelled with ſervants of both- 
ſexes: ſhe. is a lady of quality; no body has ever 
doubted it: her perſon, her graceful iour, 
and her amĩable character are additional proofs of 
it. Perhaps her extradtion is ſuperior to mine; 
perhaps if it was known, I ſhould be too much 
honoured with her tenderneſs. My mother knows 
all that I have told you, and much more. that I 
have not time to relate. She is raviſhed - with 
her ; ſhe placed her in a convent ;- W 
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that I ſhould love ber; the cojiſeiits that 1 fon 
marry het ; and you deſerve to ainted with 
it too. You have a ſoul too great to render you. 
capable of making an ill uſe of the fatal 2 
which conceals her birth : you can't lock up6tr 
her misfortune as a crime; a misfortune; 
panied with ſuch circumſtances as I have — 
ought not to deprive a lady, ſo lovely, of —— 
to which it plainly appears ſhe was born; nor of 
the regard and reſpect ſhe merits from every ho- 
neſt, every worthy perſon. Preſerve then your 
eſteem and friendſhip for her. Preſerve me my 
wife; preſerve to yourſelf a friend, worthy a place 
in your affection: a friend, whole innate —— 
and unſpotted honour will ever render her invalu- 
able: a foul which you will make eternally yours; 
beſides mine, whoſe gratitude ſhalt "know no 
bounds. But it is not enough not to'divulge our 
ſecret : you had here a ſervant juſt now-who heard 
all; we muſt gain her over to our party, mma 
muſt- de expeditious. 

THAT. is What I was: thinking of, faid MG 
de Fare, who interrupted him to. ring the bell! 
Compoſe yourſelf, Sir, I thall remed that im- 
mediately, truſt all to me and fear nothing; Your 
ſtory has moved me even to tears: I have always 
had a very eſteem for you; but you have 
now inſpired ine with a ' thouſand” times more. 
T look upon Mrs. de Valville's conduct on this 
— nh as quite admirable and worthy of her- 

ſelf: I can't tell you how much I love her ſor it * 
nor ſhall my heart ever be out- done in 

roſity 255 affection. My dear friend 

e, turning to me with a look fall of der- 
ja wipe away your tears, and let us think . 

but of being united by * 
will uh as long as 3 
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Here ſhe preſented me her hand, I took hold of 
it, kiſſed it, and bathed it with my tears, with a 
ſupplicating air, mingled with gratitude and af- 
fection, but without any appearance of bei 
humbled. The friendſhip that you do me the ho- 
nour to aſk, ſhall: be dearer to me than my life ; 
I only defire to live for you and Valville, replied 
I, intermingled with ſighs, which my tenderneſs 
 - forced. from-me..-- 0 neuen 7h 1 3705 
Is unable to ſay more, Miſs de Fare wept 
as ſhe embraced me, and was ſurpriſed in that 
poſture by the ſervant I have mentioned, who was 
come to know why ſhe rung the bell. Come 
hither, Favier, faid: ſhe, in a commanding tone, 
you have an affection ſor me, at leaſtl 
think ſo: but however you have ſeen what has 
paſſed between du Tour and us: obſerve what 1 
fay, I will certainly ruin you one time or other 


if ever you mention a ſingle word of it: but on 


the other hand I promiſe to make your fortune, as 
a reward of your ſilence. And I promiſe,” on. 
that condition, {aid Valville, ſhe ſhall partake of 
mine. Favier, with bluſhes that ſhe could not 
conceal, aſſured us ſhe would hold her tongue: 
but it was too late, ſhe had already diſburthened 
herſelf of the ſecret. But it is time to break off. 
L muſt. make you wait till you receive the ſixth 
part, before you ſee the events her indiſcretion occa⸗ 
ſioned. I ſoon began to be looked on as. perſon of 
ſome conſequence; and people of the higheſt rank. 
were brought over to oppoſe my happineſs and 
cruſh. my hopes. I intended before I had gone thus. 
far ti given you the hiſtory of my friend the 
n ft deter it. 
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O U ſee here, Madam, the ſixth part 
of my life. Don't my being ſo ex- , 
traordinary expeditious a little ſurpriſe - 

| you? You have not yet, I fancy, 
quite read over the fifth: How lazy. 
is this ! come, Madam, endeavour to follow me, 
and N as faſt as I W tell me 
ou have obliged many of your fri by givi 
8 m u en abe, to ad 75 Some you def 
quite charmed with my reflections, and others. 
would have been as well pleaſed without them 
[ am at preſent pretty much in the ſame diſpoſition 
as the latter; and ſhall, perhaps, give leſs reaſore 
for theſe perſons to think me tedious. My nun 
wil not he quite fo impertinent as I have been, and 
you may depend upon it, I will follow her example, 
But I ſhould conſider that my charging myſelf win 
impertinence, is. paying but an ill complement, to 
thoſe worthy perſons, who approve and admire my 
reflections; for if they have been mere idle Hf g. 
they cert-inly were highly to blame to M e- 
| lighted with them; and were ſo far without true 
ace, and indeed, in deference: to their ſuperior, 

| judgment, Fought to retract what I have ſaid, and 
20t. be quite. ſo ſevere upon my ſelf. Rel wouly why 
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have you miſtake me, Madam, when [I call my- 
felf an impertinent : between you and I. ic by 
in jeſt ; beſides a little ater T yh for thoſe that 
think me fo. You do me-a great deal of honour, 
in approving my manner of writing, and requeſting 
me to continue my reflections, and I am hi 
ſenſible of your goodneſs in being fo laviſh of your 
compliments on that occaſion. But thoſe who de- 
fire me to keep a bare recital of facts, give me a 
great deal of pleaſure ; my felf-love declares for 
ou ; but my lazineſs openly declares for them. 
owever, I think upon the whole, it will be a 
tommendable piece of ambition to *endiavour to 
pleaſe you both: I ſhall therefore not quite leave 
refleing, tho” I ſhall do it feldomer, and endea- 
vour to reduce theſe ſtarts of fancy into as little 
compaſs as poffible. 
We broke off at the diſcourfe Mifs de Fare and 
on addrefled to Favier ; and I have told you 
t the precaution th took proved to no 
You remember Faster fetired | before Mrs. fu Fos. 
left the room, and ſhe had not difappeared above a 
quarter of an hour before her return; but that 
3 of an hour ſhe had employed agaiziſt me. 
had no ſooner left my Fine, eng but ſhe haſted 
to Mrs. de Fare's, to whom ſhe related all ſhe had 
heard. She durſt not indeed confeſs, that ſhe had 
done ſo; Miſs de Fare ſpoke to her in a tone, 
which made her tremble, and prevented her being 
fincere enough to confeſs it. I obſerved, that ſhe 
. Coloured, as I have alread already faid 3 and notwithſtand- 
ing a own confuſion, 1 could not help dreading 
| — cauſe ſhe left us, in a manner that 
| ſhewed ſhe was very much diſconcerted, and Miſs 
de Fare began again to endeavour to conſole me; 
1 held her hand, F Which T bathed with or fwd 
whillt the returned this tender action, with 2.4 
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moſt affectionate careſſes. Oh] my deareſt friend, 
why do you weep-thus, ſaid ſhe ? what can you 


fear ? I am perſuaded ſhe will not mention aword ; 
we have juſt her by the moſt powerful 


motives to be filent. I have told her, that her 


indiſcretion will ruin her, that her filence will 
make her fortune; and after the threatnings with 
which I have intimidated, her after the rewards I 
have promiſed her, can you imagine that ſhe will 


dare to open her mwath to your prejudice ? is there 


the leaſt that ſhe will ever betray us ? 
compoſe your ſelf then; give me this mark of your 
friendſhip and confidence; or ſhall I believe that 
I 2m the cauſe of your tears? ſhall I think that 


you bluſh any re A bob of what is paſled, 


and that you ſuſpect my having ſome ſentiments that 
will humble you ? Can you thus injure my friend- 


ſhip, which unites me te you by the ſtro ties, 
which makes me intereſt my ſelf in your affairs, and 
increaſes my regard for you in proportion to your 
affliction. I muſt believe this is the caſe, and if it 
be, what greater reaſon can I have to complain · of 


your injuſtice 3 how injurious, how-difobliging, is 


this to à heart like mine! 


Tats diſcourſe redoubled my tendimeks;-and 


conſequently my tears; I had not the power to- 
ſpeak ; but I preſſed her hand between mine, and 
killed it a thouſand times as an expreſſion of my 
Fan Pray, my dear Marianne, forbear, faids 

alville; ſome body may come in; Mrs. de Fare 
her ſelf may ſurprize us; and what muſt the think 
if ſhe finds you in this condition? what reaſail 
we give her for it? and why do you affſi 
ſelf ſo? it gan have no ill conſequence, take my 
word for it, added he, caſting himſelf at my feet, 
with a more paſſionate air, and more affetion in 


eo 


* 


— 


%s looks, than methought J had ever diſcovered. 
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Whilſt m ty regards, which I ſueceſſively caſt on the 
friend the lover, expreſſed how ſenſible I was 
of their kindneſs, in thus endeavouring to give me 
the ſweeteſt conſolation; when we heard ſome 
Reps coming near the room. 

Is was Mrs. de Fare, who tere a moment 


| after. Her daughter and Valville placed themſches 


ns ſaid ſhe, it is equal to me. 


on each ſide me ; and I had juſt time to wipe away 
my tears before ſhe appeared; but every impreſſion 
of thoſe emotions with which I had been agitated, 
remained till on my countenance ; there might be 
ſeen an air of grief and conſternation, which 
T could not remove. Pretend to be ſick, ſaid Miſs 
de Fare haftily ; and we will fay, chat you were 
ſuddenly taken ill. Scarce had ſhe faid theſe words 
before we faw her mother. I only ' ſaluted her 
with a bow, becauſe of the ſudden illneſs we had 
. agreed I ſhould affect, and which indeed was true 
| enough. She looked at me without uting 
ne. | | 
Wr, is ſhe indiſpoſed* ? fad ſhe, to Valle | 
wich an unconcerned and uncivil air. Ves, Ma- 
dam, returned be, we had ſome difficulty to reco- 
ver the lady from a fainting fit, with which the 
Was ſeized; the'is ſtill extremely weak, added 
Miss de Fare, who ſeemed much ſurprized at the 
kttle ceremony her mother uſed in ſpeaking of me. 
But, returned the lady in the fame uneoncerned 
tone, without ever calling me Miſs ; if ſhe has 2 
mind, we will ſend her back to Paris; I will lend 
her my coach. Madam, faid Valville, roughly, 
weg t want your coach; ſhe ſhall return in mine, 
_ whiems come for me. You are in the right, 
- What now | 
mother, cried her daughter: I did not think ſhe 
was to go ſo ſoon; I think ſhe ſhould-ſtay'a little 
3 Mia, ſaid vt hea” in E 
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eaning upon Valville's arm to ariſe; ne, let me 
go, I give you a thouſand thanks for your care of 
me; but indeed I had better retire, ſince fing T 
can't ſtay Here much longer. Let us go down, 
Sir, Iſhall be glad to take à little air, till your c,] 
is ready. But, mother, faid Miſs de Fare, again, 
pray conſider à little, ſhould we let the lady return 
home alone in the coach?” and ſince ſhe is abſolutely. 
reſolved to ledve us, ſhould not we wait upon her, 
or atleaſt ſhould have ohe of your maids witkt mes 
to conduct her to thè convent, or to Mrs. de Val“ 
villes, Who committed her to your Cate? or elſe 
there will be none to accompany her but my couſin, 
and you know that would not be vety proper; No,. 
2 by ther; but, des „ 
„ Cities I Cree be y An as WerRa 
my daughter” Lon Haas 0 Re! one of "ny 
maids do? She may have her that dreſſed her. It 
is but a ſtep to Paris.” "Won't that do, child? faid 
ſne turning to me. Valville, enraged at her blunt 
and rude behaviour, made nd anſwer.” 1 Want nd. 
body, Madam, faid I, filly” perſuaded that the 
woman ſhe offered me had told her every thing; 
I have no need of any body. Ts 1 fad, 
as I was leaving the room with Valrile; white 
Miſs de Fare caſt down her eyes with an air of 
aſtoniſhment, ' that was not to the honour” of her. 
mother. Madam, ſaid Valville to Mrs. de Fare, 
with a tone Tharp and * ; the lady ſhall take _ 
my coach; you have offered her yours ; you need 
only lend it me to follow her. The" condition the 
is in diſturbs. me; fo that if any thing happens, 1 
{hall be near enough to give her ſome aliflance. | 
What need you leave us, faidſheſmiling ? T'don't 
ſee any neceſſity for that, ſince I offer to ſend one 
of my ſervants with her. Perhaps,” ſhe may Ke 
better to ſtay j you know that at five Mrs. de 94 IF 
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vide is to come and take her away in her coach; 
and as ſhe is indiſpoſed and I have company, ſhe 


J. (al he, the pe RK? 
ES, ent is commodjaus 


N a, pug ink it can be agreeable to 
Your — is very diverting, returned 

1 but, however, if there is no way to keey 
- you, my coach in at your ſeryice.———Bour- 
— pales Dan ſpeaking to a 
who. paſſed by the He Ines ape 

them to put the horſes to the coach. I think 1 

ſee company coming. Farewel, Sir, but ?tis very 
ill natured of you to leave us; my pretty child, 
r you. will ſoon recover; make her 
y breakfaſt before / ſhe goes. On this ſhe took 
her leave of us; then turning to Miſs de Fare; 


Come, daughter, laid the, come, er 


et 
1 I am returned 
„ a ſad and 
melancholy countenance. I don't know what to 
make of this behaviour, rejoined ſhe 
2 it don't at all reſemble what 
paſt laſt night. What can be the cauſe ? has that 
impudent wretch already told her? I can 
believe it. You need — doubt it, returned V 
ville, S the coach: but no 
„Mrs. de Fare knows how much my mo- 
e ee ee all-that contents tha lady; 
and whatever ſhe has been informed. of, it can't 
make her diſpenſe with the regard and polite be- 
haviour ſhe ought always to preſerve for her. - Be- 
ſides g what advantage can ſhe propoſe to her ſelf, 
by befaving ill ts a perſon, for whom ſhe ſees both 
my mother and I have ſuch a fincere reſpef? | 
might not this linnen draper, whole diſcourſe the 
bus beard _ a. be * 
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this for another? has Miſs anſwered ber 2 
word ? has ſhe confirmed what has been ſaid? it is 
true ſhe wept ; but that was perhaps only beep 
ſhe feared her doing her an injury; it was ſurpri 

or timidity, and all this is very poſſible in a perſon 
of her age, who ſees herſelf accoſted with ſo much 
rudeneſs. It is not to you, couſin, that I have made 
uſe of this addreſs; you know with what confidence 
I have delivered myſelf. into your power: 1 would 
only ſay that Mrs. de Fare ought at leaſt to ſuſpend 
her judgment, and not report upon the word of her 
woman, who may have heard things wrong; / who 


may have added to what ſhe has heard; and who 


has only learnt it from another woman, Who, as 


I have already ſaid, may have been deceived by.a - 


reſemblance : and even ſuppoſing ſhe could not be 
deceived, it is an affair of ſuch conſequence a8 
requires her to take ſome pains to clear it up, and 
put it beyond all doubt; and eſpecially as there 
may be an infinite number of circumſtances, which 
| conſiderably the face of things, as in 
particular thoſe I have mentioned to y, and 
it appear that this lady has reaſon. to reſent 

her treatment; but which can give her no right to 
treat her as the has done. u e 400] 
You can't imagine, Madam, with what ſpirit and 


concern Valville uttered this; nor with what ten- 


derneſs for me he expreſſed. all he faid. If Mrs. de 
Fare had your great mind, if ſhe had your way of 
thinking, Miſs, added he, I ſhould readily: have 
conſeſſed every thing to her; but I forebore to do 
it: it would be a confidence you will permit me to 
ſay, which would not be fit to repoſe in a miad like 
hers. However, Miſs, ſhe loves you; you have 
ſome power over her; endeavour to prevail upon 


her to be ſilent; tell her that my mother begs it of 4 
bet as a favour, and that ſhe can t reſuſe it without 
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declaring her ſe'f our common enemy, and raiſim 
fuch a perſonal quarrel as will never be made up, 
In ſhort, my dear couſin, tell her how much you 
are intereſted in our happineſs, and What uneafi- 
neſs ſhe will give you, if ſhe does not keep it ſecret, 
Don't diſturb yourſelf at all, Sir, returned Miſs de 
Fare, ſhe ſhall be filent 1 wilf promiſe you, I am 
going to throw my ſelf on my knees to beg it of 
her, and I hope I ſhalt not do it in vain; but this 
was expreſſed with ſuch a tone, as ſhewed ſhe 
wiſhed rather than hoped for ficcek. 
| WmitsT they were diſcourſing thus] 
and was under the greateſt conſternation : 
is no remedy, cried I, all is loſt 1 and indeed; who 
would not have thought that this event would hare 
broke off our marriage, and have raiſed inſi 
obſtacles to it? If Mrs. de Valville ſhould ſurmount 
them all, ſaid I to myſelf; if ſhe has reſolution 
enough to do it; can I have the confidence to 
abuſe her goodneſs, to expoſe her to all the blame, 
all the .reproach, hich the wif ring upon her 
ſelf from her whole family? can that be a happinels 
to me, which muſt terminate in being a ſubjeQ of 
ſhame and repentance to her? This is what paſſed | 
in my mind on a ſuppoſition even that Mrs. de 
Valville could not be overcome, and that ſhe would 
inflexibly adhere to her attachment to me, not- 
withſtanding all the ignominy with which I ſhould 
be loaded, if this adventure ſhould become public 
as to all appearance it would. 
Tut two coaches arrived in the court: Miſs 
de Fare embraced me; ſhe held me for a lon 
time in her arms; from whence I could hardly diſ- 
engage myſelf ; and 1 got into Valville's coach 
with the tears in my eyes; turned out as it 
were with contempt and ſcorn from 'a houſe in 
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utmoſt reſpect. The coach drove away: ; Valville- 


followed me in the other; we were ſometimes; a- 
breaſt and then ave talked to each other: he affect- 


ed a gaity which he was far from having, and as 
ſoon as his coach was pretty near to mine, Do you 
think ſtill of what has paſled ? ſaid he to me very 
low, a d putting out his head; for my part, add» 
ed he, nothing makes me uneaſy, but the trouble 
it gives you. No, no, Sir, returned I, you are 
not ſo indifferent as vu pretend to be; you know 
it is an affair of conſequence; and the leſs you are 
ſenſible of it,- the more it merits my concern: we 
can't continue the converſation, returned he, but 
would you enter into your convent directly ; don't 


you think you ſhould ſee my-mother firſt ? No, 1 


had better not, faid I, you know the condition 
in which we left Mr. de Climal.. "Mrs. de Val- 
ville is now perhaps overwhelmed with aMiction ; 
ſo I think it better to go immediately to the con- 
vent. I think ſajd Valville, I ſee my mother's 
coach at a diſtance ; he was not deceived, Mrs. 
de Valville had ſent it much ſooner than ſhe had 
promiſed, to inform her ſon that Mr. de Climal 
was dead. | „ * 
He received this news with a viſible concern; 
and it affected me extremely: the laſt actions of 
his life had rendered him dear to me; and I wept 
way fine .- 1.1515; 3 * 
. I THEN got out of Valville's coach, to whom 
Tleft it; he ſent back Mrs. de Fare's, and I ſtept 
into Mrs. de Valville's, and ordered the coachman 
to drive me to the convent, where I arrived very 


» 


much dejeted; a variety of diſpleaſing refloctions 


revolving in my mind. 


I was three days dats ſeeing any body from 


Mrs. de Valville : the fourth in the e Fe | 
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but that I ſhould ſee her the next day, and Juſt then 
as I was leaving this domeſfic,he drew ſecretly a let- 
ter out of his pocket which Valville had ordered him 
to deliver to me, and which I went to read in my 
chamber. | | 
IAE not told my mother the accident that 
happened to you at Mrs. de Fare's, faid he, perhaps 
that lady will be diſcreet if it-be only to oblige her 
daughter, who will uſe all her intereſt to prevail 
upon her to be ſo : and with theſe hopes I thought 
I ought to hide from my mother an adventure which 
ſhe had much better be ignorant of, if poſſible: 
fince the diſcovery would only ſerve to diſquiet and 
make ber uneaſy. She tells me ſhe will ſee you to- 
morrow. I have ſpoke to Mrs. du Tour, and 
engaged her in our intereſt: nothing has yet been 
divulged : pray take care on your fide not to men- 
tion a ſyllable of it. This was pretty near the ſub- 
ſtance of his letter, which I read, ſhaking my head 
at the article which recommended me to be lent. 
IT cAN*T be of your opinion, ſaid T to my ſelf, 
it would not be generous in me to conceal any 
thing that concerns her to whom I am under ſuch 
vaſt obligations ; it would be a kind of treachery 
and deceit, which Mrs, de Valville ought never 
to find me, guilty of, as well as a breach of our 
mutual confidence; and I cannot reſolve upon fo 
ungrateful a piece of diflimulation ; I think I ought 
to declare all to her, whatever it coſt me. Tho 
theſe were my thoughts, I was not however yet 
determined how to a&; that unfriendly reſerve 
Valville adviſed. me to make uſe of to my dear bene- 
faQreſs, was very contrary to my apparent duty 
to her, ſo that I remained till the next day very 
much diſturbed, and without taking any reſolution 
at all. At three in the afternoon I was told M. 
de Valville was come, and T went to ber inte the 
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a bacdbour wich an emotion which ſprung-from ſeveral 
. motives.. 11 
3 "$nx12/IdvGlenly: dad T- to apices} wine? 
ny it is certainly the fafeſt way, though not the moſt. 
honeſt; I can't * thinking it baſe and ungene- ' 
at rous. © Shall 1 ſpeak ? ſurely it is the moſt worthy | c 
„and noble reſolution I can take, but at the fame 
& time it is the moſt dangerous. My caſe however | 
an vas very urgent, I _ immediately to have fixed 1 
hr W upon ſomething” but T Was in Mrs de Valville's 7 
ch preſence before 1 had come to any determination. 
A It is ſometimes difficult to chuſe between our incli- 
nd nations and our duty. On the one hand, I was 
o. in danger of robbing ing my heart of its deareſt trea- 
nd ſure, the affsctions of alville; and all that happi- 
on neis I ſhould experience in being united to a man 
1 | loved ſo tenderly. I did not at all think of his 
b. Wl riches, or of the rank to whieh he would raiſe me : 
ad when we love fincerely, our hearts are only taken 
t. up with that all powerful paſſion ; it abſorbs every 
lf, other conſideration,” any thing elſe, however im- 
ny portant, would not have made me helitate a mo- 
ich ment. My dear benefactreſs had à ri t to be 
err informed of A ching, in which ſhe herſelf was fo. 
der much concerned, and which might poſſibly be 
our attended with many inconveniencies. 
fo My deaf, ſaid the, as foon as ſhe ſaw me, I 
gt have brought you a deed of twelve hundred livres 
boa year, that belongs to you; it has all the requiſite 
yet forms, take my word for it; my brother has left it 


you: My ſon, who is his heir, will loſe nothing by 
it; ſince he is to marry you, he will have it again: 
but no matter, take it; it is yours, and I had 
ery rather n e deal he ſhould receive it from you 
Irs. can Dear Madam; cried I., with a grate- 
the ill tenderneſs in my looks, what touches: me the 
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nea eſt in this, is your, manner of treating te, 
How many are the obligations I am under to you 
Is there any thing of equal value wich the tender. 
neſs with which you honour mef Tou know, 

_ dear Madam, I love Mr. de Valville; but ſtill my 
heart is more yours than his my gratitude 
to you is dearer to me than my love. Here! 
began to weep. Lour gratitude, my deat, ſaid 
ſhe, gives me a deal of ;pleaſure ;. but I ſhall never 
deſire any other from you, than ſuch as a daughter 
owes to a tender mother. Such is the gratitude [ 
expect from you. Remember it is not a ſtranger, 
but my daughter that I love: you will ſoon be 
perfectly ſo; and I confeſs I now wiſh it more than 

" you do. I grow old, I bave juſt loſt the only 
| bes Lhad left; I find I become every day more 
indifferent to this life, and all the happineſs I pro- 
Poſe to myſelf here, is to have you near me; and 
indeed, child, I can't tell how to live without 
you, My tears again to flow at this 
moving diſcourſe. . In a few. days 1 ſhall take 
=. you. away from hence, added ſhe, ſer I have 
already provided a place for you, 4h/ another 
convent. Are you ſatisfied with Mg, de Fare! 
J have not ſeen her ſince you were at my brother's; 

ſhe came to viſit me yeſterday, but I was indiſ- 

poſed and ſaw no company. Was there any thing 

more ſaid upon your marriage with Valville ? No, 

mamma, there was very little ſaid of it; returned I, 

confuſed and penetrated with ſo many marks of her 

. tenderneſs ; and I can't preſume to hope they will 

ſpeak of it any more in ſuch an agreeable manner 

as they have done. How! what do you mean, 

replied ſhe ; Why do you talk ſo? do you ſuſpeR 

my coachman'sdiſcretion ? it was not in his power, 

child, to betray us. Has Mr. de Valville 

then told you nothing, Madam, returned 1; No, 
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{aid ſhe, what has happened, angie All 


3 
are loſt; I am undone, Madam 


knows who I am, replied I : Hah f je hb —4 


cried ſhe ? how did ; 4 aka to know it? By the 
moſt unhappy accident in the world, returned I; 
the linen- draper, with whom I lived ſome rand 
unfortunately came thithes to offer ſome goods to 

ſale, and there ſhe found me. I am very forry for 
it, ſaid ſhe; nothing could have happened worſe : 
but did ſhe know thee ? Pray, child, make haſte 
to tell me what paſſed ? O yes, ſhe knew me imme- 
diately, returned, I; ſhe embraced me with that 
familiarity which ſhe thought ſhe had a title to; 


appeared ſurprized to ſee me ſo well dreſſed ; cal- 
led me nothing but Marianne ; and when the was 


told ſhe was miſtaken, and took me for another 
perſon, ſhe inſiſted upon the contrary, and to ſup- 
port what ſhe ſaid, mentioned a great many cir- 
cumſtances; which muſt entirely diſcourage you 
hinder you from concludi rriage, and de- 


prive me of the happineſs o of iuring you; you indeed for 
my mother. This happened 


de Fare was preſent ; ſhe indeed has a mind per 


fectly great and generous, and to her Mr. de Val. 
ville related every 3 ſhe has ſhewn me neither 
leſs reſpect nor 


promiſed to keep it an eternal ſecret, and ne- 


glecte d nothing in order to conſole me. But I am 
born to be ſo unhappy, Madam, that her genero- 


ſity can be of no ſervice to me. ls that all! 


don't 
afflict yourſelf ſo, interrupted ſhe; if it is 


donn Mi ns Tom eaſy and a5 . 


we may ſafely confide in her, and you were to 


blame 3 ſay de Fare know; | dare {ay her 
daughter will never mention it to” her; and ſhe is 
og only woman I ſhould have been afraid of. But 
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in my room; = 


ip; on the contrary, ſhe 
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all that the linen-draper faid, and has repeated eve- 
Ty thing to her; and what perſuades us to believe 
ſo, is, that that lady, who came into the room pre- 
ſently after, did not treat me with ſuch reſpe& as 
ſhe had done the day before ; her behaviour was 
quite changed. Dear Madam, I am obliged to 
confeſs this to you: could not be * as 
to hide it. You have been fo kind as to fay, that 
Tam the daughter of one of your moſt intimate 
friends in the country; but you can no longer make 
uſe of that expedient. Mrs. de Fare knows that 1 
am only a poor orphan, or at leaſt that I don't 
know who brought me into the world, and that it 
was out of mere charity that Mr. de Climal placed 
me with Mrs. du Tour. This is what you muſt re- 
gulate your deſigns by, and what I thought my du- 
ty to inſorm you of. Mr. de Valville has not told 
you of it; but the reaſon is, becauſe he loves me, 


and fears that this will make you withdraw your 


conſent to our nuptials : you muſt pardon him; he 
is your ſon ; and this is a liberty that he has a greater 
right to take with you, becauſe no body is fo near- 
1 in this adventure as himſelf; he would 
er moſt indeed, as he would be my husband: 
but I, who would reap all the advantages of it, 
ought not to be prevailed upon to obtain it by any 
means, that can be prejudicial to you. I, whom 
you have loaded with benefits, and who owe the 
title of your daughter to the boundleſs” goodneſs 
and generoſity of your heart, have, not the fame 
privileges as Mr. de Valville ; I imagine it would 
be unpardonable in me to uſe any deceit with you, 
and to conceal from you a circumſtance, which, to 
all appearance, will diſſuade you from the reſolu- 
tion of marrying-us : a RI too . we. me 
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Mus. de Valville, white I ſpoke thus, looked 
upon me with an eager attention; the motives of 
which I could not penetrate : ſhe ſeemed as if loſt 
in thought; and by the air with which ſhe fixed her 
eyes on me, rather examined than liſtened to me. 
I reſumed: | | 

You were deſirous of taking ſuch meaſures as 
would have prevented my being known; but now 
thoſe precautions are uſeleſs. Probably Mrs. de 
Fare will tell every thing, in ſpight of all that her 
daughter can ſay to conjure her to forbear : See, 
dear Madam, what would be the caſe of your 
daughter-in-law, if I ſhould marry Valville: I ſhall 
never be comforted for the loſs of that happinefs 
you have ſo much reaſon to deprive me of: but 1 
ſhould find leſs comfort ſtill were J able to deceive 


ou. 

Mrs. de Valville was ſome moments without 
anſwering me; the appeared more thoughtful than 
ſad; at laſt, after a ſigh, ſhe ſaid : My dear child, 
you both afflict and charm me; 1 hey confeſs that 
thy ill- fortune is very obſtinate, Is there no way 
to engage Mrs. du Tour to ſay ſhe was miſtaken, 
without my appearing in it:? Pray tell me what an- 
ſwer you made her. None at all, Madam, re- 
turned I, I was unable to ſpeak; my tears ſtopped 
my voice, while Miſs de Fare continued telling 
her, that ſhe did not know me. Poor child ! re- 
turned Mrs, de Valville ; no, no, I knew nothing 
of all this; my ſon would have been far from in- 
forming me of it; and, as you ſay, he is very ex- 
cuſable; and perhaps he has even defired you not to 
mention it to me. Yes, Madam, returned I, he 
loves me you know, and that is his excuſe ; it was 


but yeſterday that he defired me;to be filent. How, 


eſterday ! cried ſhe; did he come to fee you then? 
0, Madam, returned I, but he wrote to me 1 
a beg 
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beg you would not let him know that I told you of 
it. The footman you ſent yeſterday brought me 
this ſhort letter from him: and I immediately gave 
it her, and ſhe read it. | 

I can'T blame my ſon, ſaid ſhe, after ſhe had 
read it; but thou art a ſurpriſing girl, and he has 
reaſon to love thee. Here, added ſhe, giving me 
thedetter ; if men were wiſe enough to value per-. 
ſons according to their real worth, there would not 
be one who would not enyy his conqueſt :. our 
pride makes us pique ourſelves upon what is little 
and deſpicable in compariſon of what thou doſt 
now. u waſt never mere worthy of the con- 
ſent I have given to Valville's love, and I can't 
recal it; my dear, I can never recal it : Whatever 
it coſt me, I am reſolved to keep my word. I will 
have thee live with me ; thou ſhalt be my comfort 

and the. happineſs of 22 ining life: thou haſt 
given me a diſtaſte to all other girls, which can be 
y : none but thee can be tolerable * 

eave the management of every thing to me. 

Mrs. de Fare, who indeed _ of the moſt weak 
and filly women I ever knew; if ſhe, I ſay, has 
divulged nothing yet, which is hardly to be believed 
in a perſon of her character; I will write to her 
to- night in ſuch a manner as ſhall engage her to be 
ſilent : however as ſhe is only very weak, not ill 
natured, I'll pay her a viſit, and relate your whole 
hiſtory to her. She is of an inquiſitive diſpoſition ; 
ſhe loves to be made a confidante; I'll make her 
ours, .and ſo much oblige her by it, that ſhe will 
be the firſt to commend my attachment to thee ; 
and will conceive as high an opinion of thy extrac- 
tion as I do, And ſuppoling ſhe has already been 
indiſcreet, you have. no reaſon to make yourſelf 
uneaſy about it; we may think. of an expedient 
to remedy it. I need only ſhelter myſelf from 75 
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lic cenſure, and give them no apparent reaſon to 
caſt the blame upon me. Valville is young, and 
much in love, and thou art extremely amiable, and 
capable of captivating the hearts of the moſt wiſe 
and prudent. If then my ſon marries thee, and 
the world can be convinced it was againſt my con- 
ſent ; he alone will be blamed, and his youth and 

our beauty will plead his excuſe: Tt is pretty well 
— am good-natured: I ſhall not fail to ap- 
pear very 3 but at laſt 1 ſhall be reconciled 
and forgive all — you know what I mean, Mari- 
anne, added ſhe, ſmiling. 
So much goodneſs deprived me of the power of 


anſwering her in other language but that of ec- 
ſtaſy : A ſeized b with which ſhe ed 


for joy; tranſported with gratitude 
I ſeemed beſides myſelf: My dear, my kind and 
indulgent Mamma, cried I, how raviſhing, - how 
tranſporting is this inſtance of your affection --- 
O, why have I but one heart! Is it poſſi- 
ble that there is a mind on earth ſo generous, ſo 
diſintereſted ! —_—_—_ / & | 5 
Tus raptures, tho“ without the leaſt connec · 
tion, better expreſſed the unde ſeribable tranſport of 
my mind, that was overflow¾ing with the warmeſt, 
the delightfulleſt ſenſations, than the moſt pathetic 
eloquenge. And which my dear benefa&reſs re- 
turned, with a look, lively and penetrating; at- 
tend with an engaging ſmile, My dear Marianne, 
ſaid ſhe, could ou think that that laudable ſince- 
rity, which makes you ſo very charming could pro- 
judice you in the opinion of a mother like me ? 
Come, my dear, calm your tranſports Dear 
Madam, returned I, as ſoon as I was a little more 
calm, Is it poffible, without knowing you, to 
form an ĩdea of ſuch goodneſs, ſuch generous ſen- 
O 3 timents 
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timents as yours? If I was not accuſtomed to theſe 
ſurpriſing marks of your regard for me, I ſhould 
hardly believe the evidence of my ſenſes. ——- 
Come, come, child, enough, ſaid ſhe, take care 
of this parchment here ; (this was the deed ſhe had 
been ſpeaking of ) thou knoweſt not, that accord- 
ing to the date of this donation, the firſt quarter is 
due, and that I have brought it with me; here it 
is, added ſhe, pulling a purſe of Lewis d'ors out of 
N e which ſhe forced me to take; 1 
refuſed it, and inſiſted upon her keeping it for 
me. It will be much ſafer in your hands than in 
mine, ſaid I, What ſhall I do with it? Do you let 
me want any thing? Have I not every thing in a- 
bundance ? I have yet the money by me, which you 
gave me yourſelf, as well as that I received on the 
death of the lady, who brought me up. Pray take 
it however, returned ſhe, it is your own ; and tis 
time you ſhould be uſed to have money. | 
W s then heard the parlour door open, on which 
I put the purſe in my pocket; and immediately af- 
ter entered the abbeſs of the convent. Lheard you 
were here, Madam, faid ſhe, to Mrs. de Valville, 
with a whining tone; (for I had told her of Mr: de 
Climal's death) and I am come to have the honour 
of your company a moment: I intended to have 
ſent to your houſe this afternoon, as I told Miſs. 
In fine, they had a ſhort, but very ſerious conver- 
ſation : which concluded,” Mrs. de Valville aroſe : 
It will be ſome time before T ſee again, Mari- 
anne, ſaid ſhe, farewel. Then faluting the abbeſs, 
ſhe left me; with a mind ſerene and full of the high- 
eſt fatisfathon. What had I to fear? By what 
means could my happineſs be wreſted from me: 
Could there be a greater diſaſter than that I had juſt 
ſuffered, and from which I had come off vitorious? 
No, certainly; for fince Mrs. de Valville's * 
* 9 
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neſs to me, had been proof againſt 

ful motives that were poſſible to cy her — +a 
and make her averſe to our marriage 3 methought 
I could defy my adverſe ſtars to hurt me. Her 
goodneſs had e the fouree of all my r- 
bles; and nothing could difappoint my joy; but 
the death of my mamma, her ſon, or myſelf. I 
fwam in and faid to myſelf, all my diſ- 
aſters are . 1 that as my firſt 
ee ON happineſs began in 
the fame manner; I ys faid I, perhaps 
more happineſs than I now recover: the mother, to 
whom I owe my life, would not have 
more tender than. that mother, who. has adopted 
me her daughter; nor would have left me a greater 
name, than that I fhall now receive. 

Mas. de Valville kept her word, ten or twelve 
days paſt without ſeeing her; but the ſent almoſt 
every day to the convent ; and J received two or 
three letters from, Valville, who had his mother's 


conſent to write to me: It would be needleſs to 


repeat them all to you, beſides ſome of them were 
ſo long, that you might think them tedious. Here 
follows only what I can remember of the firſt. 
5 You have betrayed, me, dear Miſs, to my 
< mother; A hang = Hp 
* er 8 
64 3 you may expect to re- 
ceive a many ; in ſhort as many as I pleaſe. 
« Idelu U 6 — — the imperti- 
nene of du Tour, nor the ridiculous be- 
*© havigur of Mis. de Fare; but you. was reſolved 
<< to take no notice of my. intreaties.. Lou have 
a little tabborn heart, that is reſolved to out do 
me in franlneſs and But do you 
4 think you you have injured.me:?! Not. ac all 3 for 
Sal ong a6 dem is noble as yours; het. 


"ay. 
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© my mother is reſolved to appear not leſs diſin- 
«© tereſted and generous; ſo if I may claim any 
*©. honour from her virtues, things are pretty equal 
% between us. But ſtay till we are married; and 
*© then we ſhall find er you have a greater 
mind than I; mean time give me leave to boaſt 
that I out: do you in tenderneſs. ——  Valville, 
© -faid my mother to me, my daughter's behaviour 
<< is incomparable z you recommended her to be 
<< ſecret, which I don't blame you'for at all, but 
„ ſhe has concealed nothing from me; I am 
<< charmed with her open, and unreſerved confi- 
© dence; and love her a thouſand times, if poſſible, 
«© better than ever I did; confeſs my ſhe 
quite out- does you. oo 
Tnx reſt of the letter was filled up with tender 
endearments; but this is all I remember of it. But 
to proceed. Ten or twelve days had paſled fince | 
heard from Mrs. de Valville ; when 2bout ten in 
the morning, I was told, that a relation of my 
mamma's inquired for me, and was waiting in the 
| parlour. As they had not told me whether the was 
old or young, I imagined it was Miſs de Fare; who, 
excepting her mother, was the only relatien of Mrs. 
de Valville's that I knew ; and I went down fully 
perſuaded it could be none but 
quite miſtaken : inſtead of her, | 
| woman, her aſpect was long, and diſ- 
which rendered her mien cold, and | 
ing ; her arms were long and flat 


8.0 
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wanted (for it was by the name of Marianne only, 


that ſhe enquired for me.) Madam, faid I, I don't 
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and it is probable it is not me, that you asked for. 
You muſt excuſe me, replied ſhe; but to be more 
certain, I tell you, that the Marianne I want is a 
young orphan girl; who, they ſay, knows neither 
her relations, not her family: he was fome days 
apprentice to a linen-draper, called Mrs. du Tour, 
and a few days ago was carried by Mrs. de Fare to 
her country houſe ; ſhe is Mrs. de Valville's pen- 
ſioner: are not you ſhe ? - Yes, Madam, re- 
turned I, whatever is your intention in asking for 
me, I readily acknowledge that I am the perſon you 
deſcribe, and have too much honour and ſincerity 
ever to deny it. Well faid, replied ſhe ; you 
are very pretty; butlet me tell you, you carry 
your pac ins a little too high. Farewel, my 
girl, this is all I wanted to know; and then with- 


out any further compliment ſhe opened the e 


door to go out. 

AST ONISHED at this fagilar behaviews; I ood 
at firſt immoveable; and then recollecting myſelf, 
I called her back: Madam, cried I, what do you 
mean by this viſit? Are y 2 relation of Mrs. de 
Valville, as you faid ? Ves, my jewel, faid ſhe, 2 
near relation, and one . has a little more ſenſe 
than ſne. I don't know your deſigns, Madam, 
replied I; but it would be very ous to come 
here to ſurpriſe and circumvent me. To this the 
made no anſwer, but wentdown.. © 

War can this mean, cried I, to myſelf? 
what —_ 2 IN 'fo-extrachdi- 

4 there new thering over 
— Well, I can't help it: there 's ſomething fo 
my{terious in this that I can't penetrate it. On this 
1 returned to my chamber, in order to inform 
Mrs. de Valville of this new and unexpected acci- 
dent: not that I thought there could be any crime 
6 for of What W cone 
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quence could it be? I ſaw none; but however 
indifferent it appeared to me, I ſhould have re- 
proached myſelf, if I had not made her my confi- 
dante. In ſhort, I wrote to my benefactreſs imme- 
diately, and acquainted her with every particular; 
and the ſame day received an anſwer : By 
the deſcription of the lady you mentioned, re- 
turned ſhe in a ſhort letter, I 
mean, and to-morrow in the afternoon J will call 
to ſee you and tell you who it is: make yourſelf 
eaſy and indeed I was fo; but this tranqui- 
lity was ſoon interrupted, and the calm and placid 
diſpoſition of my mind changed into the moſt 
piercing grief, and tormenting anxiety. 7 
BETWEEN ten and eleven the next morning, 2 
lay - filter entered my room; ſhe was ſent by 
the abbeſs to tell me that one of Mrs. de Valville's 
— was come to take me away in a coach, and 
that I muſt make haſte to dreſs me. As nothing 
could be more poſitive, I inſtantly obeyed, and in 
a ſhort time was ready and went down ſtairs. 
Tus maid above-mentioned was walking in the 
court, and appeared at the door as ſoon as it was 
opened to me. She was a woman of an agr 
appearance, pretty well dreſſed, with a behaviour 
ſuitable to her condition, and extremely ceremo- 
nious. I did not think I had the leaft reaſon to 
diſtruſt her being Mrs. de Valville's maid, I ſaw the 
coach ſhe came in, which I thought was my mam- 
ma's, it was indeed a little different from that I had 
always ſeen; but it was very natural tojinagine ſhe 
dad more than one. Madam, ſaid the maid after 
2 dozen courteſies, I am come to fetch you, for 
Mrs. de Valville waits for you. Is ſhe going to 
dine abroad ? ſaid I, and has a mind to take me 
with her ? It is very early. No, Madam, it is not 
to go any where I believe; . -T.-I fancy, M 
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dam, it is only to ſpend the day with you, Madam 

replied ſhe, after ena a little, like a 5 
that knew not what to anſwer ; but the embarra 
ment was ſo ſhort that I did not take much notice 
of it till it was too late. Come, miſtreſs, ſaid 


let us go; and ſtept directly into the coach. 


then obſerved the coachman was a ſtranger to nes 
and that there was no footman. 

Tu maid firſt placed herſelf oppoſite to me, 
but we were ſcarcely out of the court before ſhe 
ſaid I can't ride eaſy this way; you will give me 
leave to fit with you; I did not anſwer a 97 
though I thought her behaviour was inſtantly be- 


come very familiar, Why thought I, dots: this 


woman take this liberty with me, who appear to 
be ſo much above her, and whom ſhe ou = 85 
regard as her miſtreſs's friend? I am pe 

that this would not be agreeable to . de vi 
ville. After this refle&tion there aroſe in my mind 
another, I. obſerved the coach-man had not. the 
ſame livery as my mother's ; then entered into 
mind the furprizing viſit that had been made me b 
the relation of Mrs. de Valville. Theſe conlidera- 
tions were attended with fome inquietude, Whos 
coachman is this, faid 1? T never faw him at Foi 
miſtreſs's : it is not hers returned ſhe, he belongs 
to a lady who is come to ſee her, we lent her 
coach to fetch you, from the convent. All this 
while we were driving ng op ep great rate, but T 
obſerved, I did not ſee the ſtreet in which Mrs. 


de Valville lived, och 1 knew very well. My 
inquietude augmented extremely, and my heart 


began to be in a painful palpitation z but yet T 
concealed my Hl og and accuſed my ſelf of a 
ridiculous diſtruſt, Shall we be ſoon there? ſaid I: 
what way is the coachman. carrying us? the 
torteft way, da ſhe; we That be at 
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home in a minute. I looked every way, but in 
Vain, I could ſee nothing of the ſtreet in which my 
dear benefactreſs lived; and while 1 was in this 
conſternation the coach ſuddenly entered a 
gate which belonged to a convent. Oh cned I, 
terribly alarmed, where have you brought me; 
Mrs. de Valville don't live here ! you have deceived 
me and immediately I heard the gate ſhut 
upon me, and the coach in the middle of 
the court. My conductreſs ſaid not a word, I 
Fhanged colour, and doubted no longer but I had 
deceived and impoſed upon. You wretch ! 
cried I, to the woman, wheream I ? what is your 
_ vefign? No noiſe, returned ſhe; you won't be 
hurt; I ſhall leave you in a. good you ſee. 
You are here by virtue of a ſuperior authority; 
and might have been brought away in a manner 
that would have made more noiſe, but it was 
thought proper to do it more privately, and I was 
ſent to deceive you as I have done. 

WairLE ſhe ſpoke thus they opened the door 
of the cloiſters, and I ſaw two or three nuns, 
who with a ſmiling and friendly air waited for 
my coming out of the coach to conduct me into 
the convent. Come, my dear, come, cried they, 
don't diſturb yourfelf; you won't be ſorry for 

ing. amongſt us. One of the lay-ſiſters came 
to the coach where, my head hanging down, I was 
| ſhedding a torrent of tears: Come Miſs, won't 
aka... down, faid ſhe, preſenting me her 

; pray help the lady, added ſhe to the wo- 
man that brought me thither; on which I got 
down ; my grief almoſt deprived me of life ; they 
were obliged to ſupport me, and unmediately 
delivered me into the hands of the nuns, pale, 
ſtunned and weak, who conducted me to a neat. 
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ſtood by the table. There I remained filent, 
bathed in tears, and in'a ſtate of weakneſs and 
| inactivity nearly reſembling a ſwoon; my eyes 
were cloſed, — thoſe young ladies ſpoke to me, 
exhorted me to take courage, and not to abandon 

my ſelf to a fruitleſs grief; to which I was un- 
able to make any anſwer, but that of ighs and 
groans. 

Ar laſt 1 lifted up my head, ee 
them an eager and diſtracted look. When one of 
the nuns taking hold of my hand and preſſing it 
between hers, Miſs, endeavour to recover 
your ſelf, ſaid ſhe, don't ſuffer your ſelf to be 
alarmed with imaginary evils; is it ſo great a mis- 
fortune to be brought hither, where every thing 
will conſpire to make you eaſy and happy? We 
don't know the ſubject of — afflictions; but 
whatever it is, it can give no ſufficient cauſe for 
you thus to depreſs mind, and fink under 
ſuch immoderate, ſuch extravagant forrow? You 
are not brought here to be deprived of life; but 
to live in a houſe, where you will find more ſweet 
repoſe and conſolation than you can imagine z 
and where every thing will conſpire to make life 
deſirable 3 you will perhaps thank the ſupreme 
diſpoſer of all things, for what now appears ſo 
dreadful, fo inſupportable to you. e, en- 
deavour to be patient, to be eaſy and calm; are 
you not a chriſtian, why then, my dear daughter, 
do you carry grief to deſpai hair? O heavens! 
can any thing lngyein to us here below, that will 
excuſe our offending 'our creator, and make us 
without guilt — his fuperin care 
why ſo many groans, ſo many tears? Lou may 
be ſure no has any intention againſt you, 
that you ought to be afraid of. We were told a 
thouſand advantageous things of you before = E 
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ſaw you: you were repreſented to be a lady of the 
beſt ſenſe ; let your conduct now ſhew that what 
they ſaid of you was true. Your countenance 
ſhews that you have a mild and gentle difpoſition; 
and I aſſure you we are fo prepoſſeſſed in your 
favour, that there is not one of us but loves you 
already: we all remarked to each other, that the 
ſight of you inſpired us with friendſhip : and if 
the lady abbefs had not been indiſpoſed and in bed, 
ſhe herſelf would have received you; ; for the is in 
the utmoſt impatience to ſee you. Don't then 
diſappoint the good opinion that you have taught 
us to form of you. We are entirely innocent 
of your affliction; we only were to re- 
ceive you; hi we do it M le Pur 
charms, and full of a tender concern eat” 
uncalinefs. 

Mapa, returned I with u fih, 1 don accuſe 
you with any thing; I return you and theſe ladies 
a thouſand thanks for the obliging thoughts you 
entertain of me. Theſe few words were pro- 
nounced" in a plaintive and tender air. In our 
grief the moving accents that flow from us, are 
peculiarly affecting, and their force almoſt irre- 
fiſtable. The nuns intereſted themſelves in my 
concern; and all of them wept. ; 

Trey then propoſed my going to Arn and 
inſiſted upon my eating ſomething. I excuſed 
myſelf: it is unneceſſary, faid J, thank ou; 
but I can't eat. However, it was preſent] deer 
mined that I ſhould at leaſt taſte a little 
which was brought me, F 
fruit. I at firſt refuſed to touch it ; but the nuns 
were ſo prefling, and their entreaties and behaviour 
ſo very obliging, that I could not at laſt avoid 
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viſions, though I complied with ſome Telutinee, 
and after a great many refuſals. 

Ar laſt they left me; and d ger a Bü more 
calm, though I ſaw no reaſon for conſolation. 
The ſource of our tears is not inexhauſtible. I had 
received a little nouriſhment ; was affectionately 
careſſed; and the dreadful conſternation and deſ- 
pair, to which Thad juſt abandoned myſelf, inſen - 
ſibly abated, and my grief gave place to a melan- 
eholy ſadneſs ; my tears were ſtopped, and I fell 


into a deep and painful muſing. - From whence 
comes this ſudden and unexpected misfortune, 


ſaid I to myſelf? what will my dear benefaQreſs 
think of it? What will ſhe do to find me again? 
is not that ill looking relation that came to fee me 
in the convent the cauſe of every thing ? but what 


methods have they taken to ruin me? What can 


be their deſign ? Will my dear mamma ſuccour 
me:? and ſuppoling this, yet how will ſhe be able 


to diſcover where I am? WII not Valville, my 


dear Valville, be prevailed to loſe me for ever ? 
Will not they bring him over to their party, and 
draw him in to conſent to abandon me ? Mlas not 
Mrs. de Valville conſented to it? or will ſhe not 
yield to the force of their reaſons, and be prevailed 
upon to deſert me; and withdraw her generous 
protection? will never fee me more. 
Perſons of the greateſt authority intermeddle with 
Oh! there will no more « Vatill for me! per- 

haps no more a mother 
Tnus did I entertain myſelf wich my own 
m ideas. The bell had called all the nuns 
who received me to the choir, and only one of the 
lay- ſiſters ſtayed to keep me company, and was 
ſay ing her chaplet, while I was making theſe painful 
— which I * 
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ſweet and comfortable ts. Can my mamma, 
ſaid I, who loves me ſo affecti z Whoſe heart 
is ſo tender and generous, who has hitherto been 
ſo immoveable, and has given me ſo many inſtances 
of her firmneſs and intrepidity ; is it poſſible that 
ſhe can ever change? What did ſhe not fay to 
encourage me the laſt time ſhe faw me? I muſt 
finiſh my days with you——.I can't live without 
you, child. And then Valville has a mind fo 
fincere, ſo noble, fo tender. Alas to what 
. diſtreſs am I expoſed ! what will this end in? 

Tus s ideas paſſed ſucceſſively in my mind, and 
were accompanied with the moſt deep and bitter 
ſighs ; while the lay- ſiſter went on with her chap- 
let, ſometimes ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, with 
an air expreſſive of pity and compaſſion ; and 
ſometimes interrupting her prayers to put up an 
ejaculation for me, Lord help us cried ſhe, God 
gore yo the comfort you want. Do thou, bleſſed 

„ diſfipate her anxiety, and diſpel every care 
from her mind! 

Tu nuns returned: Well, how do you do, 
my dear, faid one of them, addreſſing herſelf to 
me? are you more. coinpoſed and eaſy? —.— 

have not ſeen our garden, which is a v 
de the abbeſs deſired us to ſhew it you ; within 
take a turn, Miſs? walking will divert and recre- 
ate your mind: we have the fineſt walks that can 
be imagined : then we will go and ſee the abbeſs, 
who is juſt up. As you pleafe, ladies, returned I, 
and then followed them. We walked about three 
quarters of an hour, after which we went to the 
abbeſs's apartment; but thoſe nuns ſtayed hardly a 
minute with me; they ſlipped out one after 
_ till there were none left but the abbeſs 
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Tuis lady was of a great family, and ſeemed 
to have been a very agreeable woman. I never 
ſaw ſo much ſerenity and chearfulneſs, mixed with 
an air of gravity and ſolemnity: and though ſhe 
was in years, one did not readily obſerve it; for 
her countenance was one of thoſe that appear rather 
ancient than old; one would think that time 
ſpares them ; that their years don't lie 2 upon 
them, but ſlide away, and leave none but ſoft and 
light wrinkles on their brows. She had an air of 
dignity, and a kind of monaſtic reſerve ; was tall 
e I juſt idea 1 
, you muſt imagine a that appears wit 
ſuch a ſingular plainneſs and ſimplicity, as ſeems 
2 he PO of her 27 + and is a 
of image of its purity, peace, ſatisfaction 
As ſoon as I was alone with this lady, ſhe deſirgd 


me to fit down, and I took a chair ; - were 
, by Fg 


much in the right, added ſhe ſmiling 
me, that at firſt light you propolles we body in 
favour ; and there is greateſt reaſon to 
ieve, that with ſo much ſweetneſs you have a 
mind perfectly reaſonable and conſiderate. All my 


nuns are charmed with you. Pray how do you 


like being here I like it very well, 
madam, replied I, had I been brought here with- 
out com and by my own choice; but I 
can't help being at ſuch ſurpriſing and 
proceedi nor avoid being very un- 


eaſy to know the reaſon of it. But don't vou gueſs the 


reaſon returned ſhe ? don't you ſuſpect the cauſe? 
No, madam, cried I, I have never injured any 
body. Well, I will then inform you why it was 
done, replied ſhe ; or at leaſt what they told me 
was the cauſe, and what I am charged to let you 
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know. There is a certain gentleman of diſtinction, 

who is deſirous of marrying you; all his relation 
are alarmed at it; and in order to prevent it, they 
have thought proper to remove you from his ſight: 
not becauſe you want virtue and prudence z for in 
this they do you juſtice, and it is not on this 
account they oppoſe you ; the only thing alledged 
againft you, is your unknown, extraction; every 
difmal particular whereof is but too well known to 
you. Conſider, dear daughter, that he has a ſet of 
powerful relations, who will never ſuffer a marriage 
like this. Was merit a ſufficient qualification, 
| you would have reaſon to hope that you would be 
more agreeable to them than any other ; but the 
world is not contented with that; 1 
you are of a general eſteem, it would not prevent 
Their being leſs aſhamed at ſeeing you enter into 
eur alliance: your good qualities would not render 


ur huſband at all more excufable ; they would 


never forgive his taking a wife like you; and be 
would be in the eſteem of the public inticely, ruin- 
ed. I muſt confths that K a, fad thing that the 
world ſhould think thus; but, if we conſider, weſhall 
find. they are not ſo much to blame-as We may. at 
Art imagine. _ The difference < conditions 2 
moſt neceflary thing in life, and. abſolutely . 
quiſite to keep up that harmanious et on 
which ſprings from the various dependencies a 
mankind upon each other; 3 and it could TY 
ſubſiſt, all order would ceaſe, if ſuch. Aba 
(9 without exaggeratian I may ſay) ſuch 
rous marriages. as yours, child, were 
For between you and I, let me remind 72 2 
order to help you to hear reaſon, that you ough 
to reflect a little on the ſituation in which 
dence. has permitted you, to. be e 8 
* contemptible are your circumſtances 
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at the ſame time conſider who it is that poopoſivim 
marry you; and then pray put your ſelf in their 
om Theſe reflections are all I deſite of 


you. 


An ! Madam, I beg you would ſpare me here, 


returned I, in that free and reſolute tone, we ſome 
times uſe when under the moſt violent grief; Laflure 


you it is aſubje on which I have no more reflec- 
tions to make; no new humiliations to. undergo, 
I know too well what I am; I have made no 
ſecret of my misfortunes ; Ihave mentioned them 
to every one that has known me. I told my 
hiſtory to Mr. de Valville, who is the gentleman 
you ſpeak of; I told it to my dear benefactreſs, 
his mother; I have repreſented to her the various 
miſeries of my. liſe, in the ſtrongeſt and maſt lively 
colours; and in a way the maſt proper to diſcourage 
her: I have drawn before her the moſt dreadful. 
picture of my circumſtances; and have not, Ma- 
dam, left the leaſt particular of it unmentioned. 
The diſaſter that happened to me from my very 
cradle, which was the fatal cauſe of my being now 
ceſtitute of every relation, and unknown to my 
family ; the compaſſion with which I inſpired the 
hearts of ſome ſtrangers, on a road here | 
father and mother lay murdered before them; the 
charity and compaſſion that excited them to take 
me with them; the education. that was given me 
treſs to which I was reduced at their death; the 
ſuccour, or if you will, the als I received from 
a gentleman, who is dead too; for it is thus LIh¹AVẽ 
repreſented it the better to deſcribe my indigene 
ard make Mr. de Valville aſhamed of his paſſten 
What could they have deſired more? I have not 
ſpared my ſelf: 6 ſaid more than was 
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rably of me. There is not, perhaps a perſon upon 
earth who would have had the cruelty to treat me 
ſo ill as I have done my ſelf ; and after all I have fo 
_ acknowledged, it is not for me to ſearch 
2 why Mrs. de Valville and her fon 
did, not abandon * it is ſufficient to ſay, that ſo 
far from deceiving them, I have endeavoured to 
ſet my ſelf in a » hight mor mean and difeſ ed than 
can be imagi conſequently nothing can be 
Moi grown to me on that point, line Inever could 
be degraded lower; repetitions of 2 
rags could only _— 
4 be „ fink 
„ Lou, — th who are 
an abbeſs, and therefore make the ſtricteſt pro- 
feſſion of religion, can only look upon me with 
humanity and and ſurely ſhould re- 
fuſe to join in the perſecution I undergo from pe 
ſons that impute to me as a crime, a love of 
vil. my fault if I have not cured Mr. 4 Val 


117 are up with pride, it is not 
n ; 


and pious diſpoſition, 
ts Goran raed vanity; and if I have great 


merit, Tee e. neither 
bold nor conceited 


think I want no aero: t. * wu 
ville, who is a . that knows the add, 
deſires no more. His mother, a lady univerſally 
beloved and eſteemed, who has a rank to keep up, 
as well as thoſe who would injure me, and who is 
no more fond of diſgrace than they, is not aſhamed 
to love me; nor leſs difficult to be pleaſed than her 
Ton: the mother and the ſon think both alike ; 
ought I then to oppoſe them ; ought I to refuſe 
what they offer me ; eſpecially when I have given 
them my heart; and when it is neither their wealth, 
r mag 
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1 value; which is infinitely dearer to me than every 
thing elſe. Beſides, . are they not their own 
maſters? don't they know what they do? am not 
I ſenſible that they do me too much honour ? I can 
be taught nothing on that point, Madam; there- 
fore let us mention it no more, Be only ſo kind 
as to tell menow, who are the perſons that brought 
me hither; what they mean by this extraordinary 
ſtep, and what pretence they have for treating me 
to-day with ſo much violence? 2 i a 16 
My dear child, returned the abbeſs, with a look 
of friendſhip and concern; was I in Mrs. de Val- 
ville's place, I believe I ſhould think as ſhe does. 
I even approve of your reaſons ; but don't mention 
that I ſay ſo, Upon this I took her hand and 
kiſſed it, She ſeemed methought to be pleaſed and 
touched with this ſudden emotion, and after a 
moment's pauſe, reſumed ; I have been very far 
from having any intention to increaſe your uneaſi- 
neſs. Ihave only ſpoken thus becauſe I was deſired 
to doit before you came hither. I did not imagine_ 
you to be what you are; you are far ſuperior to 
the ideas I before had formed of you: I expected 
to find you had beauty, and perhaps ſome wit; 
but I did not think of finding either the ſolidity of 
judgment, the charms, and much leſs the cha- 
rater, which I begin to conceive an opinion of, 
You are worthy of Mrs. de Valville's tenderneſs, 
and her complaiſance for the ſentiments of her ſon 
is indeed truly noble. I don't know that lady, but 
her conduct towards you gives me a high opinion 
of her; for ſhe can't but be a lady of the greateſt 
merit. I beg you would not mention what I tell 
you. I muſt repeat this requeſt, added ſhe, ſee- 
ing me weep out of gratitude ; but let me proceed 
to the reſt, - You are brought here by virtue of a 
CCC ͤ ˙.ꝛ am charged © propaſe | 
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to you, is, to determine either to ſtay in'our houſe, 
that is, to take the veil ; or, to confent to another 
marriage. I confeſs that I fincerely wifh the firſt 
may be agreeable to you: I wifh-it as much for 
your ſake, as my own ; for mine,” becauſe the 
receiving a perſon like you would give me a great 
deal of pleaſure ; for yours, becauſe you are lovely, 
and in this world fach beauty as yours always ex- 
poſes a perſon, tho* perfectly virtuous, in propor- 
tion as it is dangerous to the repoſe of others. 
But here you would dwell in perfect ſecurity, 
happy yourſelf, and without any of inter- 
rupting the felicity of any man. hat 
advantage can you ever derive from your charms, 
than to conſecrate them to him that gave them you; 
from whom you will never meet with that infidelity 
and contempt which you have reaſon to fear from 
men, and even from r huſband himſelf? 
Beauty is often the cauſe of the crueleſt misfortunes, 
the greateſt calamities that attend human nature, 
and even the deſtruction of ſoul and Tou 
think, perhaps, I talk like a nun, and that I am 
going to preach to you; far from it, what I ſay, 
is only the voice of reaſon ; the language of truth; 
and which the daily experience of mankind in all 
ages will juſtify. But this I only fay out of my 
zeal for your happineſs. Theſe are the two things 
J have promiſed to propoſe to you, and to-night 
they will come to know your anſwer. Conſult 
with yourſelf, my dear child, think what anſwer 
I muſt make for you; for they defire you would 
explain yourſelf on each of theſe points, on pain 
pf being remoyed to-morrow morning far from 
Paris. Tell me then, will you be a nun, or had 
you rather be married? a | 
-ALAas! mother, I can conſent to neither, 
replied I; I am not in a ſtate in which it can be 
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my duty to conſecrate my ſelf to the ſervice of hea- 


ven, in the manner they propoſe ; nor can you 
yourſelf adviſe me to offer a heart full of tender- 
neſs, full of the ſofteſt paſſions for a human object, 
to the perpetual contemplation of the deity alone; 
it now entertains nd vievys, but fuch as are irmocent 
and lawful ; but they would ceaſe to be fo as'foon 
«I hattaken. the vel 1 —.— 
ente into engagements as im 
for mel falfil. "As Tam not happy enough 
to be able to give my conſent to it with a pure 
conſcience; io J am not deſperate enough to 
_ without horror of deliberately offending my 
backe, friend, by ſuch an audacious piece of 
„ fuch an eme mixture of impiety 
and prefumption. As for the marriage they pro- 
web. the ſame reaſons I am perſuaded wi hold” 
good, and ever influence me fo far as not to per- 
mit me to conſent to it: however, let them give 
me time to conſider of it. They will give 
vou none, interrupted the abbeſs; this is an affair 
that they are reſolved to conclude with the utmoſt 
haſte, You muſt either conſent to be married in a 
fe days, or ſubmit to leave Paris, and be carried 
don't know whither. And I would adviſe" you,” 
to promiſe to marry the man they propoſe to you, 
on condition they will permit you to ſee him firſt, 
that you may have an opportunity of being ſatisfied 
how you like him; and of being informed what it 
is natural you ſhould defire to know of his extrac- 
trols circumſtances and character; and that you 
granted the privilege of ſpeaki with thoſe who 
would inde you Ts pt of fiar iy ur hufſ- 
band. Theſe are things ney 2s J think rt cant 
refuſe you, however deſirous they are of difpatch- 
ing the affair: by this means you will gain time, 
and WhO Enows what may happen during = 
interval? 
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interval? You are in the right, Madam, I re. 
turned, with a deep figh ; but, alas ! this is a very 
ſmall reſource z however, I conſent, provided 
they grant what you have juſt mentioned: | perhaps 
ſome favourable event may unravel their de- 
1 and deliver me from the perſecutions I 
ſuffer. > | * 
N D abbeſs that 
was expected in our: be it is on 
your account, daughter, faid he; I ſuſpect it is 
your anſwer are come for ; but let it be what 
2 I ſhall 8 1 be- 
am much your fri and ou 
don't doubt l. On this ſhe left me, — 8 
turned into the room where I had dined, which 
I entered 28 heart dejected, and oppreſſed 
with grief: no body I am ſure could have known 
me again; my mind was diſordered, and I was 
almoſt ready to fink under the diſcouraging proſ- 
pect that lay before me. I was very near an hour 
in this tate of mind when I heard my door open; 
they came in, I looked to ſee who it was, or ra- 
ther ſtared; and ſtupid with pondering on my 
' miſery, I remained filent : they ſpoke : but I heard 
them not: What what would you have? 
was all could draw from me; at laſt they 
repeated fo often. that the abbeſs wanted me, that 
I aroſe up and went to her. | 
I was notdeceived, ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
me at a diſtance coming towards her; it was on 
your account I was called, and I have an extreme 
good opinion of your affairs, and don't doubt but 
they will conclude very happily. I faid you had 
accepted of the marriage, and to morrow about 
noon they will ſend a coach to carry you to 2 
houſe where you will ſee your intended husband, 
and the perſons who propole him to a 
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uſed my utmoſt endeavours to procure you the re- 
ception you deſerve, and that regard which I hope 
they wil have for you. Put your truſt, my dear, 
in that being whoſe providence is able to over - rule 
all events, and make the moſt cloudy, the moſt 
gloomy ſcene brighten up, and give place to a 
pleaſing return of peace and joy; bleſſings to which 
theſe misfortunes will add a reliſh! Have 
recourſe to him and he will not abandon you. I 
ſhould freely have offered to. inform Mrs. de Val- 
ville that you are here; but how agreeable ſoever 
it would be to me to oblige you, it is a ſervice I 
am not permitted to render you; they have made 
me promiſe not to intermeddle with your affairs 3 
I have given them my word that I won't, and Lam 
veg ny for it. | Marry N Mc THY 
NUN, who then entered, interrupted our dif- 
courſe, I went into the garden, — leſs 
dejected than when I came: I diſtinguiſhed my 
ideas a little more clearly : I laid down ſome rules 
for my conduct in the houſe to which I was to be 
carried the next day: I meditated upon What I 
ſhould ſay, and I found my reaſons fo irreſiſtable, 
that I thought it impoſſible but they muſt-acknow- 
ledge their force, if they would but condeſcend-to 
hear me. Tis true, the little ſchemes we draw 
beforehand in ſuch caſes are often uſeleſs, ſince 
it is the various and almoſt infinite turns which 
are given to things that ought to direct what ſhould 
be our words, and what 3 but theſe | 
ſort of preparations are not altogether unuſeful : - 
they amuſe and comfort. us; we delude the-time 'F 
that would otherwiſe be ſpent in anxious inquie- I 
tude, by flattering our ſelves wich the thoughts of | 
gaining our cauſe while we are pleading it 3 and "1 
this is very natural to us. A variety of other fi 
oY 
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Uiftance, faid I to my ſelf, from this convent to the 


jthouſe whither they are to carry me. O heaven) 
if thou wouldft but permit Valville, or his mother, 
to meet the coach I ſhall be in, they would not 
fail to make the-coach-man ſtop; and if thoſe who 
conduct me will not ſuffer them to do it, I will 
cry out and ſtruggle, and make ſuch a noiſe that 
my mother, or my lover, may N me 
and know whither I am carried. wild 
thoughts enter our minds on ſuch occaſions I there 
4s no-chimers, however agreeable or dreadful, which 
will not readily find a place in our imaginations - — 
But ſuppoſing T ſhould meet my mother or her ſon, 
thought I again, am I ſure they would not ſhut 
heir eyes, and ſeem” not to know me ? have not 
they conſented to my being cawried away? may 
mot their relations by their remonſtrances, entrea- 
ties, and reproaches have prevailed upon them to 
retract their word? the maxims and cuftoms of 
the world are much againſt me; great ſentiments 
are difficult to ſupport, and the pride of mankind 
Joads me with contempt, and is offended at my 


miſery. On thisI renewed my tears, and a mo- 


ment after flattered my ſelf again: but I had like 
to have forgot one article, which was, that at 
night when I entered my chamber, having taken 
a turn in the garden, I faw-my box in a chair 
{for I had yet no other furniture) which they had 
brought from the other convent. You can't eaſily 
conceive with what new trouble this un 

object ſtruck me; I don't think my being carried 
away gave me ſo great a confternation, or ſo per- 
fectly ſhocked me. Well, cried I, are they then 
ſo much in earneſt ? Thad not yet reflected that I 
wanted my cloaths, and had I thought of it, 1 
ſhould have gone extremity. rather 
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ſaw them but I imagined that there was-no remedy 
for my misfortunes. 4 even my cloaths are 
brought here; there is then, I cried, no reſource ! 
Vou would have thought, had you ſeenme, that every 
thing elſe was nothing in compariſon of this: the 
frightful box cleared up every thing, ſunk. my 
courage, and made me loſe all my hopes. Now 


faid I, every thing is determined: every body 4 


united againſt me: this is bidding me an eternal 
adieu; and it is certain that my dear benefactreſs 
and her ſon have joined the party. 

Pray, Madam, don't enquire why I formed 
this raſh and poſitive conſequence, fince twenty 
pages would hardly be ſufficient to explain it to 
you; it was not un beer but only my grief that 
drew theſe concluſions. In fuch a ſituation of 
mind as I was'then in, — of the ſmalleſt 
importance, at the firſt ſight, appear dreadful, 
and fill the heart with un mes; and a ſoul pre- 
viouſly diſpoſed to fear, always conſiders them in 
that light. had ſent me my clothes, and 
would therefore break of all correſpondence with 
me, and never ſee me more. How very natural 
was this concluſion for one in my unhappy circum» 


ſtances, ” oppreſſed with the Le ef, and 


ready to catch at any thing that wou 

me deeper in deſpair: but had I been capable of 
reaſoning cooly, I ſhould at once have perceived 
that it was a thing of no conſequence. As I was 
removed from one houſe to another, my clothes 
to be ſure ought to follow me; and thus I ſhould 


2 had I been capable of reaſoning 


However I paſſed a v ver uneaſy night, and 
my heart beat with the violent palpitation 
all the next morning. The coach, — the abbefs 


had mentioned, was in the court exactly at the 
days = time - 


1 x 
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time propoſed. I was told it waited ſor me; 1 
went down trembling, and the firſt object that pre- 
ſented, on opening the door, was the woman who 
had ſeduced me from my own convent, and brou 
me to this. I faluted her with an air of 1 
rence, and ſtepped into the coach; Cd os, 
Mi Marianne, faid ſhe, you don't much care 
for ſeeing me; I aſſure 50 Lan't at all in fault, 
e However I don't think 
ou have any reaſon to be diſpleaſed at all this. 
| wiſh I was in your. place ; indeed I am neither 
ſo young nor ſo handſome as you, and that is al 
the difference between us. you know 
any thing of my affairs, returned I? Ay, a little, | 
faid ſhe ; M. honed a and ep. Bore nee: 
ſay you have a mind to marry a man of a 
þ Gy, and a ſwinging fortune, 1s it not 
true? Tis ſomething like it faid I ; Well, con- 
tinued ſhe, unleſs you have taken afancy to the young 
gentleman, I don't think you have any great reaſon 
to complain. They ſay you have neither father nor 
CA FRE er EEE 
nor here you come from; and between you 
and I, what can any body come to in ſuch cir- 
cumftances? I think one could only expect to be a 


- y-0hy the ftreets: a great many in your 
e are ſo; however you are neither better nor wer- 


fer for that. "Tis true they take from you a ſweet- 
3 a gentleman ever to be your 
husband; but n they give you 
another, a clever young fellow on my word, and 
ſuch a one as any good tradeſman's daughter might 
jump at. fee! 
à one, though I have got a father and mother, and 
Er 
in the ira you are. vaſtly lucky, and 
ſor certain ſt Tee nnn ther 
| mot 
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mother's ſmock: Td have you to 1 | 
peak more than T know, for I have 


: 
* ho 
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you ; and 
1 0 5 en 
_ don't you know, interrupted I, whither you 
ing me, and who I am to ſpeak to: 


Yes, replied ſhe, they are very grea Rank. Wen 
will be in hands: we are 7 
e ha relation of your AA vaſe” 


den ss 4% + 


You will be ſurprized, Madam, to hear that 
the lady ſhe mentioned was no Iſs a perſon than 
the prime miniſter's wife; and that I was 4 4 
pear before him. You will judge by this how pow- 
erful were the enemies I had to deal with, and 
Gat the UN I EIT nn 
me nothing to enable me to ſupport my misfor- 
tunes. I told you I flattered my | va ting 


maid drew this We Velore the late, 4 
caution which ſhe had probably received orders to 
take, ſo that it was impoſſible for me either to ſee 
or be ſeen. We foon arrived and ſtopped at a 
back-door which opened into a large garden, 
which we went through, at the end thereof ſhe 
deſired me to fit on a bench, in a private alley 
near the houſe, till ſhe returned, WA me know - 
whether it was time for me to Scarce had + 
E of an hour / when I fe _ 

? r - _ coming. F 
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coming towards me, à woman of about forty 
ſive or fifty years old, who ſeemed to belong to the 


family, and who, addreſſing me with an air of 


a low ſecond hand politeneſs, ſaid, Don't be im- 
patient, Madam, Mr. de **** is engaged in a 
private converſation with ſome perſons, and you 
ſhall.be called for as ſdon as he has done. Then 
from an alley that opened into that where I was 
ſeated, came a young man of about twenty eight 
or thirty years old, with a perſon pretty agreeable, 
and dreſſed in a plain but neat manner, who bowed, 
and ſeemed going to retire, when the woman cal- 
led him back: Sir, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I have not time 
to ſtay with this lady, pray keep her company till 
the is called: I believe it will be no diſagreeable 
commiſſion for you. I am very ſenſible. of it, 
returned he, and am very much obliged to you 
for it; drawing near with an air more courteous 
than gallant. Now, Madam, I will leave you, 
ſaid ſhe ; this gentleman is, at leaſt, one of your 
friends, or elſe I would not go; his company, 
Jam ſure, will be more agreeable to you than 
mine. This ſaid, ſhe left us. What can all this 
mean? ſaid I to my ſelf. There is ſomething 
myſterious in this. young man appeared at 
frſt pretty much confuſed and out of counte- 
nance, He fat down by me after another bow, 
which I returned with the utmoſt coldneſs. 
Ir is charming weather, faid he; this alley is 


_ quite delightful; it is as pleaſant here as in the 


country. Yes, returned I, and then the con- 
verſation dropped; for I was not in a diſpoſition 
to go on with it. He ſeemed at firſt at a loſs-how 
to reſume it, and the only way he could think of 
was, to pull out his ſnuff box, and preſent it to 
me open: Don't you take ſnuff, Miſs ? ſaid he: 
No, du, returned I ; then followed another ſi- 


% 
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lence, and he did not know what to ſay;-. 3 
monoſyllables I made uſe of in my anſwers 
him no affiſtance, and did not at all help to = 
up the converſation, I coughed : Have you got 
a cold, Miſs, faid he? This weather is very apt 
to give people colds : yeſterday it was cool; and 
to-day it ĩs pretty hot. ; theſe variations of the wea- 
ther are not at all healthful, Very true, Sir, 
faid I. For my part, returned he, I am not ſub- | 
jet 5 theſe colds, let l boch 7 85 it will, 
are never nothing hurts me. 
Mate bel. replied J. As for you, Nis, reſumed 
he, whether 0 have a cold or no, you look as 
healthy as poſſible, and are as handſome as any 


body I, ever aw. You are very obliging, Sir 
returned T, *Tis very true, in indeed, 0 * 


plied he, Paris is very large; but there are cer- 
tainly very few that can boaſt of having a form like 
yours; nor of being poſſeſſed of ſo many charms. 
Sir, theſe are compliments, faid I, that I don't 
merit; I make. no pretenſions to beauty, and if 
you pleaſe, you ma chuſe ſome 2 1 
only mention what I can't help being a 28 of, 
replied he, and there is no 5 in my place, 
that wand not ſay as much and more too. You- 
ought not to be diſpleaſed at a diſcourſe, which it 

is impoſſible for you to hinder, any more than you ' 
can help giving occaſion for it, unleſs, you would. 
hide your, ſelf from the world, and that would be 
a great pit zag? it is certain thers is not 2 lady 
more worthy to be 1 OP for — part, 
I eſteem my ſelf very happy in 14 ſeen you 
and ſhould even ug much more ſo, favou- 
2 opportunity ſhould procure me the felicity af 
ſeeing you again, and offering you my pet | 
Me, Sir, cried I, with ſome amazement, ho 
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according to all appearance, ſhall never ſee you 
again ! Why will you never ſee me again? returned 
he ; it ſhall be juſt as you will ; itentirely 

upon you; if my perſon is not altogether difagree- 
able to you, I foreſee this meeting will be followed 
by many others. You may if you pleaſe ren- 
der this an eternal acquaintance. There ix 
nothing I wiſh ſo much for ; and it is a fincere 
inclination I have for you, prompts me to tell you 
fo. True, I have not had the happineſs to ſee 
you till this moment; nor have I till now ſeen ſo 
much beauty; and ſince we are upon this ſubject, 
I will take the liberty to aſſure you, that the ut- 
moſt of my wiſhes centre in my defire of rendering 
my ſelf agreeable to you, and arriving at the poſ- 
ieffion of ſo many charms. How! 
Sir, returned I, not willing to make any reply to 
fuch aukward and uncouth declarations of love ; 
did not you expect to meet with fo charms? 


What, Sir! you, cried I, the husband 


for me! Yes, Madam, faid he; ſee I was 
in the right, when I faid our acquaintance would 
laſt a great while, if it were not your fault. That 


is. the reaſon I walked in the garden, and 


5 > 


8 
2 
LY 


1 


ov 
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ele. my ſelf 
being a ſober regular man; and tho? I am 
datchelor, my chief view is to el 
and I ſhall not be worſe when 1 am married; for 


deed very conſidetable. 3 
his pleaſures, and lived a little too faſt; and that, 
you know is not the way to enrich a family. Be- 
ſides, I have a brother and ſiſter; I am the eldeſt 
indeed; but yet there are three portions to be paid 
inſtead of one; however I ſhall have ſomething in 
hand on account of our 2 this E 
_— any great upon chief point, 

hy, "> — the poſſeſſion of a very good 
* and have the promiſe of a better, Which 
will be given as ſoon as our marriage contract ſhall 
be ſigned: Not to mention what I have ſaved 


theſe three years paſt, out of the perquiſites of a 


{mall e will be ſoon 
for one much more conſiderable and profitable. 80 
you ſee by. means of the great friends l have, we 
ſhall foon be in 


, 
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Sir, ſaid I, withdrawing my hand, with a diſguſt 
that I was unable to diſſemble; pray, don't. be fo 
forward, I can't admit of any freedoms; we have 
not yet ſettled matters: Who are you, pray, 
Sir? Whoam I, Miſs? returned he, vexed 
and confuſed. I have the honour to be the ſon of 
the miniſter's lady's nurſe ; we ſucked the ſame 
milk, and ſo ſhe is my foſter-ſiſter : Lam no. leſs 
perſon, I aſſure you: my mother has a penſion 
xom her; my ſiſter is really her head-chamber- 
" maid; ſhe loves us all, and is deſirous of making my 
fortune. This is the perſon you ſpeak to, Miſs; 
an there be any thing in this that ſhocks you ? 
t the propoſal pleaſe you? I have no 
thoughts of marrying yet, Sir, ſaid I. —Per- 
haps the reaſon is becauſe I am not agreeable to 
you, he reſumed No, Sir, -- replied I, if 
Jever marry any one, I muſt at leaſt love him firſt; 
and I don't find that I love you yet: I don't know 
what I may do. So much the worſe; tis 
my misfortune, ſaid he; but I would not have 
you think it would be any difficulty for me to get 
a wife: it is not quite eight days ſince I had one 
recommended to me, wlio will have a good deal 
of money, when her aunt dies; and has beſides 
a father and mother. — And I, Sir, I re- 
turned, am an orphan; and you would do me too 
much honour. 1 don't ſay that, Miſs, re- 

never thought you would have ſhewn ſuch con- 
tempt for me. I imagined you would have con- 
ſidered a little better ont, on account of your pre- 
ſent circumſtances, which are dreadful enough, 
and not very favourable to your being ſettled in 
the world. Excuſe me for being ſo plain with you: 
1 mention it purely out of friendſhip ; you, mult 
n ſenſible that there are ſome opportuni ies in 
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| diſpenſe with it, and this I think ought to be c 


_ diſpute, and it has happened to hit my fancy ;"but 
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liſe which we ought not to let ſlip; eſpecially, when 
we meet with people not over ſcrupulous in theſe 
points, and fo little difficult as . ith reſpect 
to marriage, there is hardly any body but are de- 
ſirous of entering into a family; I am willing to 


0 
ſidered . Sir, returned I, with a geſture full 
of indignation ; you entertain me with very pretty 
diſcourſe; nor is your love leſs polite ! Pray, leave _ 
that ſubject. Mighty well, Madam! as 
you pleaſe, returned he riſing: T ſhall be neither 
better nor worſe ; and b-gging your pardon, you 
have no reaſon for being ſo proud. If it be not you, 
Ican't help it ;it muſt be another. They thought 
this was doing you rather a very great favour, 
than any harm. Lou have beauty, don't at all 


1 


for all that, I don't know who will be the great- 
eſt loſer : I ſhould have made no difficulty of 
marrying you, tho* you have nothing; I ſhould 
have loved and eſteemed you not at all the Tefs for 
it. But ſince it don't pleaſe you, I will take my 
leave of you, Miſs, and remain your very humble 
ſervant. _— Your ſervant, Sir, ſaid I. Upon 
this he took two or three ſteps, as if going; and 
then coming up to me again. But, Mis, faid he, 
I confider you are alone, and if my 82 will 
be of any ſervice to you, till you are for; 2h 
I ſhall do my elf the honour to offer it y. 
I give you many thanks, I replied, "with the tears 
in my eyes; not becauſe he was going to leave me; 
but to ſee my ſelf expoſed to ſuch mortifying ad- 
ventuxes. I hope, Miss, I am not the cauſe 
of thoſe tears, added he, I have ſaid nothing that 
could poffibly make you unealy. No, no, 
Find u you! 


Sir, 1 re Tdor?t at all complain of you; your. 
need not give 9 ; for Here 


2 8 


comes 
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comes the perſon that brought me hither. And 
I believe he did not care to have her a witneſs of the 
rent reception I gave him; for he immediately 
retired thro? another alley that hemight not meet her. 
Hey-DayY ! what has Mr. Villot left you? ſaid 
ſhe, have you diſmiſſed. him? No, owns, 
we parted becauſe we ſaw you Late. W 
nothing further to ſay to each other. 
P how do you like = Tz 
not he a clever gente ſpark? You find I did not 
impoſe upon you. You could not expect to have 
done better, had you never been in ſuch wretched 
circumſtances; but come let us be going, added 
ſhe, they wait for us. I then followed her, with 
2 mind extremely diſturbed ; and a. heart filled 
with the keeneft anguiſh: We croſſed ſeveral 
ſpacious rooms, and came at laſt to a large hall; 
where a company of footmen were waiting. At 
the ſame time I obſerved two gentlemen diſcourſ- 
ing at a window, one of whom, appeared to be of 
about twenty - four, or n years old, and 
had a the other was a 
little older, r air of an officer. Stay a 
moment, ſaid a woman who conducted me, while 
I go. to tell them that you are here. She then 
went into another and returned a. minute 
after. But during this interval, the young 
gentlemen had broke off their converſation, 
turned to look upon me with an extreme attention, 
which, , notwithſtanding the acuteſt torment of 
mind, {nd moſt ſenſible diflreſs, I could not help 
taking notice of. When I heard the youngeſt ſay 
to the other, with a tone of admiration and ſur- 
priſe, Did you ever ſee. any thing ſo lovely At 
this I caſt down my eyes and turned away my head. 
It e deen comſort, n 
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could not help taſting, tho? it did not divert my 
melancholy ; like a ſweet flower, whoſe 
odour hes us as we paſs along, which tho“ it 
refreſhes the ſenſes, leaves the mind as it found it. 
In whatever afflictions we are plunged, our vanity 
almoſt always performs its office, it hardly ever 
lies dormant ; it is ſo natural to our ſex, and ſo fo- 
reign to whatever elſe concerns us, that it remains 
the ſame, and ſupports itſelf amidſt every affliction. 
TE maid returned, and deſired me to walk in- 
at which the gentlemen followed me. I found 
there five or ſix ladies, and four gentlemen, two 
of whom belonged to the law, another to the army, 

and the fourth, the maid told me, was the prime 
miniſter himſelf. - His age rendered him venerable, 
he was tall, and well made, had a majeſtic mien, 
and a countenance that immediately inſpired 
one with confidence, calm'd the rag ts 17 aided, 
and was a kind of pledge of the goodneſs that reigned 
within, and the jeher | that with an impartial hand 
he always diſtributed. Time had not made him 
look old, nor given him the infirmities'which- im- 
bitter the decline of life; it had only ſpread over 
his looks” an inexpreſſible ſomething, that imme- 
diately filled the mind with a reſpectful awe. . : 
was a countenance that was ſo to look 
upon, that one forgot his age, and was pleaſed to 
feel the veneration it inſpired. Even his healthful 
ruddy complection, had ſomething extremely vene- 
rable 3 in it, and appeared lefs the effect of tempe · 
rance, than the fruit of wiſdom, and the happineſs 
of a ſerene and tranquil mind. The mildneſs of his 
ſentiments ſhone in his. face, and his ſoul painted 
there its on boneſt plain and amiable portrait. 
The charms of virtue and int have no age; 
they never decay; but are the ſplendid orna- 
ee ert Such was the n 
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ore whom J appeared. He had in his manner of 
governing, a merit nv pn {1-1 a 
been hitherto unknown. 


the people 3 to render them attentive to their acti- 
ons, and to make themſelves eſteemed as the 
deepeſt politicians: they were always thought to 
be furrounded with impenetrable myſteries,” and 
were pleaſed to find great things were ex 

from them; and that in the moſt difficult and in- 
tricate affairs, it was thought they would manage 
with a maſterly hand, even before they had under- 
taken to do it; this was an opinion which flattered 
their vanity, an artifice which their great ſucceſſes 
rendered very excuſable. On the contrary; our 
miniſter governed according to the maxims of the 
truly wiſe ; his conduct was mild, ſimple, with- 
out oſtentation, and with reſpect to himſelf en- 
tirely difintereſted ; he thought of being uſeful, 
never of being loaded with praiſes: he did great 
actions from the fingle conſideration of the good 
of his country, and not from the glory that attended 
them. Contented and ſatisfied with his own ſkill 
and abilities, he did not raiſe the expectations of 
the multitude beforchand, or ſeek their 
afterwards by induſtriouſſy publiſhing his ſucceſs. 
actions from the moſt common and trivial 
part of bis conduct; and whatever labour and toil 


11 
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when that was ſecured, the other he knew muſt. 
be eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid baſis; and he ſhare 
in the general happineſs, The multitude: reaped 
the fruit of his labour with more ſatisſaction than 
e 
a right judgment o icity 1 i ; 
of bis conduct. Thus to ſurmount difficulties 
almoſt unſurmountable ; to r medy inconveni- 
encies almoſt remedileſs; to procure a glory, an 
advantage, a benefit to bis country ; to tame an 
enemy that attacked him, who his natural mild - 
nefs, the intricacies of the tin 8 
of his adminiſtration had emb : all the 
things he performed in that diſcreet, ſmooth, plain, 
and eaſy manner with which he did every thing 
elſe : his meaſures were ſo ſecret, ſo ſtill and 
imperceptible, and he was ſo little ambitious of 
gaining the eſteem. he merited, that one might forget 
to praiſe him, though all his actions were laudable. 
He was like a father, by whoſe induſtry and care 
eſteem. He boaſts not to them of the pains they 
coſt him, becauſe be don't deſire their encomiums 
while they on their fide do not obſerye the trouble 
he gives himſelf on their account, and make bim 
no other return than that of their ſincere aſfection. 
When this is the character of a miniſter, he muſt 
be looked upon with veneration and the higheſt 
reſpect; be is no. amuſement for perſons of a pry- 
ing inquiſitive, diſpoſition z but only. inſpires his 
fellow ſubjects with confidence and tranquility. 
| As to foreigners, they looked upon lim as a man 
1 who loves juſtice, and from whom they could en- 
pect to gain nothing by deviating from it. He 
taught them to regulate their ambition, and to 
wen nothing from” bis. Happy is the King.owho | 
ſo ſincere a friend, and n 
ns 5 N ; | v 
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value him as he ought ! and happy the people who 
have ſo noble ſo difintereſted a patriot ! 

I 'Bxz11eEve, Madam, you can't forbear find 
* e talk ſo like a politician; but if I 
have been too large in this part of his character 
you will excuſe me; ſince I only tell you what 
every body then ſaid of him. But to retry! we 
are now in his 
Ame all he; perſons that! farrounded? me, 
ſome ſeemed to look upon me out of curioſity, 
while others did it with a ſneer and an air of diſ- 
dain: theſe laſt 1 ſoon found were Valville's 
relations. I forgot to tell you, that the ſon of 
the lady's nurſe, my deſtined husband, was there, 
who ſtood by the door with a ſervile and timorow 
countenance. -- / 
| I was at firſt very much diſconcerted at the 
fight of ſo much company, but ſoon recovered 
myſelf and reſumed my preſence of mind. Amidſt 
ſuch extreme diſcouragements we are apt to fear 
nothing; beſides I was conſcious of my own inno- 
cence, and that they alone were guilty n 
perſecuting me-: I ay Valve, they wreſted 
him from me ; and t I had nothing more 
to fear. The moſt formidable authority loſes all 
- its awe and veneration An 
the innocent. 


her a look full of contempt. 
G r Ms, e imſelf 


n 
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Valville loves you, is.it true that he intends to 
marry you? At leaſt he told me fo,” Sir, * T: 
At this twoor three of the ladies broke into 
and ſcornful laughter. Lagun bhp caſt a-cold and 
careleſs glance at them; while Mr. de **** made 

a ſign with his hand to engage them to be ſilent. 
You are an orphan, and know not who you, are, 
reſumed he; That is very true, Bir, returned I. 
Well, added he, do yourſelf juſtice then, and 
reſolve to think no more of this : I can 
never conſent to it ; but I will 5 it ugh ms 
and-take you under my care. 3255 
man that is a very ſuitable match 5 fe ty is 
an honeſt lad, and I ſhall take care to promote him: 
I would have you marry him ; 1 hope you conſent 
to it. I don't deſign to marry at all, Sir, returned 
I;; and Lentreat you would not preſs me any m 
to it: This, Sir, is my final reſolution. 

I will give you four and twenty e 
it, ſaid he; they ſhal take you back to the con- 
vent, and I will ſend away for you to A 
don't be re „for you t fas Mr. de V 
ville no more; will take care of that. Lf 
never alter my mind, Sir, ſaid I; 1 can never 
think of marrying a man that has reproached me 
with my misfortunes; ſo you may now reſolye 
what to do with me, for it will be to. no purpoly 9 
make me come hither again. 

ScAxck had I finiſhed . theſe laſt words, When 
word was brought that Valville and his mother 
were coming, and who immediately entered. the 
room. Judge of their ſurprize and mine. What 
my daughter ! thou here I cried Mrs. de Valville ; 
O mother! cried Valville, with his eyes ſhark. 
ling with joy ; *tisſhe herſelf 1. 


THER relations had not the leaſt ſuſpicion or 


their coming, and therefore had not providedagainſt | 
it. 
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it. The only precautioa they had taken, was 


oo n leaſt 
tbje&t to Viſits. Beſides, they had imagined that 
Mrs. de Valville would be at a loſs to. know how 


to get intelligence of me, and thought ſhe was 
entirely ignorant of the miniſter's having any ſhare 


in my adventure. But, Madam, you will eaſily 


call to mind the viſit I had received two or three 


days before from à certain, thin, tall, meagre 
lady : and you know I immediately informed. my 


benefactreſs of this extraordinary viſit; that I bad 
given her a picture of the lady, and that ſhe had. 


writ me word that ſhe knew the perſon it repre- 


me. | Tk * 3 
Ir was very plain that my hiſtory was divulged; 


ſented. And this guided her in ſearch after 


and that that lady had been acquainted. with it: 
ſhe was proud, of a malignant ſpirit, and the ſhort 


diſcourſe that ſhe had with me at the convent, 
ſufficiently diſcovered her ill intentions. To all 
appearance it muſt be ſhe that had exaſperated her 


relations, and engaged them to remove me, in 
order to ſecure them from the affront Mrs, de 


alville was about to throw upon them, by mak- 
ing me one of the family: and indeed my ſudden 
difappearin „could be attributed to nothing elſe 
but the reſult of a ſcheme they had concerted 
together againſt me. But had they alone been 


concerned, it is probable they would have taken 


another method, and have endeavoured to have 


prevented my happineſs by the, ſtiller methods of 
artifice and addreſs ; and would not have dared 


to have taken ſuch arbitrary and violent ſteps, 
unleſs they had been ſupported by authority : thus 


my benefactreſs reaſoned. As a. coach had been 
Hed for. me, ſhe,cnquired what was the coachman's 


« 


it, was that 
'- pretended 


* e + boat 
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retended to have been ſent by her to take me away. 
One of the ſervants of the convent had ſeen both 
the coachman, and the above - mentioned woman, 
and had taken ſuch notice of them, as to be able 
to give a particular deſcription of each. She had 
no ſooner deſcribed: the features of the latter, but 
my mamma recollected that ſhe had, ſeen ſuch a 
perſon at Mr. de *****s, and that ſhe belonged. 
to his wife, who was one of their relations. As 


to the coachman's livery, the nun told them, it 


was a yellow filk lace upon a brown cloth, which 
they knew ' belonged to another relation, a ma- 
iſtrate, whom they viſited almoſt every day. 
Vows this they inferred, that not only the whole 
family were concerned, but that they were ſup- 

the prime miniſter himſelf, ſince 


ted | | elf, e 
Mrs te $686 bad ſent one ef her maids for 


me, 1 *: 256 | 6 ft 3c] þ aut 
Mas. de Valville came to ſee me. the ſame. day. 
I was taken away, . but. tho” the found I was car» 
ried off, the * not learn mY of the above par- 
ticulars till the day after 3 becauſe the Tervant who 
was the. only perſan from. when. he could expe 
to get any. intellegence, was abſent, on Jeveral 
commiſſions - for the houſe. My. dear ay 
no ſooner heard that I was conveyed away, but the 
was ſeized with the moſt violent grief; and as the 
abbeſs told me afterwards, behaved like a tender 
mother Who had loſt an only daughter: ſhe. at 
firſt fainted, away, and they ne ſooner brought 
her to herſelf, . than ſhe. diflolved in tears, . and 
lamented my loſs in the moſt moving language 

I conFess, Madam, I love her, 
the abbeſs, Who repeated it to me again; I am 
moſt tenderly attached to her, and it muſt have 


been impoſſible for me to haue avoided, it 3 ſhe has. 


» heart, a foul, à manmer of thigking which: would, 


- 


aid .ſhe to, 
in; I am, 
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aﬀoniſh you know my dear child poſſeſſes 
nothing, - yet you . e how noble, 
how generous, how diſintereſted I have found 

her; I eſteem her even more than I love her; [ | 
have ſeen ſuch inſtances of the greatneſs of her | 
ſoul, as have moved even the bottom of my heart 
n tur perſon ſhe loves, and not 

the ſuccour I gi hy wth not this admirable 

in a ſituation ke hers - l believe ſhe would 

die rather than diſpleaſe me———ſhe” carries this 

to a ſcrupulous nicety, and if I ſhould ceaſe to 

love her, I am perſuaded ſhe would no longer have 

the courage to receive any thing from me- 
What I tell you is ſtrictiy true, but alas] I have 
loft her! how muſt I find her again? what have 
my unworthy relations done with her? where 
have they carried her? — But, Madam, why 
have they taken her away from you? returned 
the abbeſs, why ſhould they be concerned at your 
bounty and — for her? what intereſt can they 
have in being an obſtacle to it? Als! Ma. 
dam, ſaid ſhe, it is becauſe my ſon is not proud 
enough to deſpiſe her, it is WAYS he has ſenſe 
enough to do her Juſtice, and a mind capable of 
knowing her worth ; they are afraid he ſhould 
love her too much, aud that 1 love her enough 
to conſent that he thouldindulge his paſſion for her. 

I have not time to tell you by what accident he 
came'to know het, but fee the cauſe of the per- 
fecution the ſalfers from them An unhappy 
event has let them into the whole ſecret, ' thro* the 
indiſcretion of one of my relations, who is one of 
the fillieft women I ever knew, and who never 
could forbear indulging a wretched itch of talking: 

! It is not indeed without reaſon, they 1 my 

© - tenderneſs for her: for there is not a 

: of good fk, to whom Fri nr tink Th 
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given an invaluable treaſure, had I married him to 
this dear, this lovely girl. . 

How extremely kind was this! how frank and 
unreſerved her expreffions ! She diſcoyers all ; ſhe 


now endeavours. to conceal nothing; : ſhe. who 


had hitherto required from me ſo much circum- 


ſpection, ſo much reſerve and prudence, is now 
ſo overcome by her affection and ſenſibility, that 
ſhe herſelf forgets to be ſilent, and is the firſt that 
reveals our ſecret ; it , burſt from her troubled 
heart! how amiable that trouble, Which all m 

love for her, great as it has been, was never able 


ſufficiently to repay 1 and which I can't now think 


on, without melting into tears of the moſt affectio- 


nate gratitude. , Yes, Madam, I am now all in 


tears, and can ſcarcely proceed: O how vaſt are 
the obligations I am under to her! but alas! this 
dear, this admirable woman is no more; and that 
a tenderneſs ſubſiſts no where but in my 
realt ! | y 
Wren the abbeſs told me theſe particulars, 
my dear mamma fo perfectly took up my thoughts, 
that I quite loſt ſight of Valville, whom his mother 


was hardly able to comfort, and who waited in the 


coach, overwhelmed with grief, while the was 
examining, the ſervant. She had no ſooner had 
this information, than {tho* extremely indiſpoſed) 
ſhe haſted with her ſon to Mr. de *****s fully per- 
ſuaded, that there ſhe ſhould hear ſome news of 


me. The miniſter's wife was not only a relation, 


but one of her moſt dear, and intimate friends; 
and therefore ſhe was perſuaded that ſhe could not 


be brought to aſſiſt in the plot, without a great 
deal of reluctance, and did not at all doubt but ſhe 


ſhould. bring her over to ber party. The ſer- 
vants who no orders to. prevent her entri 


upon her enquiring for Mrs, de . ned 
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told her where ſhe was, and both Valville and my 
mamma, as I have faid, entered the room without 
any interruption, | 
Ar the fight of my mamma, Mr. de ***+ 
ſmiled with an air of affability, tho” at the fame 
time, I thought he looked'a little diſconcerted. 
As to the relations, they ſaluted her with the ut- 
moſt gravity ; caſt upon her a cold and” critical 
look, and then turned away their heads with a 
viſible ' diſcontent,  Valville ſeemed to devour 
them with his eyes; but was obliged to be filent, 
- for it was only on that condition, that his mother 
had conſented to take him with her. All the reſt 
of the company appeared attentive and curious, 
and. indeed the opening ſcene promiſed ſomething 
very intereſting: Mrs. de , broke filence 
firſt ; Your ſervant, Madam, faid ſhe to my 
mamma, indeed we did not expect to fee you 
here, and I am very much afraid you are going 
to be very angry with me. hy ſo, Ma- 
dam, cried immediately the long meager relation, 
(for I have forgot her name, and have only re- 
tained the ſingularity of her figure) why ſhould ſhe 
be angry with you ? added ſhe, with a tone even 
more ſour and diſagreeable than her looks; can 
we diſoblige her in doing her ſervice, and prevent- 
ing her incurring the reproaches of her whole 
family ? You may think what you pleaſe, Ma- 
dam, of my actions, return'd my benefa&treſs, 
with an air of indifference, but I ſhall never alter 
my conduct, upon the judgment you form of it; 
we are of a character too different to be ever of the 
ſame opinion; I approve of your ſentiments no 
more than you do of mine; and as I don't aſk 


| _ advice, I don't expect you ſhould give 
| 4 >, 2498 * HRE 
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longer; he looked upon her, with a ſcornful and 
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Here Valville was as red as fire, his eyes 
ſparkled, and by his quick breathing, I eafily 
perceived that his heart fluttered, and that it 
was with the greateſt difficulty he contained him- 


ſelf. | 


Sin, continued Mrs. de Valville, addre 
herſelf to the miniſter, it was your lady I intend 
to wait upon this morning, and here I have found 
the ſubject of my viſit, added ſhe, turning towards 
me; I have been informed that one of Mrs. de 
*; women made uſe. of my name, to take 


her from the convent, where I had placed her, 
and J hope ſhe will tell me her reaſons for it; for 
I confeſs I don't know what to make of ſuch an 


extraordinary proceeding. Have you all been 
willing to divert yourſelves with my uneafineſs ? 
what can be the intention of thoſe, who have 
contrived to rob me of this young perſon, in whoſe 


happineſs I intereſt myſelf? I am ſure Sir, this 


project is not your lady's : I can't be fo unjuſt as 


not to diſtinguiſh her from thoſe, who at le iſt 


muſt have been at ſome pains, to make her con- 
ſent to have any ſhare init : Nordo I accuſe you, 
Sir, you were both, I don't doubt, prevailed upon 
by the miſrepreſentations of others; but what 
pretence could they make uſe of? upon what 
foundation could they undertake ſuch a ridiculous 


enterpriſe ? with what crime do they charge this 


young lady ? Lady! interrupted the ill-na- 
tured relation, with a fatirical air, lady! I think 


I have heard her called Marianne, or Mrs. What 


do you call ber; for as no body knows her origin, 

we cannot tell who ſhe is, 10 

But, perhaps, you have a mind to compliment 

her a little, becauſe ſhe is tollerably cel. 
VALIVIL IE at this diſcourſe, could refrain no 


- 


eſs we could divine. 
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336 The Virtuous Orphan. 
bitter ſmile, which went to her heart. My little 
couſin, ſaid ſhe to him, I know what I fay is not 
agreeable to you; but I think you ought to for- 
bear laughing at it. How now | my great couſin, 
returned he, if I think it pleaſant, why ſhould 
not I laugh at it. Pray hold your tongue, fon, 
faid Mrs. de Valville immediately. As to you, 
Madam, I deſire you would let me ſpeak after 
my own manner, and as I think proper. If this 
lady has any thing to do with 'you, you are at 
liberty to call her what you pleaſe ; for my part, 
I can't ſcruple to call her miſs or lady, and yet 
* whenever I pleaſe, I ſhall call her Marianne; and 
this is a liberty I can take, without treſpaſſing 
upon that regard which T think is her due. The 
care I take of her, gives me a right which you 
cannot pretend to; but it will never induce me 
to treat her with that contemptuous familiarity, 
which you think yourſelf authorized to do: 
Every body has a peculiar manner of thinking, 
and therefore I don't wonder, that our thoughts 
are ſo oppoſite ; I ſhall never be capable of inſult- 
ing the diſtreſſed, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they are fo; I readily grant that providence has 
hid from us, the knowledge of her family; ſhe - 
has reaſon to lament her misfortunes, but not to 
be humbled for them. The one is not a natural 
conſequence of the other ; reaſon and humanity, 
| (not to mention religion) muſt engage us to treat 
| perſons in her circumſtances, with the utmoſt 

tenderneſs; it is repugnant to our nature, it is repug- 
nant to the ſoft influences of humanity in our breaſts, 
to trample upon thoſe whom providence has brought 
low; an air of diſdain muſt fit upon us with a very ill 
grace, while we make our pride cancel all that is 
33 all that is noble, from our minds, and baſt 

take refuge in a more than brutal inſenſibility. Suc 
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misfortunes as her's ought to be regarded by the 
generous and good as an equivalent for want of 
pedigree; but, Madam, ſince you know her 
hiſtory, you muſt have been informed, that there 
is ſuch probable evidence, as ariſes almoſt to a 
certainty, that her father and mother who were 
| murder'd, with their attendants, . when ſhe was 
but two years old, were foreigners of the greateſt 
diſtinction. This was the opinion that was enter- 
, tained of them at that time. You know they had 
, two footmen and a chambermaid ; that Mils, 
t whoſe little clothes ſhewed ſhe could belong to 
d nobody but a_perſon of quality, ſo remarkably 
5 reſembled the lady that was aſſaſſinated, from 
whoſe cold embrace ſhe was taken, that it could 
u not be doubted that ſhe was her daughter. Theſe 
particulars have been certified by a virtuous perſon, 
who then took her to her charge ; brought her up, 
and on her death-bed related every circumſtance . 
to a monk, called father St. Vincent, who is ready 
to repeat the whole. | 
HERE the diſintereſted part of the company, (I 
mean thoſe that were not of the family) appeared 
very much moved ; and even ſome of the relations, 
who were leſs obſtinate than the reſt, ſeemed ſen- 
libly affected, particularly Mrs. de , and a 
gentle murmur was raiſed, which I perceived was 
cauſed by their beginning to Conceive a more 
favourable opinion of me. * 8 
You ſee, Madam, continued my benefaQtreſs, 
that all theſe preſumptions are in her favour, and 
ſufficiently juſtify my giving her the title of miſs 
or young lady, and prove that I could not have 
refuſed them her, without uſing her ill; I don't 8 i 
pay her a mere compliment, but a piece of that | 
juſtice ſhe has a claim to; and which nothing but þ 
the moſt pitiful and abject pride, can make any, 2 
YDhh © No refule 
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refuſe to a perſon of her character. I am ſorry you 


force me to ſay before her, that her perſon, which 


even to you appears agreeable, is indeed her leaſt 


diſtinguiſhing accompliſhment, and I aſſure you 
that by her wit, the amiable qualities of her mind, 


and by the nobleneſs of her proceeding, ſhe has 
proved herſelf to be as much a lady, as any other 
perſon of what rank ſo ever. You muſt confeſs 


that theſe are conſiderations which demand ſome 


regard. Her education, tho'. ſimple, has been 
virtuous, and has Jaid a foundation for that great- 
neſs of ſentiment and inward rectitude, which are 


the brighteſt ornaments of the moſt ſplendid, the 


moſt exalted ſtations. And if there be any truth 
in our opinion, that virtue runs in the blood, 
the ſublimity of her ideas, and the delicacy of her 


ſoul, ſet her in a rank vaſtly ſuperior to moſt of our 


guality. | 
On, doubtleſs! ſaid Valville, who had here 
room to flide in a word; had the world thought 
proper to beftow the title of lady upon none but 
thoſe whoſe real merit gave them a claim to it, 
how many of our modern quality would dwindle 
into plain Molly's and Kitty's; but happily they 
have had neither their fathers nor mothers 
killed, and we know what they are. The com- 
pany could not help laughing at this agreeable 
raillery. - When Mrs. de Valville, after deſiring 


him not to interrupt her, went on. 


However, reſumed ſhe, I protect her, I 
have been of ſome ſervice to her, and delign to 


continue to be fo, while ſhe ſtands in need of my 


aſſiſtance; and there are no virtuous minds, who 
would not be ready to envy: the delight I take in 
expreſſing my affection for her, and wiſh them- 
ſclves in my place, that they might experience the 
ſame ſatisfaction. This appears to me à m 
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laudable action, an action that carries its own - 
reward with it, and unlefs it be a crime againſt 
the ſtate, for the rich to compaſſionate thoſe who 
are moſt worthy to be reſcued from their misfor- 
tunes, I don't know what I can be charged with; 
and ſince it has not yet been proved to be one, L muſt 
demand a reaſon, Sir, for the audacious attempt - 
made againſt me, and for the ſcandalous methods 


they have made uſe of to impoſe upon you and 


your lady. Iam come, Sir, toclaim a girl I love, 
who is exceeding dear to me, and whom you. 


would love as much as I, did you know her as 
well. | 


Sn ſtopped here, all the company held their 


peace, whilſt I with eyes full of tears, gave her 
a look which expreſſed all the tender emotions of 
my foul, and which moved every one but that 
inexorable relation, I have not named, who ſtill 
22 the ſame unrelenting mien ſhe did at 

WEN after a moment's pauſe; Love her, 


Madam, love her, ſaid ſhe, ſhaking her head, 


who hinders you ? but don't forget that you have 


relations, whoſe honour you ought not to ſully, _ 


This is all we defire of you. 

PsHAw, Madam, you don't know what you 
ſay, cried my mamma pretty warmly ; you can't 
ſurely think that either you, or any one elſe, have 


a right to make me alter my conduct in this affair; 
I am neither under your tuition, nor theirs. 1 


freely grant you all the privilege of giving me your 


manded. You, Madam, ſuppoſe them to a& 


and ſpeak; but I am perſuaded none of them 


would own what you are pleaſed to make them 


lay. —You muſt excuſe me, Madam, you 


muſt excuſe me, cried the harpy, we are not 
e „ ignorant 


advice, but will never ſuffer myſelf to be repri- 
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ignorant of your deſigns, and are juſtly incenſed at 
them. In ſhort, your ſon loves this little thing 
too much, and vchat is-worſe, you ſuffer it 
And if indeed I did ſuffer him to love her, returned 
Mrs. de Valville cooly, who is there that can hin- 
der him? who elſe ſhould call him to account? 
Nay, I ſhould have a very ill opinion of my ſon's 
judgment and character, if he had not the higheſt 
eſteem for this little thing, as you are pleaſed to 
call her : and who as little as ſhe is, will be thought 
perhaps ſo, only by thoſe who are ſuperior to her 
in nothing but pride. _- 
Tas miniſter, who had attended to this dia- 
logue, ſmiling all the while with his eyes fixed on 
the floor, at theſe words interpoſed, in order to pre- 
vent any more replies. You are in the right, 


Malam, faid he, to Mrs. de Valville, I can't 


help approving your kindneſs to this amiable young 
lady : you are generous; her misfortunes render 
her worthy your care; her countenance has 
ſomething expreſſive of thoſe engaging. virtues, 
thoſe noble accompliſhments, ſhe is poſſeſſed of: 
but it is not the care you take of her, nor the 
gocd opinion you have of her that alarm us; the 
only thing that makes us uneaſy, is, a report that. 
Mr. de Valville has not only the higheſt eſteem 
for her, which is very reaſonable ; but the greateſt 
tenderneſs, which this young lady's beauty renders 
highly probable. In ſhort, they talk of a-marriage 
being about to be concluded, which your affec- 
tion for her, they ſay, makes you io far forget 
yourſelf as to conſent to; and this it is that diſ- 


-pleaſes your relations.- And thoſe relations 


ve reaſon to be diſpleaſed at it, | interrupted the 
ill-natured kinſwoman.-———Pray, Madam, let 


me ſpeak, ſaid the miniſter, with a calm and 


ſerious 
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2 tone, this lady deſerves to hear rea- 
on. | | 3 
Icon Ess, reſumed he, that from what you 
have told us, it is very probable that this young 
beauty is of noble extraction; but the melancholy 
cataſtrophe you. have mentioned has caſt over it 
a veil of obſcurity, which has ſomething ſhocking 
init. If this marriage ſhould ever be conſummated, 
you would be reproached with her misfortunes, 
ſince they are ſuch as our cuſtoms will not ſuffer 
us to over-look. I would pay her the ſame reſpect 
as you do, and would not refuſe her the titles of 
miſs and lady, which to all appearance are her due ; 
titles which her ſad misfortunes give her an addi- 
tional claim to. But this thought proceeds from 
a ſentiment of generoſity of which we ſhall find 


very few capable. It is like a preſent we would 


make, which every body elſe will think themſelves 
at liberty to refuſe. Tho? they would be to blame, 
they would Kill think ſo. y would tell you 
that you have nothing certain to build your con- 
jectures upon, to which you will have nothing to 
reply ; nothing to juſtify in their opinion. 
I don't queſtion but you will freely conſent to re- 
move all their ſuſpicions, and I have found a very 
ealy way for you to do it. I have thought of 
providing for this young lady in. an advantagious, 
and agreeable manner, by marrying her to a _ 
man of honeſt parents, whoſe. fortune J wi 


augment, and with whom ſhe may live in a very 


honourable ſituation. I ſent for the lady to pro- 
poſe this marriage to her, which creditable and 
honourable as it is, ſhe refuſes. On this I thought 
proper to uſe. her with a little ſeverity : I have even 
threatned to remove her from Paris. Nevertheleſs 


| ihe inflexibly keeps her reſolution. Join with me, 


Madam; 
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Madam; your ſervices have given you an autho- 
rity over her. Pray endeavour to bring her to 
hear reaſon. There is the young man we are talk- 
ing of, added he, ſhewing her Mr. Villot, who 
tho* pretty genteel, had then the air of an inſig- 
nificant fellow of no conſequence, whoſe only 
buſineſs was to cringe and obey, to whom it did 
not belong to have any ſpirit, and whom one might 
order to retire without doing him an injury. Juſt 
ſuch a perſon was then this pretended lover : I did 
not ſee any thing like a modeſt baſhfulneſs in his 
books; for they only diſcovered the moſt ſervile 
andteabjeòt ſubmiſſion. The miniſter reſumed, 
HE is an agreeable good tempered young man, 
and will live with this lady, as with a perfon to 
whom he will owe the fortune, I ſhall on her ac- 
count beſtow up on him; and this I have recom- 
mended him never to forget. To this, Mr. de 
Villot made no other anſwer, but by bowing almoſt 
to the ground. Don't you approve, Madam, of 
this proceeding ? continued Mr. de , ſhe 
ſhall ſtay at Paris, and as you love her, ſhe ſhall 
never be outof your - At this my benefaQtreſs 
caſt her eyes upon Mr. de Villot, who thanked 
her for it, with another bow; tho? the manner in 
which ſhe viewed him required no acknowledge- 
ment. — | 
Aras! returned ſhe, ſhaking her head ; this 
union I am perſuaded would not be very agreeable ; 
and I can hardly think that Marianne will ever 
approve of it. Sir, I flatter myſelf, that I have, as 
you ſay, an aſcendant over her; but I muſt con- 
feſs, that I can never make uſe of it on this oc- 
caſion. It would be making her pay too dear for 
the ſervices I have rendered her. Let her decide 
the queſtion ; ſhe is her own miſtreſs. Come, 
Mi, do you conſent to this propoſal ? - 1 
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chuſe what convent you pleaſt. Come, think 
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I rave already expreſſed myſelf on this ſubject, 


Madam, returned I, with a melancholy, re- 


ſpectful and reſolute tone; I have faid I had ra- 
ther remainas I am ; and have not yet changed my 
mind. My misfortunes are very great; but what 


adds to them extremely, is my being born with a 
heart very unſuitable to my 4 — and 


vdhich it is impoſſible for me to overcome. With 


this heart I could never bring myſelf to love that 
young man : I ſhould never accuſtom myſelf to 

im ; but look upon him as one that nature never 
deſigned for me. This thought would ever dwell 
upon my mind: I ſhould reproach myſelf with 
it ; but ſhould not be able to remove it from 
thence ; by this means I ſhould render him un- 
happy, and baniſh all repoſe from my own breaſt. 
Beſides, I ſhould never forgive the diſagreeble 
life a huſband would be ined to lead with 
me,. who would love me perhaps, whilſt he would 
be the object of my utmoſt reluctance, and who 
might have been happy in enjoying the tenderne(s 
of another woman, not been burthened 


with me. Pray then let this marriage be men- 


tioned no more. However, I thank you, Sir, for 


thinking of it for me; but indeed I ſhall never 


be able to prevail upon my ſelf to conſent to it. 
TELL us then, what is your reſolution ? re- 
turned Mr. de ***# , had you rather be a nun? 


what condition will make you eaſy. You would 
not I dare ſay, ſuffer Mrs. de Valville tobe 
| ys any longer upon your account: Take your 
01e. _ . 
No, no, faid enemy, nothing will ſe 
her ; he ibelored un ſhe will be NN | 
every thing is agreed upon ittle creature will 
not bate an inch on't; ſhe knows what the is 
| 3 doing. 
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doing. This lady, they ſay, calls her already her 
daughter. Mr. be sat this diſcourſe, imme- 
diately ſilenced her by a geſture of diſpleaſure and 


tience, 
AM forced, Madam, to break off, and wild 


make you wait for the reft till you receive the 
even part. 3 
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